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TEN DAYS IN RICHMOND. 


GENERAL M‘OLELLAN’S FLANK MOVEMENT —PUBLIC OPINION IN THE 
SOUTH—-NORTHERN GOVERNMENT, 


On the afternoon of Thursday 
the 26th of June 1862, the city of 
Richmond presented to a traveller on 
his first arrival a strange and novel 
appearance. 

he train had rolled into the 
middle of the street, and there 
stopped. The passengers, mostly 
soldiers, had, after much elbowing 
and clattering of canteens, alighted. 
Small parties of men, burdened by 
the evidently most unusual weight 
of a musket, were moving about the 
streets. These were a party of the 
second class militia acting as city 
guard. On the slopes of grass 
around the Capitol were some com- 
panies from Alabama resting on 
their arins, awaiting orders. Fur- 
ther on the pale faces, and crutches, 
and slings collected at different 
street-doors proclaimed the houses 
within to be hospitals. The shops 
were all closed. The bars even were 
deserted, for martial law had for- 
bidden all liquid sustenance for the 
inner man. 

Here an orderly came trotting 
round the corner; there a group of 
stragglers were anxiously endea- 
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vouring to misunderstand the road 
which they ought to take in order 
to rejoin their brigade; close by 
were gathered a group of negroes, ani- 
mated by the common purpose of do- 
ing nothing. 

The booming of cannon and the 
roll of distant musketry, which had 
been audible all the afternoon, to- 
wards evening grew louder, and, as 
night drew on, the flash of bursting 
shell might be plainly discerned from 
the house-tops. 

These various sounds and sights, 
However, though they might dis- 
tract the attention of a stranger, 
seemed to excite neither surprise 
nor anxiety among the inhabitants. 
The soldiers on furlough or sick 
leave who crowded the steps of the 
hotels were smoking or conversing 
listlessly. The ladies were sitting out 
in front of their houses apparently 
unconcerned at what was passing, and 
only intent on supplying the want of 
an evening breeze by an assiduous use 
of the fan. 

Every one appeared used to the 
war. For a month M‘Olellan had 
been within five miles of the city in 
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point of distance, and, as the North- 
ern papers fondly believed, within 
a few days of it in point of time. 
The citizens had become so habitu- 
ated to the alarms of war, that an en- 
gagement within hearing of Richmond 
produced, perhaps, less excitement 
there than it did next morning at New 
York. . 

The point, however, which to the 
stranger possessed most interest was 
the camp. 

The Confederate soldier at first 
sight certainly presented a some- 
what uncouth and even sorry ap- 

arance: about his person any 
ind of coat, or more commonly 
nothing beyond shirt and _panta- 
loons; on his head, as the case 
might be, a cap, a straw hat, a 
slouch hat, or no hat at all. A 
closer scrutiny, however, showed 
that essentials were well provided. 
Besides his musket and cartridge- 
box, every man had a canteen, most 
men a blanket and a haversack. A 
more suitable equipment for summer 
service in Virginia could hardly have 
been devised. 

What gives peculiar interest to 
the Confederate soldier's dress is 
the individual history which at- 
taches to each separate article. 
From the blanket he sleeps on to 
the cartridge he shoots with, almost 
everything has been appropriated 
from the enemy at one time or 
another. This rifle was exchanged 
for the old flint-lock on the field of 
Manassas ; that canteen was taken 
at Shiloh; the grey mare yonder, 
with M‘Clellan’s saddle, was cap- 
tured in the cavalry charge at Wil- 
liamsburg ; these boots were taken 
out of the Yankee stores at Win- 
chester. The negro who is following 
with the saucepan and the extra blan- 
ket, being wiser than his master, 
bas consulted comfort rather than pre- 
judice, and prevailed upon himself to 
wear a Yankee uniform, in considera- 
tion that the former proprietor was a 
full colonel. 

Entire. batteries pass down the 
road, with “U. S.” in prominent 
white letters on the caissons. It 
is no exaggeration to say that a 
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great part of the Confederate army 
has been equipped at the expense 
of the United States. Flint-locks 
and fowling- pieces have been ex- 
changed for good Minie rifles. 
There was, however, still so great 
a want of small-arms, that a con- 
siderable part of the army were 
armed with smooth-bore of home 
manufacture, loaded with a ball 
and three buckshot. This defi- 
ciency has, perhaps, not been alto- 
gether a disadvantage, inasmuch as 
the necessity of getting to close 
quarters, in order to put themselves 
on an equality with their oppo- 
nents, has in no small degree pro- 
duced among the Confederates that 
habit of closing with the enemy 
which has proved so inconvenient 
to the Northern troops. It seems 
inconceivable until witnessed, that 
the same men who have been march- 
ing, or rather carelessly lounging, 
along the road in loose and slo- 
venly array, should, at the sound 
of the first shell that whistles over- 
head, form up at the words of their 
officers, with ease and rapidity, into 
a line so close and compact, that the 
sight of it would give joy to a mar- 
tinet’s heart. The soldiers of the 
Southern army. were scrambled to- 
gether in a few months, and the 
greater part of them never have 
gone through any regular course of 
drill, and are, therefore, wanting in 
the smartness and precision which 
distinguish good troops in Europe. 
Men take off their hats instead of 
saluting ; orders are given in a 
loose conversational tone, and the 
guoner in a battery will suggest an 
opinion to the captain. But though, 
for these reasons, the troops might not 
be presentable on parade, a year’s 
hard service has rendered them ef_i- 
cient for the field. 

The very high standard of indi- 
vidual intelligence, moreover, sup- 
plies the want of order in a great 
measure. Things which, in other 
armies, if not done on strict rule, 
would be altogether neglected, 
somehow “get themselves done” 
in this volunteer army. Neverthe- 
less — and it may be mentioned as 
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a hint to our own Volunteers — the 
want of strict organisation is greatly 
felt, and more so, perhaps, on the 
march than on the field. To give 
one instance among many: A divi- 
sion advances along @ line of road 
which is level and sandy, except at 
a few spots where it crosses some 
smal! marshy bottoms. Not a pri- 
vate in the ranks but would have 
the wit to throw a corduroy over 
these few places, and thns keep 
the entire road, on which all com- 
munication depends, in a thorough- 
ly serviceable condition. But no 
person being specially detailed to 
the duty, the repair is left undone. 
A heavy fall of rain occurs, a couple 
of waggons break down, and the 
day after there is a train of ambn- 
lances and provision- waggons a 
mile long, stopped by a mud - hole 
on a brook, which fifteen men 
might the day before have ren- 
dered fit to bear any possible 
weight. 
The great strength and power 

the Southern army lies in 
the individual resolution of the 
men. very private feels a deter- 
mination, not only to carry his 
regiment through the fight, but to 
see his country through the war. 
Boys of fifteen may be seen by the 
side of grey-baired men. Men who 
could not obtain arms have been 
known to fall in with the rear rank, 
and go into action on the chance of 
picking up a musket on the first: 
opportunity. It has been described 
how, at the commencement of the 
war, all the wealthiest men crowded 
into the ranks: there has been time 
for the first enthusiasm to wear 
away, and yet there are no signs 
of any flinching from the contest. 
Scores of names could be men- 
tioned of men who, after having 
served out their first term of en- 
listment (twelve months), spent a 
week with their relations, and then 
returned to volunteer for three 
years or for the war. Indeed, no 
man who shrank from the war 
could ever again venture to address 
a lady. 

Such was the condition and such 
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the material of the army under 
General Lee, who, after having for 
weeks awaited an onward move to 
Richmond on the part of the Fede- 
ral army, was now about to take 
the initiative. 

General Jackson had moved down 


-from the Shenandoah valley, and 


was now marching round the ex- 
treme right of the Federal position. 

In conjunction with this move- 
ment, Generals Longstreet and Hill 
had already crossed the northern 
side of the Chickahominy, driving 
the enemy from his breastworks on 
the Meadow-bridges and Mecha- 
nicksville roads, and taking the 
batteries there, together with the 
guns in them. 

This had been the firing so plain- 
ly heard at Richmond on Thurs- 
ay night. Next day, Friday, June 
27th; the decisive action took place. 
The plan was for a combined at- 
tack on the intrenched position of 
the Federal forces under General 
Fitzjohn Porter on the left or north- 
ern bank of the Chickahominy. 

To the south of the river, on 
the spur of a low, sloping hill, was 
assembled a knot of officers takio 
observations of the fight, and rou 
about them a group of eager and 
curious civilians. Below the hill 
on which they stood were large 
flat marshy fields, through which 
tbat deep and sluggish brook called 
the Chickahominy winds along, half 
hidden by the brushwood on its 
banks. Immediately opposite was 
the house and farm known as 
Gaines Mill. Far away to the 
right, on an Open and compara- 
tively level space among the slop- 
ing woodlands, were drawn up a 
large body of Federal troops. The 
woods prevented a complete view 
of the Federal position, and totally 
hid the line along which the Con- 
federates were expected to advance 
to the attack. 

A column of smoke rising in the 
far distance, and presently another 
and another, showed that the enemy 
must be drawing in his forces and: 
destroying his abandoned stores. 
As yet, however, there were no. 
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signs of an actual engagement, al- 
though an artillery fire had been 
going on for some hours. At length 
some small puffs of white smoke 
far away over the distant trees, 
looking like tiny summer clouds 
against the blue sky, indicated the 
advance of the Confederate troops. 
The Northern batteries were shell- 
ing the woods. The movement of 
columns of the blue-coated Fede- 
rals across the open space was now 
apparent through the telescopes, 
and every eye was strained towards 
the far right, whence Jackson was 
expected to make an attack on the 
enemy's rear. It was late in the 
afternoon, past four o'clock, before 
the bursting shells showed the di- 
rection in which Jackson was mov- 
ing. In the mean time the fighting 
opposite about Gaines Mill had 
become much hotter; the smoke 
of musketry might be seen break- 
ing from the edge of the woods; 
now the Confederate troops were 
advancing in an_ irregular line 
across a clearing, then again the 
broke and fell back to the wood. 
Soon, however, it was impossible 
to discern the movements of friends 
or foes. for the whole field was 
wrapped in a sea of white smoke. 
There was a long suspense, until a 
loud wild cheer from the line along 
which the Confederates had been ad- 
vancing announced, beyond a doubt, 
that the position had been carried. 
The fire slackened, and gradually, 
as the cloud of smoke drifted away, 
it revealed the broken and scat- 
tered bodies of the enemy rapidly 
moving off It was not for some 
time, however — not till long after 
dark—that the firing ceased. 

The enemy had abandoned the 
field with all his dead and wounded, 
end was making the best of the 
night to cross to the southern or 
right bank of the Chickahominy. 

On Saturday there was a com- 
parative calm; the Confederates 
were resting and barying their dead. 


An attempt to carry one of the: 


Federal batteries on the southern 
bank of the river failed for want of 
support. Towards evening again 
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some guns were brought to bear on 
a Federal earthwork, but there was 
no reply. M‘Clellan was about to 
abandon his lines before Richmond. 
Between two and tlfree o’clock on 
Sunday morning, the Confederate 
pickets announced that the enemy 


were retreating. Daylight soon 
showed that he bad got moved at 
pleasure. 


The neatly-dug trenches and the 
pegs left in the ground marked 
where the line of tents had stood, 
Hard by were arbours of green 
boughs, with tables in them, which 
had evidently served as dining- 
rooms. All around were the marks 
of a precipitate retreat: knapsacke, 
coats, caps, blankets, muskets, 
spades, and axes, were gathered 
up in such profusion, that before 
many hours were over, cartloads of 
captured property were on the way 
to Richmond. 

In one place was a barrel of mo- 
lasses with the end stove in, at an- 
other spot a pile of biscuits reach- 
ing up to the horses’ knees — freshly- 
baked biscuits; moreover, as_ the 
hungry traveller had the pleasure 
of ascertaining by personal experi- 
ence. 

But the most striking feature of 
the abandoned camp was, that it 
had the appearance of having be- 
longed to a besieged, not a besieg- 
ing army. Here were carefully 
constructed sand-bag batteries, with 
raised platforms of timber for the 
guns inside; while without, in the 
ditch, a number of fine saplings had 
been thrown, with their ends point- 
ing outwards, so as to act like a 
palisade. Here also were long lines 
of breastworks connecting one bat- 
tery with another. In another 
position were extensive rifle-pits. 

The Confederate camp, on the 
contrary, had lain in the open 
woods, and it was only on a few 
prominent positions that  earth- 
works or rifle-pits had been thrown 
up. 
"Dales the whole of Sanday the 
29th, the Confederate troops wefe 
pressing on through deep sandy 
roads in pursuit of the Northern 
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army. The divisions under Long- 
street and A. P. Hill recrossed the 
Chickahominy, and pursued their 
way down the roads leading towards 
Charles City, in hopes of overtak- 
ing the Federals before they could 
reach the James River. In the 
mean time Jackson’s forces were 
repairing Bottoms Bridge, some 
miles lower down the Chickaho- 
miny, which they crossed without 
opposition on Sunday night and 
Monday morning. 

The country for about twenty-five 
miles below Richmond, towards 
Charles City, is a forest, alternating 
in tracts of pine and oak, according 
to the soil, interspersed with fre- 
quent clearings of from fifty or sixty 
to some hundred acres in size. It 
is only on the rich lands by the 
banks of the James River that there 
is anything like an open country. 
It was therefore easy for M‘Clel- 
jan’s rear-guard to cover their re- 
treat by posting artillery at some 
large clearing on the skirt of the 
woods, with an opef space to play 
over, keeping their infantry sup- 
ports under cover of the woods 
immediately behind. The COonfe- 
derates were thus obliged to advance 
through the opposite woods under 
the shells from the Federal batte- 
ries, and then charge across the 
open space in front of the enemy’s 
guns. It was in engagements of 
this kind that the Confederates 
suffered their most severe losses. 

Notwithstanding the favourable 
nature of the ground, the Federals 
were in great peril. On the after- 
noon of Monday the 30th, they were 
attacked on the flank of their line 
of retreat in just such a position as 
above described. The Confederates 
charged their batteries, driving 
them as usual from their guns, of 
which they captured fifteen. Three 
hours more daylight to allow Ma- 
gruder’s division to have pressed 
the advantage gained by this charge, 
and the greater part of M‘Clellan’s 
rear-guard, together with the whole 
of his reserve artillery, must have 
fallen into the bands of the Con- 
federates. Bat night closed over 
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the retreat of the Federal troops. 
The soldiers who had been engaged, 
wearied with two days’ 
marching, lay down on the , 
The smoke of the musketry was 
still hanging about the tree - 
when the camp-fires were lit; 
dry pine sticks soon blazed up mer- 
rily, and tbe fitful firelight, gleam- 
ing out among the dark stems of 
the trees, showed the soldiers ga- 
thering together in different groups. 
The events of the day were told 
over; the prospect of catching the 
Yankees to-morrow, before they got 
under cover of their gunboats, was 
hopefally discussed. One man was 
inquiring concerning his captain— 
he had fallen —had he been killed 
or wounded? Another had found 
the colonel’s hat, and was asking 
whether he had been seen since the 
advance through the wood: a third 
wished to hear of his son, who was 
serving in another regiment: while 
another again had no questions to 
ask; he had lost all his four 
brothers in the fight of Friday. A 
feeble - looking lad near by, while 
stirring some indescribable mixtare 
in a frying-pan, was humming, in a 
hoarse voice, the popular air— 


“The despot’s heel is on thy shore, 
Maryland, my Maryland.” 
He was evidently one of the Mary- 
land exiles, 

Frequent groups of Federal pri- 
soners, under the escort of a couple 
of men, were passing towards the 
rear. They contrasted strangely in 
their neat blue uniforms with the 
rough - looking soldiers who stopped 
to look at them as the 
greeting them with a smile, and the 
words, “On to Richmond!” 

All the while the regiments com- 
ing up from the rear to relieve those 
which had been in the engagement 
were slowly winding by. They had 
been marching two days under a hot 
sup, and it was now midnight. 
“Push ov, boys—push on!” said an 
officer behind the column. “ Yes,” 
cried one of the privates, “push on, 
boys, push on; and then in the 
morning pitch right in: that’s the 
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way to get our country back.” 
was one of the Virginian regiments. 

Before long, however, fatigue had 
produced a philosophical _ indiffer- 
ence to everything except food and 
sleep; even the camp- fires only 
smouldered on in a Jazy manner. 

Next day, Tuesday, the Ist of 
July, the fight was renewed, or 
rather a mad attack was made with 
some 6000 men against a hill held 
by some 40,000 men, with between 
30 and 40 pieces of artillery in 
position, and strengthened on one 
side by a line of rifle-pits, on an- 
other by a barricade of felled timber. 
The Confederates lost heavily, and 
gained no further advantage than 
that of inflicting a rather greater 
numerical loss on the enemy, and 
pressing his retreat. 

The Federals abandoned that po- 
sition the same night (Tuesday, 
July 1), leaving all their dead and 
wounded on the field, and some 300 
wounded in a house near by. Boxes 
of ammunition—some of them un- 
opened — coats, knapsacks, blankets, 
and rifles were left in such numbers, 
that two days after they had not all 
been gathered up. At a corner of 
the road, just below the hill, was a 
group of a dozen or more waggons 
and a few caissons, partly burned, 
with the spokes of the wheels cut. 
In crossing a small stream on the 
road, the horses’ hoofs blackened the 
water by treading gunpowder out 
of some large cartridges for rifle 
cannon which had been thrown in. 
Similar scenes of the destruction 
of abandcned arms and property 
occurred at almost every second 
turning along the roads by which 
M‘Clellan retreated. And what is 
here described is only what occurred 
on the right of the advancing army of 
the Confederates ; on the left, along 
the line by which M‘Clellan had 
been accustomed to draw his sup- 
plies from the York River, the loss 
to the Federals was infinitely greater. 
One pile alone of commissary stores 
not far from the White House, which 
was lighted on the 27th of June, 
was still burning on the 10th of 
July. This may give some idea of 
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the scale on which the Northerners 
were forced to destroy their sup- 
plies. 

Rifles, which the Federal soldiers 
threw away in their flight, were 
gathered up literally in cartloads; 
87,000 were delivered to the care of 
the War Department at Richmond. 

One of the prizes taken, which 
afforded the Confederate soldiers 
much merriment, was a_ national 
star-spangled banner of unusual 
dimensions, intended, it was said 
by the prisoners, to have been 
hoisted over the Capitol at Rich- 
mond to celebrate the 4th of July. 
Another curious keepsake left by 
the free and Republican army was 
& cat-o’-nine-tails, very neatly manu- 
factured, with wooden handle and 
leather thongs. 

After Tuesday there was no en- 
gagement worth mentioning. By 
Thursday M‘Clellan had established 
himself in a position on the James 
River, which the Confederates did 
not venture to attack. 

Thus did Gtneral M‘Clellan suc- 
cessfully “effect a flank movement, 
in order to improve his strategic 
position ;” and thus did he reach 
his new base of operations. 

On Thursday, June 26, he was 
within five pon i of Richmond; on 
Thursday, July 3, he was over thirty 
miles from Richmond. 

He left in the hands of the Con- 
federates 51 pieces of cannon, 10,000 
prisoners, and 37,000 small - arms, 
besides some stores and other pro- 
perty saved from destruction. 


This flank movement of M‘Clel- 
lan’s has again somewhat postponed 
the termination to this ninety-days’ 
rebellion. It appears rather more 
probable that Jackson will be in 
Pennsylvania this autumn than that 
M‘Clellan will reach Richmond. 

This defeat, however, is more 
than a mere temporary reverse. It 
shows that the North, with all the 
energy it has exerted, has not the 
power to carry out its purpose. 

The battle of Bull’s Run oc- 
curred in July 1861. The Lincolo 
Government then commenced de- 
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voting its chief energies to rais- 
ing and equipping this, the Grand 
Army of the Potomac. The pre- 
parations occupied seven months, 
till last April it was sent forth to 
subjugate the South. It has, how- 
ever, proved insufficient to occupy 
the single State of Virginia, great 
_ part of which was asserted to be 
loyal to the North. In no instance 
has it ventured twenty-five miles 
from its transports. The Lincoln 
Government contemplate the mili- 
tary occupation of the whole of the 
Confederate States: one-third of their 
term of power has elapsed, and the 
have not yet been able to establis 
an efficient military occupation in 
a single one of the seceded States. 
Ion Virginia and Tennessee, Oonfede- 
rate notes pass current within the 
Federal lines, and daily communi- 
cation is maintained with the Con- 
federate authorities. Far from being 
able to establish any kind of settled 
government in those portions of 
Virginia aod Tennessee which are 
held by their land forces, they are 
unable to suppress the adherents of 
the _ Southern cause, who openly 
defy their authority, in Kentucky 
and in Missouri. 

By water they have met with no 
resistance, and have successfully oc- 
cupied many ports, but in no single 
instance have they been able to ex- 
tend their authority thirty miles 
from the water. 

In the mean time, the Government 
of the Confederate States has had 
a year to consolidate its power, and 
it has, at the present moment, both 
@ more numerous and a better armed 
and equipped army in the field than 
it has ever yet had. 

If Mr. Lincoln’s armies have been 
unable to get complete possession 
even of Tennessee, his Government 
has been still less successful in re- 
uniting any portion of territory. 

Let us take Virginia as an ex- 
ample, of. which the writer can speak 
from personal observation. 

This State, it should be borne in 
mind, was disposed, even after Mr. 
Lincoln’s election, to stand by the 
Union and the existing Constitu- 
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tion. It joined the Confederacy 
tardily and reluctantly. The ordi- 
nance of secession was not passed 
till after Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation 
calling out an armed force to invade 
the South, and, as many Virginians 
to this day assert, never would have 
been passed but for that proclama- 
tion. 

If, therefore, the Northern Gov- 
ernment could look for support in 
any of the seceded States, it would 
be in Virginia. They have even 
claimed to have this State so far 
with them as to retain in Congress 
at Washington a pretended repre- 
sentative of Virginia. 

Now to give some idea of the actual 
state of feeling in Virginia. Men who 
voted for the Union candidates to the 
Convention are not only now serving 
in the Confederate army, but are 
among the most violent enemies of 
the North. Throughout even those 
districts which are in the occupation 
of the Federal troops, a Southern 
soldier, or any Southerner, may 
throw himself on the protection of 
the first person he meets on the 
road, rich or poor, man or woman, 
with the most perfect safety. He 
will not only receive information 
as to which roads are held by the 
Yankees, and so forth, but if it is 
possible to help him on his road 
or receive him in-doors it will be 
done. The fact that he is embarked 
in “the cause,” is sufficient recom- 
mendation. He may tell his story 
at the bar-room to the whole village, 
and count with perfect safety on 
secrecy. And this within a few 
miles of the headquarters of the 
Federals, with large amounts of 
secret service money at the disposal 
of their officers! 

The following incident will eerve 
as an illustration :— 

A dozen private citizens set out - 
to capture eight deserters from the 
Southern army, who had so far 
made good their escape as to be in 
a boat on the Potomac. A fight 
ensued, in which three of the citi- 
zens were wounded. They, however, 
captured the deserters, and carried 
all but two of them thence fifty 
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miles, until they delivered them up 
within the Confederate lines. 

So hostile are the people that it 
is unsafe for Federal soldiers to 
move to any distance from their 
main body, because those citizens 
who have been excused from mili- 
tary service, on account of age or 
health, will combine among them- 
selves to lie in ambush for the in- 
vaders if they think they have any 
chance of inflicting upon them 
some injury. To mention two in- 
stances: On one occasion a party 
of a hundred Federal soldiers was 
attacked, and fifteen were killed. 
On another occasion, out of a small 
party of eleven, two were killed, 
eight were taken, and one escaped. 

Even the women take part in 
the war. At the time of Stuart’s 
cavalry raid in rear of M‘Clellan’s 
camp, there was one lady who cap- 
tured two Federal troopers. The 
two cavaliers were in the act of 
effecting a rapid flank movement 
along the r close to her house, 
when she stepped out in front of 
them, and called on them to sur- 
render, saying there was no escape. 
The defenders of the Union dis- 
mounted, laid their arms at the 
corner of the fence, and retired, by 
the lady’s direction, to a back room 
in the house. About an hour after, 
the Confederate cavalry did really 
appear, and the prisoners were duly 
delivered over by their captor. 

At Winehester,: when Banks re- 
treated through the town from 
Jackson, some of the women fired 
upon the Federal troops, and not 
entirely without effect, for a few 
were killed. This, when first §re- 

rted, was contradicted. The in- 
ormant, on whose authority it is 
here stated, was an eyewitness. 

If this is the species of resistance 
which the Federals meet with in 
Virginia, what would they have to 
expect if they ever got to Georgia 
or South Carolina? 

The truth is, that former party 
distinctions have been completely 
obliterated among the inhabitants 
of the State by a common hatred 
against the invaders of their soil ; 
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and, at the present day, the feeling 
of a Venetian towards the Austrians 
is a friendly and charitable senti- 
ment, compared with that of a Vir- 
ginian towards the Yankees. 

As the war continues, this hatred 
is becoming more and more bitter. 

Hitherto there have been very 
few acts of severity. M‘Clellan’s 
forces are under better discipline 
than any others in America; and 
it should be mentioned to his 
honor that, of all the Northern 
commanders, he has been the only 
one who has steadily kept in view 
the principles on which civilised 
men ought to conduct war. 

The only well-authenticated act 
of cruelty has. been that of shelling 
houses from boats on the Potomac, 
which has been done not as a mili- 
tary measure, but as a punishment 
to the owners for entertaining men 
on their way to join the Southern 
army. This has been done without 
warning to the inhabitants, and in 
two instances there were women 
actually in the house when the first 
shells passed through it. Happily 
such cases have hitherto been ex- 
ceptional. 

The houses, too, of prominent 
Secessionists have been burnt, and 
books, pictares, and furniture in 
some instances wantonly destroyed ; 
but, as a general rule, the Federal 
commanders in Virginia have en- 
deavoured to avoid increasing the 
loss and suffering which the passage 
of an army always entails on the 
inhabitants. 

The Federal armies are now, 
however, to act on a new system. 
They are to subsist on the country 
through which they pass. No guard 
is to be placed over private property. 
Every adult male citizen is to be 
seized ; and in case of his declining 
the oath of allegiance—to take 
which renders him guilty, in his 
own opinion, and in the opinion of 
his neighbours, of perjury and trea- 
son—he is to be driven from his 
home. Furthermore, the inhabit- 
ants are rendered responsible, even 
with their lives, for any attack 
which may be made on the Federal! 
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troops within those imaginary boun- 
daries which Northern generals call 
their lines. 

The execution of these orders is 
not likely to conciliate the Virgi- 
nians, nor is any severity towards 
citizens likely to put a-stop to 
guerilla attacks, although it may 
very probably produce reprisals. 

Such a system cannot fail to in- 
tensify the hatred of the inhabit- 
ants, and to increase the tendency 
to cruel and savage conduct, which, 
it must be owned with regret, is 
daily gaining ground on both sides. 
It may seem unfair to say this of 
both sides, when the Southern arms 
have never been sullied by any un- 
worthy act, despite the provoca- 
tions received from Generals But- 
ler, Wool, and Pope. But this is 
in no small degree owing to the 
advantage which the South enjoys 
over the North in having a far 
superior set of men in power, who 
would never countenance any ex- 
cess on the part of their subordi- 
nates. The Northern leaders are, 
however, now using their utmost 
endeavours to exasperate the South. 
If the President’s proclamation just 
issued (July 25) — which will, within 
two months’ time, forfeit not only 
the property but the lives of the 
greater part of the inhabitants of 
the Confederate States— should be 
apywhere carried into effect, it 
may perhaps drive the people of 
the South to retaliatory measures. 
This proclamation, in point of fact, 
amounts to that vigorous measure 
which has long been advocated by 
the extreme party at the North— 
namely, a universal confiscation of 
property, so that loyal settlers may 
be able to occupy the deserted 
properties. 

If the people of the North are 
bent on prosecuting the war, these 
are undoubtedly the right princi- 
ples upon which to act. 

The mistake of the moderate 
party of the North has been that 
of advocating war together with 
conciliatory measures. They have 
not realised the fact that the war 
has united the two sections against 
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each other, and that the South, 
being the invaded and the weaker, 
has been the most firmly united of 
the two. The South will listen to 
no conciliation, and will accept’ no 
compromise. They will not con- 
sent to treat upon any other basis 
than that of separation. The coun- 
try must be ruined before it can be 
subdued. 

It is useless to argue any longer 
on the original merits of Secession. 
Separation is now not a question 
of right, or even of expediency, 
but a simple matter of fact. e 
people of the Confederate States 
ate a separate nation; distinct 
from the Northern people not only 
in their customs and their social 
relations, but in their whole mode 
of thought, in their ideas of govern- 
ment, and to some extent even in 
their laws. 

The Southern States seceded 
mainly for the better security of 
their slave property, but now they 
are fighting for their soil: slave- 
holder and non-slaveholder are 
standing shoulder to shoulder in 
the ranks to struggle against what 
they feel to be an intolerable op- 
pression. With the South it has 
ceased to be a party contest; it is 
a national war. And each succes- 
sive day cements the common hat- 
red against the invader. Recon- 
struction of any Union is out of the 
question. Indeed, no government 
is possible in which men from the 
North and from the South should 
articipate on equal terms. In the 

outh there has arisen a 
feeling of personal hatred towards 
the North. Failing success, the 
men of the South declare they 
would consent to be dependent, 
not to say on France or England, 
but on Spain or on Timbuctoo, 
rather than ever again have any 
dealings with such a Government 
as that which prevails at Washing- 
ton. Men who a few months ago 
cursed South Carolina as the cause 
of these civil troubles, now thank 
Heaven for seate precipitated the 
issue, and only blame their own 
blindness in not perceiving that 
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they had to deal at the North with 
a cruel and perfidious power. They 
had hoped to separate, if. not in 
peace, yet after a slight show of 
war. They were bitterly deceived 
when the North embarked unani- 
mously in a war of spoliation, and 
therefore it is that they rejoice at 
the sight of every fresh sod which 
is turned over a Northern soldier. 
They exult to see their enemies 
laid under that soil which they 
came to conquer and to possess. 

Mr. Trollope, in his ‘ North Amer- 
ica,’ says that it was impossible for 
the North to yield without war ; 
that it was the South which chose 
violence, and ought therefore to 
bear the consequences without re- 
crimination. In point of argu- 
ment this may be true. In order 
to understand the resentment felt 
in the South, however, it is only 
necessary to look a few months 
back: innumerable extracts might 
be quoted from the Northern papers 
on the expediency of peaceful separa- 
tion. The South counted on this. 


They point to the declarations made 
in the North: to such declarations, 
for instance, as those made at that 
Democratic meeting in December 
1860, when ex-Senator Dix, now a 
Major-General in the Federal ser- 
vice, was Chairman on the Com- 


mittee of Resolutions. They quote 
the language held by such men as 
Dickinson, Reverdy Johnson, and 
Winthrop; they look back to the 
record of tle Conciliation meeting 
at Faneuil Hall eighteen months 
ago, when E. Everett was praised 
far writing — “If our sister States 
must leave us, in the name of Hea- 
ven let them go in peace.” If any 
faith is to be placed in the declara- 
tions of men, publicly and deliber- 
ately made, the South had a right 
to expect that at least such men as 
these would have raised their voices 
in the interest of peace. Far from 
this, they now find them sup- 
porting the war, and even urging 
conquest and spoliation. This it 
is which inspires every man of the 
South with a personal bitterness 
against the politicians of the North, 
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which is far beyond common enmity, 
for it is that feeling of resentment and 
contempt which one man feels towards 
another whom he once trusted, and 
whom he has subsequently found to be 
false. 

These feelings are violent, per- 
haps unreasonably violent; but it 
must be remembered that the 
Southerners throughout the Confed- 
eracy have not only suffered every 
— inconvenience and even 
ardship on account of this war, 
but that there is scarcely a family 
which has not already lost some re- 
lative : for the troops at the South 
have been raised by such a general 
move on the part of the population 
as can only take place in a war of 
liberation. On the other hand, the 
people of the North boast that 
they have not yet felt this war; 
and Northern officers, when cap- 
tured, assure the Confederates that, 
as to the Northern losses, every 
respectable man in the North se- 
cretly rejoices to see the low popu- 
lace from the great towns and the 
Irish and German emigrants so con- 
veniently disposed of. 

What has been said above, al- 
though inadequate to convey an 
idea of the fail force of resentment 
which animates the people of the 
Confederate States, may be sufii- 
cient to show the impossibility of 
their returning to live under the 
same government with their ene- 
mies. It is too late. The so-called 
Union party cannot count on the 
support of even a small minority 
within the seceded States. Mr. 
Thurlow Weed himself confessed 
this in the ‘Albany Journal’ a few 
days since. 

The object, then, in the further 
prosecution of this war is undeni- 
ably to establish a dominion such 
as that which the ablest of our 
political writers has pointed out, on 
purely theoretical grounds, to be one 
of the worst possible forms of oppres- 
sion — namely, the absolute dominion 
of a majority in one section of a coun- 
try over a minority geographically 
separated from them. 

The actual state of America more 
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than bears out the writer’s able specu- 
lations: unfortunately, however, his 
pen has lately been employed in try- 
ing to throw a veil over the facts, 
which furnish daily proof of the cor- 
rectness of his theory. 

Not to quote instances from ter- 
ritory avowedly under military oc- 
cupation, or from~* Kentucky and 
Missouri, where part of the popu- 
lation are in arms against the Gov- 
ernment, but to take a peaceful 
State, Maryland. This State was 
said to be loyal; and it is true 
that a numerous party among her 
citizens are in favour of the Union. 
Yet what is the mode of govern- 
ment in Maryland? Members of 
the State Legislature have been 
seized and thrown into prison 
where some have now been for ten 
months, without any form of trial, 
without so much as a reason defi- 
nitely assigned. This was, in the 
words of Mr. Seward, to inspire a 
“wholesome terror” through the 
State. At the elections soldiers were 
stationed at the polls; many citizens 
were hindered from voting, while the 
votes of Federal soldiers who had 
never been citizens of Maryland were 
registered. 

The laws of treason have been 
extended. It is treason for a 
Marylander to cross the Potomac 
and return to his home, although 
the opposite shore has for some 
time been in the possession of the 
Federal forces. Arrests are made 
without legal «warrant, and the 
prisoners are not brought to any 
trial, but after a time are either 
released or sent to Fort Lafayette 
at pleasure. Arrests are made on 
charges of treasonable language, the 
informer not being even required 
to make oath of what he states: 
consequently there is a flourishing 
system of delation. All these are 
matters of daily occurrence; if 
names and dates are not given, it is 
only for want of space. If required, 
they shall be forthcoming. 

It was only a few days since that 
some men accused of treasonable 
language in Massachusetts were 
dismissed, it having been argued 
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before the court that there must 
exist an overt act to constitute 
treason, 

Not long since, in Maryland, a 
lawyer, making use of the same 
argument, made bold to say, in de- 
fence of a youthful client, that the 
pronunciation of the words “ Hur- 
rah for Jeff. Davis!” did not consti- 
tute the crime of treason against the 
United States. Thé lawyer was ar- 
rested, and is now at Fort Lafayette. 
At one period children were arrested 
in Baltimore for being dressed in red 
and white. 

In defence of these proceedings, 
we are reminded that the Habeas 
Corpus has been suspended in Eng- 
land more than once. True. Bat 
when has the law been openly and 
systematically disregarded, and the 
authority of the judiciary violently 
over-ridden by the officers of the 
executive, without any legislative 
authority whatsoever? Arbitrary 
power in America has no regular 
form, no public system. The people 
have established a rough and ready 
despotism which acts without rule, 
and, therefore, the more efficiently. 

European experience proves how 
a laws may be avoided. Mr. 

incoln’s Government has recourse 
to means more effectual than the 
censorship. If a paper has offended, 
the editor is consigned, without 
warning, to the nearest fort ; 
if necessary, his staff is sent along 
with him. For a minor offence, the 
provost- marshal walks into the pre- 
mises, demands the keys, and de- 
clares the office closed until farther 
orders. 

These energetic measures have 
taught obedience. It is signified 
by telegraph from Washington that 
such a despatch is not for publica- 
tion; or that such a sentence, or 
such and such words, are to be 
omitted ; and it is done. The 
local authorities give the editor to 
understand that the circumstances 
of such and such an arrest are not 
for publication; and the editor 
obeys. , : 

It most not be for a moment 
supposed from these accounts that 
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the mass of the people of the North 
are in any way interfered with by 
the Government. These acts occur 
in places in which the people of the 
Northern States would gladly see the 
Government adopt more stringent 
measures. The majority thorough- 
ly support the Government at Wash- 
ington. Redress, therefore, is hope- 
less. Mr. Seward’s system is leni- 
ent compared -with the measures 
which might to-morrow be passed 
by popular vote in the Northern 
States. For a minority placed in 
such a position there is no safety, 
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except in separation. This is be- 
ginning to be practically felt in the 
border States, and, consequently, a 
leaning towards the South is daily 
gaining ground. They must join the 
South in self-defence. 

The prosecution of this war will 
not only array the States which 
have already seeeded into a compact 
and hostile nation, bat it will proba- 
bly drive the border States to seek 
security in joining the Southern 
Confederacy. 


Wasuincton, July 27, 1862. 





CAXTONIANA: 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON LIFE, LITERATURE, AND MANNERS. 


By the Author of ‘ The Caxton Family.’ 


PART IX, 


NO. XIII.—ON ESSAY-WRITING IN GENERAL, AND THESE ESSAYS IN PARTICULAR. 


TueErE is no pecoliarity in Mon- 
taigne which more called forth the 
censure of his earlier critics than 
the frequent want of correspond- 
ence between the subject matter of 
his discourse, and the title prefixed 
to it. 

“ Witness,” says one of the friend- 
liest of his commentators, — “ Wit- 
ness the Essays ‘On the History 
of Spurina, ‘On some Verses of 
Virgil? ‘On Vanity, ‘On Physiog- 
nomy,’ &c.; in these the author inco- 
herently rambles from one subject 
to another without any order or con- 
nection. 

Now, whether this peculiarity in 
Montaigne be really a fault or not, 
there is no doubt that, in him, it is 
not to be ascribed to the want of 
premeditation and care. With all his 
vivacity, Montaigne was essentially 
artistic, sparing no pains to do his 
best for the work to which his genius 
was the best adapted. 

If in each succeeding edition of 
his Essays he did not materially 
correct what had been already writ- 


ten, it was because, as he tells us, 
— “Writers should well consider 
what they do before they give their 
wares to the light — they have no ex- 
cuse for haste — who hastens them?” 
But though he so deliberately weigh- 
ed the substance and so elaborately 
settled the form of sentences once 
set in type, that he found no cause 
to recast them,—still, in each suc- 
ceeding edition he-interpolated new 
sentences rich with new illustrations 
from riper experience or extended 
scholarship. Sv that his style, as it 
now comes down to us, has been 
compared to a pearl necklace, io 
which all the pearls were original- 
ly of equal size, but to which, 
from time to time, pearls much 
larger have been added, increas- 
ing the value of the necklace, but 
impairing the symmetry of the 
setting. 

But it is evident from his own 
frank avowals that Montaigne de- 
liberately resolved, at the first, 
upon that freedom of movement, 
that licence of ‘leap and skip,” 
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which he continued with unabated 


vivacity to the last. “I go out of 
the way,” he says, ‘‘ but it is rather 
from a wantonness than _heedless- 
ness. I love the poetic ramble by 
leaps and skips—it is an art, as 
Plato says—light, nimble, and a 
little maddish.” He proceeds to 
defend himself by the authority of 
his acknowledged model among the 
ancient writers. “There are,” he 
observes, “ pieces in Plutarch, where 
he forgets his theme, — where the 
proposition of his argument is only 
found by incidence, and _ stuffed 
throughout with foreign matter. 
Good God! how beautiful then are 
his variations and frolicsome sallies, 
and then most beautiful when they 
seem to be fortuitous and _ intro- 
duced for want of heed. It is the 
inattentive reader that loses my 
subject, and not I: there will al- 
ways be found some phrase or other 
in a corner, that is to the purpose, 
though it lie very close.’”* 

It is clear from all this that Mon- 
taigne wrote as great artists do 
write —,viz., from an unerring per- 
ception of that which was most suit- 
able to his own genius, and let me 
add, of that which may be less evi- 
dent to the commonplace order of 
critics — viz., the true theory and 
spirit of the kind of work which 
had engaged his forethought and 
concentrated his study. 

For in the art of essay-writiog 
there appear to be two extremes 
necessarily opposed to each other — 
towards one or the other of which 
the intermediate varieties of that 
class of composition tend to gravi- 
tate — firstly, the essay which is in 
spirit and form didactic, and sets 
forth a definite proposition, to be 
established by Jogical reasoning 
and connected argument. In such 
essays, addressed rigidly to the 
understanding, the personality of 
the writer disappears. In a treatise 
on the Circulating Medium, on 
the Comparative Populousness of 
the Ancient States, on some vexed 
point in political economy, statistics, 
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moral science, &c., the author, even 
where his name gives to his opinions 
a recognised authority, must not dis- 
tract your attention from his argu- 
ment by attempts to engage your in- 
terest in himself. Directly = 
to this species of essay is that in 
which the writer does not profess 
to enforce any abstract propo- 
sition by sustained ratiocination, 
but rather powe forth to the reader, 
as he would to an intimate friend, 
his individual impressions and con- 
victiong, his sentiments, his fan- 
cies; not imposing on you a school- 
man’s doctrine, but imparting to 
you a companion’s mind. He does 
not sternly say to you, “ You should 
think this or that ;’ but rather, 
‘“This or that is what I think, 
fancy, or feel.” As the first-men- 
tioned kind of essay, addressed 
solely to the understanding, is in- 
herently didactic in the substance, 
so it is essentially prosaic in the 
style. Whatever the elegance of 
its periods, whatever the felicity of 
its ornaments, still the elegance is 
that of appropriate lucidity in state- 
ment and polished vigour in reason- 
ing; and the ornament is only feli- 
citous, where, like the golden en- 
richment of the Milanese coats of 
steel it renders more conspicuous 
the sterner metal on which it be- 
stows an additional value. 
the second kind of essay has in it 
much of the genericai spirit of 
poetry. And so Montaigne himself 
very justly conceived, implying the 
excuse for his own playful licences, 
where alone it ought to be sough 
and where his critics had neglec 

to look for it — viz., in the truth that 
poetical genius of high order will 
have its way, and though its mode 
of expression may dispense with 
verse, it can never be justly under- 
stood if it be only looked on as 
prose. ‘‘A thousand poets,” says 
Montaigne in treating of his own 
compositions, “creep in the pro- 
saic style; but the best old prose 
(and I strew it here, up and down, 
indifferently for verse) shines 





* Montaigne, ‘Of Vanity,’ Cotton’s Translation, Revised Edition, 1776, 
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throughout, and has the lusty 
vigour and boldness of poetry, not 
without some air of its frenzy. 


I mean that the matter should 
distinguish itself; it sufficiently 
shows where it changes, where it 
concludes, where it begins, and 
where it rejoins, without interweav- 
ing it with words of connection, in- 
troduced for the service of dall and 
inattentive ears."* And the kind 
of poetry to which such form of 
essay belongs, is that which 3 most 
opposed to the didactic, and ma 
be described in the words wit 
which Hegel has defined the char- 
acter of lyric poetry in its differ- 
ence from the epic. 

“ That,” says this exquisite critic, 
“which the lyrical poetry ex- 
presses is the subjective, —the in- 
terior world, the sentiments, the 
contemplations, and the emotions 
of the soul ; instead of retracing the 
development of an action, its es- 
sence and its final goal are the ex- 
pression of the interior movements 
of the mind of the individual. . . . 
It is the personal thought, the in- 
ternal sentiment and contemplation, 
in whatsoever they have truthful 
and substantial. And the poet ex- 
prrenee them as his own thought, 

is passion peculiar to himself, his 
personal disposition, or the result 
of his reflections.” 

Apply this definition to the Essays 
of Montaigne, and it fits as exactly 
as it does to the Odes of Horace. 
Elsewhere I have called Montaigne 
the Horace of Essayists—an appel- 
lation which appears to me appro- 
priate, not only from the  subjec- 
tive and personal expression of his 
genins, but from his genial amenity ; 
rom his harmonious combination of 
sportiveness and earnestness; and, 
above al), from the full attainment 
of that highest rank in the subjec- 
tive order of intellect; when the 
author, in the mirror of his indi- 
vidual. interior life, glasses the world 
around and without him; and, not 
losing his own identity, yet identi- 
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fies himself with infinite varieties 
of mankind. 

Just as Shakespeare has pre- 
cedence over all ts who deal 
with the objective, inasmuch as his 
own personality is so abnegated or 
concealed that it needs the finest 
observer to conjecture what might be 
Shakespeare’s individual opinions 
and beliefs apart from those which 
he puts into the lips of his charac- 
ters, so Montaigne’s precedence over 
all essayists who have regarded na- 
ture and life from the subjective 
point of view is maintained by the 
hardy frankness with which he 
carries out to the extreme the ly- 
rical characteristic of individualised 
personality. That which is called 
his egotism forms the charm and 
the strength of his genius. And 
here it is that he stands alone, be- 
cause no other essayist has united 
the same courage in self-exposition 
with the same close family resem- 
blance to the generality of mankind. 
Rousseau or Cardan may be as con- 
fidingly egotistical as Montaigne, 
but they present to us in their per- 
sonalities creatures so exceptional, 
so unlike the general character of 
mankind, that they appear almost 
abnormal, and we are not even sure 
that they are thoroughly sane. 

Between these two opposed schools 
in essay — viz., that which argues, 
like Hume, for a specific proposi- 
tion, and that which, like Montaigne, 
rather places before the reader the 
thoughts and sentiments of an in- 
dividual mind — there are many gra- 
dations, in which both schools are 
more or less mingled, and to which, 
therefore, I give the name of the 
Mixed Essay. In Bacon's Miscel- 
laneous Essays there is little logical 
argument ; but there is a laconic ad- 
herence to the thesis set out, main- 
tained by sententious assertion on 
the authority and ipse dizit of the 
writer, who thereby rather insinu- 
ates than proclaims his personality : 
with Johnson the personality is 
somewhat more obtruded, and the 
assertion more supported, by argu- 





* Montaigne, ‘Of Vanity,’ Cotton's Translation, Revised Edition, 1776. 
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ment: with Addison the distinctions 
between the two classes of com- 
position are more obviously _pre- 
served. In the Essay on the ‘ Plea- 
sures of Imagination,’ for instance, 
Addison is almost wholly scholastic 
and objective, arguing his question 
as a truth deduced from yong 
exterior to his own personal impres- 
sions ; but in the Essay on ‘ Super- 
stition’ (Spectator,’ 12), or on ‘ Pro- 
fessions’ (‘Spectator’ 21), there is 
little more than what we may assume 
to be the lyrical effusion of his own 
contemplations and reflections. The 
charming Essays of Elia are almost 
wholly of the latter description. 
Their egotism is chastened and sub- 
dued, but their personality is never 
relinquished: it is not philosophy 
that selects its problem, and _pro- 
ceeds to solve it—it is Charles Lamb 
who, philosophising through whim 
and fancy, allures you to listen to 
Charles Lamb. 

These humble lucubrations are 
necessarily of the mixed or eclectic 
school of Essay, I am too English — 
that is, too shy — to become the can- 
did reporter of myself, and emulate 
the courageous confidence in the 
sympathy of his reader with which 
Montaigne dilates on his personal ha- 
bits and his constitutional ailments. 
Neither do I desire so to contract 
my experience, and so to reject the 
free play of speculation and fancy, 
as to move undeviatingly along the 
straight line of logic towards some 
abstract proposition. It is not every 
bird that flies as the crow flies to- 
wards its food or its nest. Unques- 
tionably, herein I retain my personal- 
ity, because without it all other kind 
of essay than the argumentative and 
scholastic would be characterless and 
lifeless. In fiction the writer rarely 
speaks for himself; when he does 
80, it is but episodically — covertly — 
without giving us any tangible guar- 
antee of his individual sincerity. In 
politics, and indeed in all polemics, 
the disputant argues for a cause, 
and in so. doing it is better to cite 
any other authority than his own. 
But in monologues of this kind it 
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is a mind, and a heart, and a soul 
that are honestly giving out to the 
world what they have imbibed from ex- 
perience, through the varied process of 
observation, reflection, outward survey, 
and interior contemplation, Certain- 
ly many may say, “ What care we what 
this man thinks, fancies, feels, believes, 
or questions? His opinions or sen- 
timents are in no account with us, 
If he affirms, ‘I will prove a truth,’ 
we will listen to him, not for his sake, 
but for the sake of the truth. But 
when he merely says, ‘I think, I feel, 
a fico for his thoughts and his feel- 
ings !” 

Certainly many may so say, and 
I have no right to blame them. I 
can only reply, with all possible 
meekness, that I entertain no sucht 
contempt for the mind of any fel- 
low-man; that to me no class of 
reading is more pleasant, and not 
many classes of literature more in- 
structive, than that in which a man, 
who has lived long enough in the 
world of men and of books to have 
acquired a wide experience of the 
one, and gathered some varied stores 
for reflection from the other, im- 
parts to me the results to which one 
mind arrives from lengthened and 
diversified interchange with many 
minds. I need not necessarily take 
him as a jadge upon matters of con- 
troversy ; but at least I may form my 
own judgment the better by admit- 
ting him as a witness, I do not ask 
him to be always saying something 
new. If, having wit or courage 
enough to say something new (than 
which nothing is more easy), he yet, 
after the siftings and weighings of 
his own unbiassed judgment, arrives 
ata conclusion as old as a proverb, 
I am pleased to find a fresh cor- 
roboration of some belief which I 
have been accustomed to cherish as 
a trath. 

Charmed with observing in Deger- 
ando’s ‘Comparative History of the 
Systems of Philosophy,’ the reflected 
image of his own life and thoaght 
from youth, Goethe exclaims, in 
that careless strength with which he 
flings abroad solid masses of truth, 
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—The great thing, after all is to 
know on which side we stand, and 
where,” ® 

Thus it never occurs to me, in 
the composition of these essays, to 
aim at that praise for originality 
which is readily obtained by any 
writer who embodies paradoxes hos- 
tile to common sense in language 

versive of common English, I 

now that I cannot fail to say 
much that is original, whether I 
will or not, because I am_ here 
simply expressing my own. mind, 
as formed by life and by read- 
ing. No other human being in 
the world can have gove through 
the same combinations of experi- 
ence in life, or the same range 
ef choice in reading. Therefore, 
whatever ifs general resemblance to 
others, still in many respects my 
mind must be peculiar to myself, 
and the expression of it must in 
many respects be original, It is so 
with every man, whatever the de- 
gree of his talents, who has lived 
variously and read largely. He 
may not be original when he deals 
with fiction; for invention there is 
intuitive, is genius, the gift of the 
gods. But when he is not inventing 
a fable, nor imagining beings who 
pever existed, and going utterly out of 
himself to assign to them motives he 
never experienced, and actions he 
never committed ;—— when, in short, 
he is merely taking off the stamp of 
his own mind, there can be no other 
impression wholly like it, and he is 
original without genius and without 
labour. 

In fiction I am nothing if I do 
not invent; that cannot critically 
be called a novel which does not 
artistically convey a novelty; but in 
this confessional of thought I say 
what I think, indifferent whether 
it be new or old. Though I may 
come to conclusions to which mil- 
lions have arrived before, and in 
passing ooward to those conclu- 
sions may utter much which thou- 
sands have already uttered, yet I 
am not the less sure that, here and 
there, I shall chance upon combina- 
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tions of ideas which have never 
hitherto been so combined, and 
that there is not a single one of 
these Essays in which some remarks 
wholly original will not be found 
by a reader to whom a fair degree 
of knowledge has taught the re- 
quired justice of observation. He 
who accuses me, herein, of the want 
of originality, accuses himself of that 
want of discrimination which comes 
from carelessness oor ignorance. 
“There are things,” says Goethe, 
“which you dé not notice, only be- 
cause you do not look at them.” All 
the leaves in an oak tree, all the faces 
in a flock, are the same to the ordi- 
nary eye; but the naturalist can find 
no two leaves exactly alike, and the 
shepherd can distinguish every face in 
his flock by some original peculiarity. 

I leave it to professed philosophers 
to group certain facts together, and 
then form them into a definitive sys- 
tem. Schelling, while showing how 
unstable, shifting, evanescent all sys- 
tems are, still thinks it essential to 
pure reasoning that a sage must make 
choice of a system which, as it were, 
holds together the threads of his argu- 
ment, and converges the rays of his 
thought. 

“ System,” says Sir William Ha- 
milton, “is only valuable when it 
is not arbitrarily devised, but arises 
naturally out of the facis, and the 
whole facts, themselves. On _ the 
other hand, to despise system is 
to despise philosophy; for the end 
of philosophy is the detection of 
unity.” 

Certainly I do not despise philo- 
sophy; but I cannot help remark- 
ing how much Time despises sys- 
tem. To the system of Locke, 
more rigidly narrowed by Condil- 
lac, and culminating in Hume, 
succeeds the system of Reid. From 
the system of Reid grows the sys- 
tem of Kant; from the system of 
Kant emanates the system of Schel- 
ling, the system of Hegel — what- 
ever other new system may now 
be rising into vogue. Systems 
spring up every day, wither down, 
end again efiloresce. Scarcely does 
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Lamarck seem defunct and for- 
gotten, ere, out-Lamarcking La- 
marck, appears Darwin! Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, exulting in this 
perpetual transmutation of  sys- 
tems in the crucible of Time, ex- 
claims, with grave enthusiasm, 
. “As experiment results from the 
experiment it supersedes, so system 
is destined to generate system in a 
progress never attaining, but ever 
approximating to, perfection.” But 
this progress consists in «periodical 
retrogressions ; — if it approximate 
to perfection, it is always harking 
back to some system dismissed long 
ago as wholly imperfect. Perplexed 
by the phenomena of hypnotism, 
mesmerism, and the like thauma- 
turgia, physiology (at least in the 
more progressive schools of the 
Continent) has recurred for its 
most valuable hints to the mysti- 
cism of Alexandrian Platonists, who 
are again taken down from their 
shelves to corroborate “a system.” 
Within the last twenty years, Van 
Helmont has become once more 
an authority; and there is scarcely 
a new work treating of psychology 
which the inquirers of France and 
Germany have lately put forth, 
wherein the great discoverer of 
gas is not quoted with respect. 
M. Maury, accounting rationally for 
the phenomena ascribed to magic, 
vulgarly confounded with conjur- 
ing or imposture, says, with 
simple truth, “ The secret of magic 
is to be sought in physiology”—viz., 
it is centred in rare effects, prodac- 
ible on certain constitations. But 
that is no discovery; it had been 
said before by the sages of anti- 
quity, and the illuminati of the 
middle ages. 

The whole tendency of philo- 
sopby at this moment on the Con- 
tinent is towards a return to philo- 
eophies long neglected. What a 
reaction is silently going on to- 
wards Aristotle! I see amongst 
the most “ progressive” schoolmen 


of Europe the rise of scaffoldiogs 
for the restoration of antique 
thrones. 


Where innovation is boldest, it 
VOL. XCII. 
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is often in reducing a number of 
complex ideas, which have been, 
as it were, the crystallisations of 
Time round an original monad, 
back to the monad itself, and so 
leaving it to Time to crystallise the 
monad again. 

Bichat materialised the old triple 
divisions of life— the animal, the 
rational, the spiritual —into the two 
forms, “life organic and life vege- 
table.” Tissot, nowadays, rejects 
all ‘divisions whatsoever, and in that 
search for unity which our great 
Scotch metaphysical critic calls “the 
end of philosophy,” consolidates and 
cramps all that we think, feel, and 
imagine, into one absolute unity — 
Lire. Notable discovery! which, 
in plain words, simply means this, 
Life is life! Probably that much 
was known before the Egyptians 
had founded a college, or the Chal-. 
dees consulted a star. 

The systems of Newton and Ba- 
con still keep their ground, but not 
unassailed. Time already, though 
as yet with no noisy strides, is on 
his march against them. Whoever 
is somewhat familiar with the epec- 
ulative reasonings of Continental 
Europe in these later days, will 
find audacious questionings even of 
the doctrine of gravitation, and still 
more daring assertions that the 
Baconian system of induction is 
not only inapplicable to those pro- 
blems which man most desires to 
solve, but, if adhered to inflexi- 
bly, would leave our own nature 
the most hopeless of riddles. Cer- 
tainly I say not that these temera- 
rious besiegers of the only two sys- 
tems of modern thought which are 
still standing, seemingly strong and 
secure, on the last boundaries of hu- 
man reason, have embraced a cause 
which established philosophy should 
even deign to examine; or that, by 
marching with them, we shall “ ap- 
proximate towards perfection.” I 
dare not presume to conjecture a 
flaw in the codes of a Newton or 
Bacon; but this I do venture to 
predicate, that sooner or later the 
ranks of the besiegers wili swell, 
and carry the day. New systems. 
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will replace for a time even those 
of the ‘Novom Organum’ and 
‘Principia.’ But two thousand 
years after that victory, the ‘ Novum 
Organum’ and ‘Principia’ will 
again be re-aired and well dusted, 
and set up in the schools as the 
only sound systems; they will 
then be called novelties, “ approxi- 
mating towards perfection.” ‘Time 
sees the systems pass and re-pass, 
emerge and evanish, re-arise and re- 
wane, with a calm and contempte- 
ous indulgence. But that which 
Time does retain everlastingly in 
honour, is the philosopher’s thought, 
apart from his system. 

The thought of Copernicus, Kep- 
ler, Descartes, stands aloft and im- 
perishable, though we scarce see 
even the wrecks of their systems, 
the sites which they occupied have 
been so built upon. It is with 
them as with cities, in which the 
unity of a thought goes with the 
unity of a name. London conjures 
up the one idea of a London, though 
three Londons at least be buried 
under our streets. When lately I 
read through the completed edition 
of Descartes — which for the first 
time gives to convenient and fami- 
liar survey the whole structure of 
that mind which the bold thinker 
tells us he built up for himself — 
comparing the grandeur and sound- 
ness of his detached ideas with the 
puerilities and crotchets of his sys- 
tem, I could not help exclaiming, 
‘‘ How could this absolute king ever 
pass from his throne to a school!” 
Let those reasoners who cannot think 
except upon system, fasten thought 
to a system, as men who plant trees 
tie their stems to a stake. The 
cord will rot away; the stake will 
perish. Even if cord and stake 
answered their purpose for the 
time, still the tree, needing them 
no more, lifts itself into air, freed 
from the prop it has outgrown. 
For myself, I do not pretend to be 
a philosopher ; and if I did, I know 
of no sect of philosophy to which I 
could unreservedly give a disciple’s 
adhesion, I do not presume to call 
myself even a scholar — illustrious 
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and venerable name; but I am, and 
have been for years — which should 
have given some compensations in 
experience for all that they have 
borne away from me in hope—a 
student of life and of books; and 
that which in such study has be- 
come part and parcel of my mind, 
be it old, be it new, be it a truth or 
a fallacy, I gossip forth in these 
Essays. I have known the public 
so long that I cannot but regard it 
as a friend. Alas! how few friend- 
ships are left to me half as long, 
half as intimate, as that which I 
claim with thyself, O my Reader! 
As I talk to those I know best, so 
I write here. I affect not to dic- 
tate ; my desire is to suggest. And, 
indeed, I was tempted to give to 
these disquisitions the title of ‘The 
Suggester ;’ but, on reflection, I 
thought the less sharply I defined 
my object, the more free I should 
leave both my own desultory vein 
and the voluntary apprehension of 
the reader, 

If I may judge by the letters I 
have received on the different sub- 
jects broached in these miscellanies 
— many of such letters being from 
men whom it most flatters a writer 
to class amongst his readers—I ven- 
ture to hope that I have not wholly 
failed in my aim. For I observe, 
that whether my correspondent ex- 
press concurrence in or dissent 
from some idea that he herein met 
with—that idea, whatever its worth 
or want of worth, has suggested in- 
dependent tracks of idea to bimself. 
Who, on retracing the history of 
his own mind, does not feel how 
much he owes to some writer, per- 
haps comparatively obscure, or some 
guess, little heeded by others, which 
chanced to suggest a something that 
made him restless to: prove or dis- 
prove to himself? ‘ Non fingor 
hypotheses,” said Newton, with a 
scorn we revere in a Newton, to 
whom scorn was so rare. Still, if 
Newton disdained an hypothesis, he 
rejoiced in a guess, What are his 
queries bat guesses? And let strict 
mathematicians forgive me, but he 
who rests contented with Newton’s 
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solutions can advance no farther. 
A realm of thought wide enough 
for a hundred centuries may be 
found in his queries. His solu- 
tions prove, and there end. His 
queries suggest: where finds sugges- 
tion a limit? 

If, then, some tyrannical Afrite, 
wroth with my modest disavowal 
of system, or my arrogant preten- 
sions to suffer my thoughts to grow 
without cord and stake, shoald say 
to me, ‘‘ System of some kind thou 
shalt choose,” my system should be 
the suggestive, because it is given to 
few men to prove, and to all men to 
suggest. 

Let me explain the word sug- 


gestive. Thought is valuable in 
proportion as it is generative. If 
vital itself, though it be but a 


germ, it vitalises thoughts in others 
which may bloom into petals, or 
mature into fruits not vonchsafed 
to itself. I cast my thoughts free- 
ly abroad; let the winds waft 
them loose. It is according to the 
soil on which they fall that they 
will be sterile or fertile. The best 
education is that which wakes up 
the mind to educate itself’ He 
who adopts a system imposes on his 
ideas a limit, ‘‘ This is my system,” 
cries Square or Thwackem. “ Take 
all or take nought, it is one welded 
whole, indivisible.” There is no 
welded whole possible to man’s 
mind, if the mind means to grow. 
The whole of to-day is a part, and 
a vanishing part, in every intellect 
that has before it a morrow. Bet- 
ter some stray playful thought 
that comes in unawares, through 
the open doors of our own unsus- 
picious thinking, and calls up our 
own reason to examine the face of 
the stranger, and judge for itself 
whether to banish or welcome him, 
than a regiment of thoughts bil- 
leted upon us, expelling our own 
ideas out of their accustomed rooms, 
foreigners with whom we have no 
familiar language, and who, in leav- 
ing us, will be succeeded by some 
other detachment as foreign and as 
oppressive. 

All schools of thought with the 
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verba magistri, by which their dis- 
ciples must swear, are finite and 
therefore mutable. To embrace 
as infallible any one system con- 
cocted by fallible men, is to ex- 
change our own bold and teeming 
inventions for formule that say, 
“Think for yourselves no more! 
These are the rules, from which 
deviations are errors. These fix 
the last boundaries of invention, 
for these are the consummation 
of trath.” 

I come then to your hearth, O my 
Reader, an unpretending visitor — 
privileged to say frankly what I 
doubt, believe, or deny, yet impos- 
ing no dogmas of doubt, belief, or 
denial on yourself; but if, while I 
converse, I stir up your own mind 
to examine what you believe, doubt, 
or deny, my task is accomplished. 
I ask no simple man to get up from 
his easy-chair, and say, “ Here comes 
a philosopher ;” but if, after hear- 
ing me, as he sits undisturbed, he 
feels inclined to philosophise, I 
steal away and leave him to muse. 
Man, after all, must think for him- 
self, or he does not complete his own 
intellectual existence — he does but 
refiect another man’s, 

To learn how to form letters in 
a copy-book is one thing, to learn 
how to express your own ideas is 
another thing. Education com- 
mences with a system — that is, 
with the writing - master. A teacher 
comes to you with raler and book, 
jots down a neat moral saw, or an 
arithmetical proposition, ‘ Honesty 
is the best policy,” or ‘‘ Three times 
three make nine.” Copy these dog- 
mas in round hand, without a blot, 
and the writing-master pats you on 
the head —says, “ Good. boy,” and 
departs, And if you have no other 
teacher, a boy, good or bad, you 
will remain till you die. But after 
him of the ruler and copy - book 
there comes the suggester. By 
that time you write runping - hand, 
and have got beyond copying an- 
other man’s dogmas, though it may 
be as useful and as true as the pro- 
positions that “ Honesty is the best 
policy,” and “ Three times three 
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make nine,” and the suggester 
says, “ Write a theme!” “ What 


the subject?” ‘Any you please, 
no matter how trite —‘The beau- 
ties of spring,” ‘The shortness of 
life.’ ” 

“And how shall [ write it?” 
asks the diffident pupil. Is the sug- 
gester a wise one? Then he avswers, 
“T start but the subject. Think for 
yourself and write.” 

As the theme - suggester, compared 
to the writing-master, is the man 
who says, “Think for yourself —I 
start but the subject,” — to the man 
who says, “ Copy without a blot what 
I dictate to you.” 

Think for thyself, O my Reader. 
Even if thou acceptest a school, in 
which to walk in the beaten track 
made by thinkers before thee is 
called “safe thinking,” unroll any 
chart of a kingdom or province, 
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and note how narrow and thin are 
the lines of the highways compared 
to the country around them — how 
little thou canst see of the country, 
if thou never turn aside from the 
road. When thou gazest on the 
track of light that the moon makes 
on the ocean, that track to thy 
vision seems the one luminous path 
through the measureless’ waste of 
the darkness around it; but alter 
the course of thy bark, and the 
track shifts with the course — those 
waves illumined which before were 
rayless, and those in darkness which 
before were bright. For the dark 
and the light vary still with thine 
own point of vision ; and, in truth, 
the moon favours not one wave 
more than another. Truth makes 
on the ocean of nature no one track 
of light — every eye looking on finds 
its own. 


NO. XIV.—-THE SANGUINE TEMPERAMENT, 


We are always disposed to envy 
the man of a hopeful temper; 
but a hopeful temper, where it so 
predominates as to be the conspi- 
cuous attribute, is seldom accom- 
panied with prudence, and _ there- 
fore seldom attended with worldly 
success. It is the hopeful temper 
that predominates in gamblers, in 
speculators, in political dreamers, 
in enthusiasts of all kind. Endea- 
vouring many years ago to dissuade 
a friend of mine from the roulette 
table, { stated all the chances which 
calculators sum up in favour of the 
table against the gamester. He an- 
swered gaily, “ Why look to the 
dark side of the question? I never 
do!” And so, of course, he was 
ruined. I observe, in reading his- 
tory and biography, that the men 
who have been singularly unfortu- 
nate have for the most part been 
singularly hopeful. This was re- 
markably the caze with Charles I. 
It startles one to see in Clarendon 
how often he is led into his most 
fatal actions by a sanguine belief 
that fate will hamour the die for him. 
Every day a projector lays before 





you some ingenious device for ex- 
tracting sunbeams from cucumbers, 
with the most sanguine expecta- 
tion that his age has just arrived 
at the certainty that his cucumber 
alone can enlighten it. The late* 
Mr. Robert Owen remained to the 
last as sure of converting the world 
to his schemes for upsetting it, as 
if he had never known a disap- 
pointment. When, a short time 
before his death, that amiable lo- 
gician, after rejecting all the evi- 
dences of nature and all the argu- 
ments of sages in support of the 
soul’s immortality, accepted that 
creed on the authority of a maho- 
gany table, the spirit of one of 
George IV.’s portly brothers, evi- 
dently wishing to secure so_ illus- 
trious a convert, took care to rap 
out “ Yes” when Mr. Owen asked 
if he should bring his plans before 
Parliament; and to sustain his 
new faith in a heaven, by promis- 
ing him that within a year his old 
hope of reforming the earth should 
be realised. Had his Royal High- 
ness told him that he could never 
equare the circle of life by a social 
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parallelogram, I greatly fear that 
Mr. Owen would have remained a 
materialist, and declared table -rap- 
ing to be a glaring imposture. 

In my recollections of school and 
college, I remember that, as be- 
tween two youths of equal ability 
and ambition, the odds of success 
in rivalry were always in favour of 
the one least sanguinely confident 
of succeeding. And obviously, for 
this reason: He who distrusts the 
security of chance, takes more pains 
to effect the safety which results 
from labour. To find what you 
seck in the road of life, the best 
proverb of all is that which says, 
“Leave no stone unturned,” 

As all men, however, have in 
their natures a certain degree of 
hope, so he is the wisest who hus- 
bands it with the most care. When 
you are engaged in any undertak- 
ing in which success depends, partly 
on skill, partly on luck, always pre- 
suppose that the luck may go 
against you, for that presupposi- 
tion redoubles all your efforts to 
obtain the advantages that belong 
to skill. Hope nothing from luck, 
and the probability is that you will 
be so prepared, forewarned, and 
forearmed, that all shallow obser- 
vers will call you lucky. 

At whist, a game into which, of all 
games needing great skill, perhaps 
lack enters most, indifferent players, 
or even good players who have drunk 
too much wine, will back some run 
of Juck upon system, and are sure to 
lose at the year’s end. The most 
winning player I ever knew was a 
good but not a first-rate player, and, 
playing small stakes, though always 
the same stakes, he made a very 
handsome yearly income. He took 
up whist as a profession instead of 
the bar, saying ingenuously: “ At 
the bar, if I devoted myself to it, I 
think I could make the same yearly 
sum with pains which at whist I 
make with pleasure. I _ prefer 
pleasure to pain when the reward 
is equal, and I choose whist.” 
Well, this gentleman made it a rule 
never to bet, even though his 
partner were a B. or a C. (the two 
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finest players in England now living 
since the empire of India has lost 
us General <A.), and his adver- 
saries any Y. Z. at the foot of the 
alphabet. “For,” said he, “in 
bétting on games and rubbers, 
chance gets an advantage over the 
odds in favour of skill, My object 
is to win at the year’s end, and the 
player who wins at the year’s end 
is not the man who has won the 
most games and rubbers, but the 
man who in wianing has made the 
greatest number of points, and who 
in losing has lost the fewest. Now if 
I, playing for, say, 103. a point, with 
B. or C. for my partner, take a £5 
bet on the rubber, X. and Y. may 
have four by honours twice running ; 
and grant that I save two points 
in the rubber by skill, losing six 
points instead of eight points, still 
I have the bet of £5 to pay all the 
same: the points are saved by the 
skill of the playing, but the rabbers 
are lost by the chance of the cards.” 

Adhering to this rule, abridging 
the chances of the cards, concentrat- 
ing his thoughts on the chances io 
favour of skill, this whist - player, 
steady and safe, but without any 
of those inspirations which distin- 
guish the first-rate from the second- 
rate player, made, I say, regularly 
a handsome income out of whist; 
and I do not believe that any first- 
rate whist-player who takes bets 
can say the same, no matter what 
stakes he plays. 

In life as in whist: Hope no- 
thing from the way cards may be 
dealt to you, Play the cards, what- 
ye they be, to the best of your 
skill. 

But unhappily, life is not like the 
whist-table ; you have it not at your 
option whether to cut in or not; 
cut in and play your hand you must. 
Now, talking of proverbs, “ What 
must be must.” It is one thing to 
be the braggadocio of hope, and it 
is another thing to be the craven 
of fear. A good general, before 
fighting a battle in which he can- 
not choose his ground—to which 
he is compelled, will he, nill he— 
makes all the provisions left in his 
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power, and then, since “ what must 
be must,” never reveals to his 
soldiers any fear of the issue. Be- 
fore it comes to the fight, it is 
mapping and planning. When the 
fight begins, it is “ Forwards, and 
St. George!” 

An old poet, Lord Brook, has two 
striking lines, which I will quote 
and then qualify— 


“For power is proud till it look down on fear, 
Though only safe by ever looking there.” 


No! not safe by ever looking there, 
but by looking there —at the right 
moment. 

Before you commence anything, 
provide as if all hope were against 
you. When you must set about it, 
act as if there were not such a thing 
as fear. When you have taken all 
precautions as to skill in the cir- 
cumstances against which you can 
provide, dismiss from consideration 
all circumstances dependent on luck 
which you cannot control. When 
you can’t choose your ground, it is 
“ Forwards, and St. George!” But 
look for no help from St. George 
unless you have taken the same 
pains he did in training bis horses 
and his dogs before he fought with 
the dragon. In short, hope warps 
jadgment in council, but quickens 
energy in action. 

There is a quality in man often 
mistaken for a hopeful tempera- 
ment, though in fact it is the nor- 
mal acquisition of that experience 
which is hope’s sternest corrective— 
the quality of self-confidence. 

As we advance in years, hope 
diminishes and self-confidence in- 
creases. Trials have taught us what 
we can do, and trained us to calcu- 
late with serene accuracy on the pro- 
bable resulte. Hope, which has so 
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much to do with gaming, has no- 
thing to do with arithmetic. And 
as we live on, we find that for all 
which really belongs to the insur- 


ance against loss, we had better 
consult the actuary than stake 
against the croupier. 

“Fortune,” saith a fine Latin 


proverb, “‘lends much at interest, 
but gives a fee-simple to none.” 
According to the security you offer’ 
to her, Fortune makes her loans easy 
or ruinous, 

Self-confidence is not hope; it is 
the self-judgment of your own in- 
ternal forces, in their relation to the 
world without, which results from 
the failure of many hopes, and the 
non - realisation of many fears. For 
the two classes of things that most 
rarely happen to us, are the things 
we hoped for and the things we 
dreaded. But there is one form of 
hope which is never unwise, and 
which certainly does not diminish 
with the increase of knowledge. In 
that form it changes its name, and 
we call it patience. “ Patience,” 
says Vauvenargues, “is only hope 
prolonged.” It is that kind of 
hope which belongs to the highest 
order of mind, and is so essential 
to the enterprises of genius, that 
Buffon calls genius itself “a long 
patience ”—as Helvetius calls it ‘“‘a 
sustained attention.” Patience, in- 
deed, is the soul of speculation, 
“and the scope of all speculation is 
the performance of some action or 
thing to be done.”* This is the 
true form of Hope that remained at 
the bottom of Pandora’s Box; the 
more restless images or simulacra 
of the consolatory sustainer must 
have flown away among the earliest 
pinions that dispersed into air at 
the opening of the lid. 





* Hobbes. 
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GERMANY, AND HER PROSPECTS, 


Ir can hardly have escaped the 
notice of any one who has this year 
been travelling on the Continent, 
and who has been using his eyes and 
ears for other purposes than those of 
mere sight-seeing and enjoyment, 
that in almost every country there 
prevails a certain feeling of insecu- 
rity —a vague foreboding of poli- 
tical changes which may have the 
effect of producing extensive con- 
vulsion and disorder. When we 
proceed to analyse and examine that 
feeling, with the view of ascertain- 
ing its primary cause, we can trace 
it in a great measure, though not 
perhaps altogether, to a widespread 
apprehension that France, under 
the guidance of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, cherishes schemes of aggran- 
disement little consonant with that 
policy of peace and internal improve- 
ment which was proclaimed as the 
object of the Empire, and is ready 
to avail herself of the first tempt- 
ing opportunity, either to extend 
her frontier, to gain possession of 
some remoter territory in Europe, 
or to establish vassal sovereignties 
which shall be entirely under her 
direction and control. A consider- 
able period has now elapsed since 
the people of Britain manifested, 
in their own practical way, the 
peculiar significance which they at- 
tached to the unusual and exorbi- 
tant military and naval preparations 
undertaken with so much energy 
by France. These could not be 
justified or explained on the plea 
that any rival power had assumed 
an attitude of menace; for, since 
the conclusion of the Crimean war, 
Russia had fallen into a state of 
collapse, Austria was Pe in 
difficulties, and Prussia had neither 
the power nor the inclination to 
show herself in any way aggressive. 
As for ourselves, we were quite 
conscious that it was not only our 
interest but our most. earnest de- 
sire to ‘be on terms of amity with 
France; so that, after diligently 


scanning the political horizon, we 
could nowhere discover even the 
remotest symptoms of an approach- 
ing storm, against the advent of 
which it might have been reason- 
able and judicious for our neigh- 
bours to prepare. The conclusion, 
therefore, at which we necessarily 
arrived was, that France was arm- 
ing, not for defence, but for aggres- 
sion, though we could not positively 
divine what might be the precise na- 
ture of her schemes; and under such 
circumstances it became a positive 
duty for us to provide against contin- 
gencies, and to see that we did not, 
through over-confidence, negligence, 
or unwise reliance upon mere asser- 
tion, display so unguarded a front 
as to excite the cupidity or ambi- 
tion of our volatile and restless 
neighbours. The consequence was 


the spontaneous organisation of the 


force of Volunteers —a movement 
the importance of which it is im- 
possible to overrate, since it effec- 
tually dispelled the delusion which 
had become prevalent on the Con- 
tinent, that the people of Great 
Britain were so absorbed in com- 
mercial pursuits and money-making, 
as to have lost all relish for martial 
exercises ; and that they had degene- 
rated into a race of burghers, who 
would rather submit to insglt, con- 
tumely, and aggression than draw 
the sword in defence of their rights, 
their liberties, and their homes. 
For that contemptuous estimate of 
our national character, which, as we 
have said, was pretty generally en- 
tertained abroad, we are indebted 
to the pernicious and inexpiable 
folly of Messrs. Cobden, Bright, and 
the other leaders of the “ Peace 
party,” as they insolently chose to 
style themselves, whose language 
and writings could not be inter- 
preted otherwise than as an abne- 
gation of the reliance of Britain, 
under the help of Providence, on 
her own resources and might, and 
as a direct intimation that she 
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would never more engage in war, 
and was prepared to surrender her 
once proud title of Mistress of the 
Seas. 

The apparition of the gigantic 
force of Volunteers starting up in 
arms — which more than realised the 
ancient fable of Cadmus — was an in- 
timation, not only to the French but 
to all the world beside, that the 
British people were as ready as of 
yore to hoid and to maintain their 
own. Nor were our Ministers want- 
ing in their duty; for, despite the 
grumblings of the economists, they 
demanded from Parliament such 
supplies as would enable them to 
keep pace with the extraordinary 
exertions which were being made on 
the other side of the Channel. By 
acting thus—though, as is generally 
understood, in opposition to the opin- 
ions of his wrong-headed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer— Lord Palmerston 
has greatly increased his own popu- 
larity, and has so far conciliated 
the Opposition that they have re- 
frained from any step to disturb his 
tenure of office. That is the true 
explanation of the recent lull in 
British politics. Had the Premier 
succumbed to the remonstrances of 
the economists—who are neither 
more nor less than the “ Peace 
party” acting under another name 
—he would long ere this have been 
swept from power by the whirl- 
wind of popular indignation, and 
the star of Whiggery would have 
set without much chance of its ap- 
pearing again, at least for a long 
time, in the ascendant. 

But while we thus secured our- 
selves, so far as a people can do, 
against the risk of violent aggres- 
sion, other nations, differently situ- 
ated, and with less means at their 
command, were &till left the prey of 
apprehension. The Parisian press, 
notoriously subservient to the will 
of the Emperor, and so gagged and 
restricted as to be unable to utter an 
independent voice, now began to 
throw out hints as to the propriety 
of a readjustment, or, adopting a 
more jesuitical phrase, a rectifica- 
tion, of the frontier. That simply 
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meant a resumption by France of 
all the states and provinces which 
she had once gained through rob- 
bery, and held until the united 
force of exasperated Europe forced 
them from her reluctant grasp. 
Germany, as the nearest neighbour, 
had evidently the most reason to be 
alarmed; but as, according to the 
Imperial scheme, the Napoleonic 
ideas are hereditary and too sacred 
to be slighted, the nephew selected 
for his first aggressive field the 
ground which had been already 
trodden by the uncle when striding 
onward to his earlier victories; and 
the state of Italy seemed to afford 
a fair pretext for interference. 

In Italy, indeed, the French had 
already gained a footing. They 
occupied Rome in the character of 
defenders of the Pope against re- 
volutionary violence, and “the eld- 
est child of the Church,” as the 
Emperor of the French piously 
claims to be, has never yet with- 
drawn them, probably deeming it 
indecorous that the protection of the 
Holy Father should be delegated to 
inferior hands. Events crowd upon 
each other in our days with such 
miraculous rapidity, that it may be 
necessary to recall the fact that 
Garibaldi, then one of the self- 
styled triumvirs, was driven by the 
French from Rome. That circum- 
stance serves to explain much that 
followed, and may afford a key to 
events which are now taking place, 
or which may hereafter be enacted. 
The French land in Italy, besiege 
and enter Rome, as the champions 
of absolute power — Garibaldi takes 
to flight as a broken and desperate 
insurgent. ; 

Years roll on, and still the tramp 
of the French patrol is andible in 
the streets of Rome. They are 
there, however, as protectors, nor 
do they in any way belie that char- 
acter. Meanwhile Sardinia begins 
to see that it may be possible for 
her, by playing a bold and dexter- 
ous game, to attain such a position 
as will give her the mastery of 
the whole peninsula. Brifain and 
France are at war with Russia to 
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frustrate the scheme of the whole- 
sale spoliation of Tarkey which 
had been devised by the Czar; 
und Sardinia, though then only 
a third-rate power, which had no 
shadow of a pretext for inter- 
fering in the quarrel, makes com- 
mon cause with the Western nations, 
and sends troops to the Crimea. 
But for the hopes of materially ad- 
vancing her own interest, this step 
on the part of Sardinia would have 
been a more Quixotic undertaking 
than the world has witnessed since 
the days of the earlier crusades ; 
for although the Sardinian contin- 
gent was unquestionably well ap- 
- pointed, it was by far too insignifi- 
cant to have had the slightest effect 
in determining the issue of the war. 
It was despatched, not because 
Cavour and his friends were hot- 
headed enough to fancy that this 
was a religious war, but because 
Austria, remembering how much 
she had recently been indebted to the 
Russians for assistance in the hour 
of her darkest distress, hung back 
from the Western alliance. Austria 
was then, under the sanction of the 
Treaty of Vienna, in possession of 
Lombardy and Venice; and when 
the Sardinians attempted, under 
the leadership of Charles Albert, 
father of the present King, to in- 
vade her vested rights, had proved 
her military superiority in the cam- 
paign which was terminated by the 
decisive victory of Novara. 
Gratitude, according to a quaint 
old adage, is defined as “a vivid 
sense of favours to come.” Cer- 
tainly, up to that time, Sardinia 
owed no gratitude to France for 
favours actually received — nay, it 
would have been natural enough 
for her to have regarded with an 
eye of extreme jealousy a neighbour 
so very strong as to be able at any 
moment to sweep across the fron- 
tier, notwithstanding the apparent 
difficulties of the mountain-range 
of separation. But that very sense 
of lack of internal power suggest- 
ed new ideas to Sardinia. Single- 
handed she could do nothing against 
either France or Austria; but if 
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she could induce France, under any 
pretext or for any bribe, to lend 
her material assistance, she might 
yet, under the convenient pretext 
of the re-establishment of Italian 
unity, achieve the conquest of 
Lombardy. 

The result is now matter of his- 
tory. Through the co-operation of 
the French, Sardinia acquired not 
only Lombardy, but the duchies 
of Tuscany, Modena, and Parma, 
besides the Marches; but these she 
did not gain without a price. The 
Emperor Napoleon, though pro- 
fessing originally to go to war for 
an idea, insisted upon his pound of 
flesh ; and Sardinia, to her eternal 
dishonour, was compelled to sur- 
render Savoy, the most ancient 
hereditary possession of her King, 
and Nice, which gave the French 
direct access into Italy. Such was 
the first act in the drama of Italian 
unity, and a stranger one was never 
yet exhibited under the canopy of 
heaven. Unity inaugurated b 
separation! In the next act, Gari- 
baldi, the old Roman gladiator, 
plays a most conspicuous part, and 
fairly eclipses the renown of all 
previous Condottieri. Virtually 
unacknowledged by the Sardinian 
authorities, who, however, wink at 
his proceedings if they do not go a 
little further, he excites the flame 
of insurrection in Sicily, marches 
upon Naples, and reduces the King 
to such an extremity, that the Sar- 
dinians have no difficulty whatever 
in making conquest of the remain- 
der of the peninsula, The third act 
is still in dependence. Austria has 
retired behind the Quadrilateral 
lines, still retaining possession of 
Venice, a state of matters which 
France seems to have no intention 
of disturbing. The insane attempt 
of Garibaldi to carry Rome by means 
of an Italian revolt has been sig- 
nally put down; the French still 
occupy the holy city; and the Em- 
peror shows not the slightest symp- 
tom of wishing further to interfere 
with Austria. It is to him a great 
triamph, independent of what future 
advantages he may expect to acquire 
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that already he has reduced Italy to 
the position of a vassal state. The 
King of Sardinia — for so, for the 
sake of perspicuity, we term him— 
dares not stir one foot without his 
sanction. Turin lies open to the 
French ; and from the present 
state of the political game, it would 
appear that the Emperor will give 
no countenance to any attempt 
upon Venice. His interest now 
clearly is to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with Austria. The reason is 
apparent. In Germany, Austria 
and Prussia are rivals; but the 
former has no direct frontier in- 
terest, whereas the latter is conti- 
guous to France, and has territories 
upon the left bank of the Rhine. 
Prussia took no steps to aid Austria 
when that power was battling for 
the retention of Lombardy. That 
cannot be forgotten: and the Em- 
peror of the French, whose head is 
unmatched for shrewdness, is ffer- 
fectly aware of the bitter feeling 
and grudge thereby engendered, 
and will lose no opportunity, should 
such occur, of turning to his own 
advantage that element of discord 
and disunion. Besides, he is, to all 
intents and purposes, at one with 
Austria as regards Italian policy. 
He holds Rome — Austria holds 
Venice. If the Italians should 
make a resolute effort, sanctioned 
by their present Government, to gain 
possession of Rome, he has but to 
give the signal, and Austria, issuing 
from her almost impregnable lines, 
can make easy re-conquest of Lom- 
bardy. Is it to be supposed that 
a@ man who is master of such a 
situation, and whose whole career 
has shown that he is not encum- 
bered by any kind of scruple, will 
abandon it out of regard to so 
dubious a project as the entire 
unity of Italy? Were he to do so, 
he would throw up the cards which 
he presently holds in his hand, and 
which doubtless give him the pro- 
spect of still greater extension of 
his power. 

Bat the acquisition by France 
of Savoy and Nice has excited 
throughout Europe a _ widespread 
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feeling of alarm. Revolutionary 
changes were capable of explana- 
tion; and even those who thought 
that we dealt scurvily with the 
King of the Netherlands by coun- 
tenancing the separation of Belgium, 
were forced to admit that the voice 
of the people had been raised in 
favour of that disraption. But 
Savoy and Nice were handed over 
to France under a pretext ‘so miser- 
able, that we almost wonder how 
the Emperor of the French could 
have permitted it to appear upon 
the register. It was manceuvred 
by means of a ballot, previously 
arranged and dictated — than which 
no meaner or more deceptive title 
could possibly be devised; and 
really it seems inconsistent with 
Imperial dignity to vindicate, under 
colour of a sharper’s trick, a seri- 
ous and deliberate aggression. The 
imposition is perfectly transparent. 
No one believes that the people of 
Savoy wished to become subjects 
of France ; and the perpetration of 
such a juggle is but another proof, 
if more were needed, of the un- 
scrupulous character of Napoleon. 
Switzerland now found herself 
brought into juxtaposition with 
the dangerous power which was 
crawling eastward, like a serpent 
lengthening its coils. But the 
Switzers were undismayed. Ani- 
mated by the noble spirit of their 
forefathers, they. swore that they 
would rather perish than yield a 
single foot of territory; and they 
called upon other nations to espouse 
their cause if they should be as 
sailed. Ambitious and reckless as 
he is of the rights of others, 
Napoleon cannot yet afford to com- 
mit an outrage so gross as an attack 
upon an unoffending people. He 
has not even the shadow of a pre- 
text for doing so; besides, he is 
too well read in history to be igno- 
rant that it would be no easy mat- 
ter to conquer Switzerland, even 
though she were left to struggle 
without extraneous assistance. Yet 
it is remarkable that the Parisian 
journals have, ever since the an- 
nexation of Savoy, been at vast 
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pains to indoctrinate their readers 
with the belief that it is absolutely 
necessary for her material interests 
that France should continue to press 
forward in the same direction. Thus 
we find spoliation advocated in 
the following uneguivocal terms :— 
“Geneva, the Valais, and the Can- 
ton of Vaud, must follow Savoy ; 
for the latter is quite useless to us 
if we do not get possession of the 
road over the Simplon, which must 
be regarded in the light of a twin- 
brother of Mont Cenis.” And again 
—“To make Savoy a complete 
territory, we require three cantons 
of Switzerland. Besides the Sim- 
plon, St. Bernard is for us an ab- 
solute necessity. These districts 
were departments of France from 
1798 to 1814; and the Empire must 
now reclaim them.” 

Although the great European 
bond, which was expressly framed 
for the purpose of permanently 
fixing the boundaries of the several 
nations, must now be considered as 
a dead letter, still we have not yet 
arrived at that deplorable crisis 
when Might completely eclipses 
Right, and when the will of the 
strongest entirely supersedes those 
maxims of public .and international 
law which were devised for the 
general security. It may be that 
we are not far from such a con- 
summation; but in the meanwhile, 
for the sake of decency, some forms 
must be observed or some plausi- 
ble pretext put forward, before a 
nation can proceed to open and 
shameless rapine. The pretext 
most commonly resorted to in our 
day is the rectification of bound- 
aries; which, if we analyse it, 
means nothing more nor less than 
the right of the strong man to seize 
upon the property of his neighbour. 
It is a sad misfortune for Germany 
that, in this respect, she has shown 
a bad example, which may hereafter 
be followed to ker own infinite de- 
triment. Her aggression upon 
Denmark in the matter of Schles- 
wig-Holstein has supplied France 
with a notable precedent, which 
she will certainly use against Ger- 
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many whenever an opportunit 
sn itself. The a anassa.| 
especially those who reside near 
the Rhine, are perfectly aware of 
the imminent danger of French 
aggression, though they do not ap- 
pear to be conscious that their own 
conduct might be cited.as an apo- 
logy for such an act of viclence. 
A little German Drochure, entitled 
‘Natural Boundaries, and what 
depends thereon,’ has _ recentl 
fallen in our way; and we shall 
translate a few paragraphs to show 
what apprehension is entertained 
of the ultimate projects of France. 

“For a few years the left bank 
of the Rhine remained under the 
rule of France; and upon that 
brief period of possession the people 
of Paris have founded their demand 
for ‘the Natural Boundaries!’ 
Notwithstanding the gross igno- 
rance and shameless impudence of 
the claim, it is still repeated, has 
gained prominence, and is advanced 
from time-to time. This theory is 
not merely Napoleonic; it has be- 
come the leading article of the 
Frenchman’s political creed. The 
Czar Nicholas made a secret treaty 
with the Bourbon Charles X. where- 
by Russia was to acquire all the 
territories on the right bank of the 
Vistula, France to take possession 
of all those on the left bank of the 
Rhine. That was at the time when 
the Czar Nicholas had been making 
his first experiment in phlebotomy 
upon the ‘sick man, and had 
concluded the peace of <Adrianople. 
It invariably happens that, when 
Russia is prosecuting a scheme for 
aggrandising herself in the East, 
she bids for the co-operation or 
connivance of France at the especial 
cost of Germany. And yet there 
were among us a large number of 
blockheads' who cheered _ lustily 
when these words were sung in an 
opera—‘ What have we to do with the 
Turks ? 

“Of a truth we cannot afford 
to be indifferent to the affairs of 
Turkey. So soon as the roar of 
cannon is heard in the Hast, there 
is cause for agitation in Germany. 
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Nicholas and Charles X. could ‘not 
carry their scheme into execution, 
because the Revolution of July and 
the insurrection of the Poles gave 
an entirely different turn to the 
course of European politics. But 
ten years after that, when Louis 
Philippe, also a Bourbon of the 
younger branch, had involved him- 
self deeply in Oriental intrigues, 
and a war seemed imminent, then 
immediately was the cry of ‘The 
frontier of the Rhine!’ revived. 
But four of the great powers 
steadily -combined to frustrate the 
audacious scheme of the French 
minister, Thiers;—all © Germany 
rose in wrath; and the counter-cry, 
‘They shall not have it!’ resounded 
far and wide. The French were 
therefore compelled to postpone 
their design of ‘revindicating’ Bel- 
gium and the Rhenish provinces, 
or rather of ‘reincorporating them 
with herself,’ as was the favourite 
phrase of the lying Parisian jour- 
nals. 

“‘Thiers was nominally a ‘liberal’ 
minister-; but it was with the great- 
est unwillingness that he was forced 
to give up the plan of robbery which 
he had framed with so much de- 
liberation. In a newspaper of which 
he had the entire contro), he put 
forth the following manifesto :— 
‘France will never abandon one 
iota of the rights which she has in- 
herited through history or tradition. 
She will never cease from uttering 
her protest against the shamefal 
treatment which she has met with 
at the hands of Europe. Time and 
the progress of ideas will set us 
right. We shall not try to preci- 
pitate the march either of the one 
or of the other; yet do we reserve 
to ourselves the right of using every 
opportunity which foresight, com- 
bination, or accident may place with- 
in our reach !’ 

“These words were written in 
the year 1840. I shall now extract 
a passage from a democratic-Napo- 
leonic print (the ‘ Siecle’), to show 
what sentiments were prevalent in 
May 1860. 

“We must have a new map of 
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Europe to meet the wants of the 
peoples. Why should Germany dis- 
quiet herself for the retention of 
those frontier provinces which 
formerly were part of the dominions 
of France ?’—(fifteen years only were 
they so held through robbery!) ‘It 
is notorious that the title by which 
Germany holds them at present, is 
radically vitiated and null. The 
arrangements made in 1815 were 
in open violation of justice, and 
cannot be construed otherwise than 
as an infamous abuse of power.’ 

“So here it is broadly asserted, 
without any attempt to mince the 
matter, that we, in recovering and 
reconquering from the First Napo- 
leon those provinces which had been 
ours for upwards of two thousand 
years, were guilty of an abuse of 

ower ! 

“What follows is not less re- 
markable and significant: ‘ You 
can no more repress the progress of 
an idea, than you can arrest the 
flight of a bullet. The ball must to 
its mark, and it shatters to pieces 
everything that comes in its way.’ 

“ No—not always. Bayonets may 
be opposed to bullets; and the lat- 
ter may be shot back against the 
battery from which they came. Bat 
the braggadocio in which the Parisian 
journals indulge, is full of verbiage 
and repugnant to common sense. 
The fact is, that the publicists of 
Paris are either quite ignorant of 
history, or throw it utterly into the 
background, whenever that suits 
their convenience. It is manifest 
frrom their writings that they have 
not the slightest regard for either 
truth or justice. The First Napoleon 
decreed the whole country from 
Dunkirk to Lubeck to be a depen- 
dency of France; and in that way 
the river Trave became the ‘ natural 
boundary !’” 

This is good sharp writing, with- 
out any restraint or circumlocution. 
So far the author is thoroughly 
master of his subject; but he pre- 
sently gets upon ground which 
perhaps may be thought debatable. 
He is by no means an out-and-out 
admirer of the political arrange- 
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ments of 1815. On the contrary 
he thinks that France was too 
leniently dealt with, and that the 
rights and interests of Germany 
were neglected by the victorious 
Allies. This opens up a new and 


rather curious question, which in all. 


probability has never occurred to any 

Frenchman, and may have escaped the 

notice of statesmen of other nations. 

The following are the views which he 
uts forward :— 

“ After the battles of Leipzig and 
Waterloo, the adversaries of Napo- 
leon committed a grievous blunder, 
which indeed bears a marvellous 
resemblance to an act of deliberate 
treachery. The conquerors ‘allowed 
France to retain Alsace and German 
Lorraine, both of them old fiefs of 
the Germanic Empire; thus de- 
clining to make use of a favourable 
opportunity when it lay within their 
power—contrary to the doctrine 
which Thiers at a later period so 
stringently inculcated, and which 
Napoleon III. has contrived to ap- 
ply so largely to his own advan- 
tage. They were not just enough 
to give us back those ancient Ger- 
man territories; though France 
could show no right to them be- 
yond a robber’s title, and therefore 
their restitution was clearly and un- 
deniably our due, But dur “noble 
friend, Alexander of Russia, our 
‘faithful ally,’ England, and the 
slippery diplomatist Talleyrand, who 
had taken and violated not more 
than one-and-twenty oaths of alle- 
giance, declared it to be a funda- 
mental principle of European state 
policy and wisdom, ‘that, for the 
preservation of the general peace, it 
was necessary that France should 
be strong.’ The result has been 
that the power which they so un- 
wisely strengthened, was the very 
first to disturb that peace, though, as 
a bribe to remain tranquil, it was al- 
l6wed to keep our ancieut frontier ter- 
ritories of Alsace and Lorraine. Now 
it is covetous of more, and has com- 
menced of new its career of extension 
and encroachment. 

“Oar ‘ friends and allies’ in 1815 
were determined that France should 
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be strong, and they carried that in- 
tention into effect. Bat did they 
wish also that Germany should be 
strong? Far otherwise! There is 
no kind of mystery —no dubiety 
about that. Let every man among 
us, to whatever party he may be- 
long, seriously consider the fact 
which I now announce, and which 
will brook neither denial nor con- 
tradiction. However widely the po- 
licy of European states may differ 
upon other points, upon one they 
are all agreed ; and that is, to pre- 
vent us Germans from coming to 
any arrangement by means of which 
we may concentrate and bring into 
effective operation the whole of our 
united power. The reason is quite 
evident. If we could succeed in 
accomplishing that, we should at 
once take our place in the foremost 
rank of the nations, and, in addition 
to the intellectual eminence we have 
attained, should become politically 
great. But the other nations are 
determined, at whatever cost or 
hazard, to prevent us from assuming 
that position.” 

We do not think it necessary to 
discuss the question involving t 
possession of Alsace and Lorraine ; 
but we apprehend that our author 
is wholly wrong in supposing that 
other nations are actuated by a 
jealousy of Germany, or that ex- 
ternal influence has been used 
to keep the component parts sepa- 
rate and asunder. We can answer 
for it that Englishmen feel a lively 
sympathy for the Germans; but to 
interfere with internal arrangements 
which concern the Germans alone, 
would be an act of arrogant pre- 
sumption. It is not fair to assert 
that a hostile or illiberal disposition, 
such as this writer maintains to be 
in existence, was ever manifested ; 
nor do we see how the Allies could 
possibly have taken it upon them- 
selves to make a sweeping change 
in the constitution of Germany 
when they were effecting the ar- 
rangements of 1815. Who were the 
Allies? Two of them of the first 
rank were German princes. It was 
for the Emperor of Austria and the 
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King of Prussia to say what were 
the internal reforms which Germany 
required to make her great; and 
we may be sure that, if they had 
suggested the suppression of the 
smaller sovereignties and the divi- 
sion of Germany into two powerful 
kingdoms — for the idea of entire 
unity*was then nowhere entertained— 
the scheme would have been uni- 
versally denounced, and by none 
more loudly than by the Liberals, 
as an attempt to repeat on a larger 
scale the infamous dismemberment of 
Poland. 

It cannot be denied that the pre- 
sent state of Germany is most per- 
plexing ; and that her constitution — 
if such a thing can really be said 
to exist — bears strong resemblance 
to a piece of cumbrous and antique 
machinery. “ Germania” is indeed 
a mere phantom or eidolon; or at 
best a geographical name for a por- 
tion of the surface of the earth, 
divided into various kingdoms and 
principalities, and inhabited by 
people who, speaking the same lan- 
guage, have no common bond of 

Ity or allegiance. Nominally 
there is a “ Bund,” or Confedera- 
tion of the different states; but 
virtually they act as if each were 
wholly independent. They are so 
far from having a common policy, 
that their interests are constantly 
conflicting. That is, no doubt, a 
deplorable state of affairs ; and it is, 
moreover, attended with this danger, 
that it affords a direct temptation to 
foreign aggression and encroach- 
ment. 

So far we can’ sympathise with 
the complaints which are so audible 
in western Germany, especially in 
the districts about the Rhine. But 
when we cast about to find a re- 
medy, we are virtually trying to 
solve the most difficult political 
problem that was ever yet offered 
to rack the ingenuity of mankind. 
The obstacles in the way of unity 
are tremendous — nay, to all appear- 
ace, insurmountable. In order to 
attain unity, it is necessary that 
there should be only one head to 
direct and regulate the motions of 
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the different members; but where 
for Germany is such a head to be 
found? There is rivalry between 
the great houses of Hapsburg and 
Hohenzollern. Neither Austria nor 
Prussia will yield their claim of 
precedence. Besides, both these 
powers have more than German in- 
terests to attend to. Prussia holds 
part of the kingdom of dismem- 
bered Poland — Austria has Hun- 
gary, Galicia, and Venice. It is 
now a very long time since both of 
them have, to use a familiar but 
expressive phrase, set up for them- 
selves, altogether independent of the 
German Confederation; and their 
relations with other states are en- 
tirely regulated by regard to their 
own individual interests, If Ger- 
many is to have real unity, there 
must be one Lord Paramount, with 
one central ministry, one system of 
finance and taxation for the whole 
empire, and a concentration of its 
armed force. How is that to be 
achieved? It is neither to be 
hoped nor expected that either of 
the two great powers will yield, for 
that would imply a renunciation of 
rule, an abdication of sovereign 
authority. Nor does there any- 
where exist a force that could pos- 
sibly compel either the one or the 
other of them to yield. Not only 
the rulers but the people would 
resist to the uttermost a change 
which they could not help feeling 
as a deep and disgraceful humilia- 
tion. The cry for German unity 
which resounds on the banks of the 
Rhine, is feebly heard in northern 
and eastern Germany. It is natu- 
ral enough that men should be 
reluctant to call themselves Hom- 
burgers, Hessians, Nassauers, An- 
halters, or Swartzburgers. These 
are no doubt names properly per- 
taining to the inhabitants of inde- 
pendent territories; but there is 
something as ridiculous in their 
assumption, as if a Scot were to 
style himself exclusively an Aber- 
donian or an Orcadiap, or an Eng- 
lishman to repudiate his generic 
appellation in favour of Cumber- 
Jand or Cornwall. But no one is 
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ashamed to call himself an Austrian 
or & Prussian, Nay, people for the 
most part are proud of the distinc- 
tion, and cleave to it; thus making 
confession of a separate nationality, 
instead of simply styling themselves 
Germans. In fact, Austria and 
Prussia are situated at this day very 
mach as were England and Scot- 
land before the union of the crowns, 
Our forefathers on either side of 
the Tweed might then, with per- 
fect propriety, have styled them- 
selves Britons; but they did not 
do so, mutually preferring to ad- 
here to the national distinctions ; 
as indeed is the practice even down 
to the present day, though the king- 
doms have been long incorporated. 
But these two most important 
events— the union of the crowns, 
and the incorporation of the king- 
doms—have not yet occurred to 
bring Austria and Prussia together, 
and to cement them by a common 
interest. They will not amalga- 
mate, neither will either of them re- 
nounce the claim of precedence ; 
and so long as the people continue 
to cherish those distinctions, the 
entire unity of Germany will be 
nothing more than a dream. 

The advocates of German unity 
have not failed to see this; though 
they bave rarely attempted, either 
in speech or writing, to grapple with 
the difficulty. They labour under 
the grievous disadvantage of hav- 
ing no definite project or plan. 
Hence they are accused of being 
mere empty vapourers — enthusiasts 
whose zeal has very much outrun 
their discretion — or turbulent de- 
mocrats, whose sole object is to 
overthrow constituted authorities 
and to rear a republic on their 
ruins, That there is some founda- 
tion for such a charge, we cannot 
altogether deny; for there can be 
no doubt as to the existence of the 
desire to pull down the present 
building, though very great doubt 
indeed as to the kind of fabric 
which ought to be erected in its 
stead. It is not without reason 
that the Germans are spoken of 
abroad as being essentially an un- 
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practical people. Most of us have 
doubtless, in the course of our 
lives, met with individuals — usually 
gentlemen of straitened means, who 
have lost money by speculation 
—who are always going about 
soliciting employment. However 
anxious you may be to assist them, 
you find it absolutely impossible to 
ascertain what sort of work they 
desire, or what they are fit for; and 
if you offer to suggest anything 
which may occur to you as feasible, 
you are instantly met by an objec- 
tion. It is lost Pan to exert your- 
self in behalf of persons of that de- 
scription. They are utterly helpless, 
and wholly unsuited for any kind 
of responsible situation. The case 
of a German who is an uncompro- 
mising advocate of unity is nearly 
parallel to that. You will hear him 
explain, rationally and logically 
enough, the many dangers and dis- 
advantages which are inseparable 
from the continuance of the present 
system; but ask him what is the 
specific remedy he would suggest, 
and he can give you no intelligible 
answer. While such absolute per- 
plexity prevails, what hope can there 
be of an amendment? Surely there 
must be a system prepared before 
men can proceed to its inaugura- 
tion ! 

The so-styled German Parliament 
which held its sittings at Frankfort 
in 1848, went to pieces because the 
leaders of the movement were not 
prepared with any adjusted plan 
of action. Their immediate future 
was as a landscape shrouded by a 
dense mist, through which the eye 
could not penetrate ;— no wonder, 
then, that they speedily became be- 
wildered and lost their way. The 
only device which their combined 
ingenuity could frame, was _ the 
election of a Reichs-verweser or Re- 
gent, than which nothing could be 
more preposterous; because neither 
they, nor the dignitary whom they 
so elevated, had command of the 
common purse or of the armies of 
the realm; and his mandates were 
wholly ineffectual not only in 
Prussia and Austria, but in the 
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lesser states which lay beyond the 
vortex of the agitation. Hence the 
pillar which they expected to be one 
of fire, was merely a pillar of cloud ; 
and the Reichs verweser, an Austrian 
archduke, was very glad to avail 
himself of the first opportunity of 
getting out of the scrape by resign- 
ing the dignity, which, to do him 
justice, be it said, he had accepted 
with extreme reluctance. 

A failure so signal should have 
taught a wholesome lesson to the 
aimless advocates of unity, It 
should have impressed them with 
the necessity of preparing a distinct 
and intelligible scheme, which, when 
revealed, would be likely to secure 
the co-operation of men who, feel- 
ing as they did that-there was real 
necessity for a change, were never- 
theless unwilling to commit them- 
selves until they saw their way 
clearly to a definite goal. But no 
such scheme has been prepared, 
though the agitation is still kept up. 
All through the Rhineland, so soon 
as you quit the Prussian domin- 
ions, you hear men professing their 
adherence to the cause of unity, 
and giving utterance to their vehe- 
ment desire that Germany should 
become one and indivisible; but 
none of them can tell you by what 
means that desired consummation 
is to be attained. The Chartists of 
England were tenfold more practi- 
cal than these Germans. They had 
their “points,” which, though ob- 
jectionable and absurd, were never- 
theless intelligible ; and it is in some 
sort a comfort to be able to 
comprehend what people really 
mean or propose to do, even though 
you differ from them diametrically 
in opinion. 

It may be that the time is draw- 
ing righ when these floating ideas, 
which are now singularly atomic, 
may assume a certain consistency ; 
but before that can happen, we 
must await the avatar of a political 
guide more sagacious and shrewdly 
practical than any who has yet ap- 
peared. Only a man of colossal 
intellect and energy—a hero of the 
highest grade, such as few ages 
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have exhibited — would be compe- 
tent to the task of renovating and 
consolidating Germany. Those who 
at present take the lead in the work 
of agitation are, for the most part, 
persons of no weight or considera- 
tion — mere talkers and declaimers 
—or, at best, literary probationers 
who have still their spurs to win. 
They show no indications of having 
advanced one step in worldly wis- 
dom during the fourteen years 
which have elapsed since the break- 
ing-up of the German Parliament, 
nor have they even modified any 
of the absurd ideas which brought 
ridicule upon that assemblage. 
Their speeches are simply echoes 
of those which were delivered in 
1848, in that hall of Eolus where 
the Teutonic illuminati met and 
made display of their imbecility. 
Yet are they indefatigable in getting 
up demonstrations, intended to 
have a political significance, though 
ostensibly made for some other pur- 
pose, Thus the festival in com- 
memoration of their great poet 
Schiller was used as an opportunity 
for disseminating their opinions ; 
and in the by-gone month of July a 
shooting-match was held at Frank- 
fort, not so much for rifle-practice, 
as with the view of exhibiting it as 
an important national demonstra- 
tion. It was our fortune to be pre- 
sent on that occasion; and, there- 
fore, we take the liberty of offering 
to our readers a slight sketch of the 
proceedings. 

The meeting was not, as in Bri- 
tain, one for the trial of skill 
among Volunteers, associated, with 
the sanction of Government, for 
the defence of their country. Any 
German who knew how to handle 
a rifle might go there and compete 
for the prizes; but no foreigners 
were allowed to enter the lists, ex- 
cept the Swiss, in whose favour a 
special exception was made. Vast 
preparations were made in Frank- 
fort by the central committee to 
render this an imposing ceremony ; 
and it was rumoured at first, and 
we believe confidently expected, 
that the meeting would be graced 
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by the presence of several of the 
German princes. But ere the day 
of opening, it became known that 
the proceedings were to assume an 
intensely democratic character; and 
as it so happens that, with one 
notable exception, the princes have 
not yet identified themseives with 
the cause of democracy, they very 
wisely abstained from  counte- 
nancing so equivocal a demonstra- 
tion. In the suburbs of Frankfort 
a great hall was constructed for the 
reception and refection of the 
guests; long shooting - galleries 
were put up; and the work was 
wellnigh finished, when, on Sunday 
the 6th of July, a memorable dis- 
aster occurred. On that day a sort 
of private preliminary banquet was 
being held by the Frankforters in 
the new hall, and all “ went merry 
as a marriage-bell;” when on a 
sudden the heavens were darkened, 
and down swept from the range of 
the Taunus Mountains such a tor- 
nado as is rarely felt in Euro- 
pean countries, and even in the 
tropics would have cansed conster- 
nation. The windows of the hall 
were burst in; flags, emblems, and 
pictures were tossed about in wild 
confusion; and, finally, part of the 
roof gave way, and fell upon the 
terrified revellers. They were, how- 
ever, fortunately much more terri- 
fied than hurt. Some few casual- 
ties there were, but not se many as 
might have been expected from the 
denseness of the assemblage and 
the extreme violence of the storm, 
which blew down houses and up- 
rooted trees all round Frankfort, 
and which, it would appear by ac- 
counts from other places, had swept 
over a large portion of Germany. 
Of course there were not wanting 
people who accepted this elemental 
outbreak as an omen, and inter- 
preted it according to their own 
prepossessions, Some thought that 
it was significant of the speedy over- 
throw of thrones; others opined 
that it conveyed a distinct warning 
against faction and democracy. The 
managing committee, however, de- 
clined to consult any augur, and 
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showed symptoms of sense by set- 
ting to work again as fast as pos- 
sible in order to have the damages 
repaired. 

The weather continued unpropi- 
tious up to the day fixed for the 
opening of the proceedings, which 
was Sunday, the 18th of July. Even 
in a Roman Catholic country the 
Lord’s day would hardly have been 
selected for the commencement of 
a ceremony purely secular; for 
though the Romanists do not par- 
ticipate in our insular ideas of 
Sunday observance, they do never- 
theless vonsider it as a day specially 
to be marked by the performance 
of religious offices; ané, as in the 
pagan times of the Eternal City, 
even their festivals are in some 
measure derived from or blended 
with their worship. But it is a 
melancholy fact that German Pro- 
testantism—we speak, of course, 
generally, for there may be .many 
exceptions—is as a tree which, if 
not altogether dead and _ sapless,. 
puts forth but few leaves, and is 
no longer famous for its fruit. 
There is a marked and prevalent 
indifference to religion. The high 
and noble spirit of Luther does not 
animate his nominal followers im . 
the faith; and faith itself seems to 
be rapidly disappearing under the 
growth of an infidel philosophy, 
We would not wish to judge too- 
harshly from outward symbols, but 
surely it was a monstrous thing 
that in Frankfort—a city which 
may be regarded as the capital of a 
district whereof the majority of the 
people .are professing Protestants 
Sunday should have been chosen 
as the day for processions and cere- 
monies so devoid of any religious 
character, that even the form of in- 
voking the blessing of the Almighty 
was omitted as wholly superfluous! 
However, so it was. On Friday 
and Saturday the expected riflemen 
swarmed from the railway stations. 
at Frankfort amidst disheartening 
rain, much more desirous to find 
speedy shelter and comfortable ac- 
commodation than to listen to the 
tirades of sundry members of the 
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managing eommittee, to whom the 
duty was assigned of bidding the 
strangers welcome to Frankfort, 
which they did with a superfluity 
of exaggerated Teutonie rigmarole. 
The Swiss, Tyrolese, and others, hav- 
ing endured this preliminary batter- 
ing, received billets for their respec- 
tive quarters; and were disposed of 
somewhat on the same principle as 
that adopted by Angus Macaulay, 
who directed his people to keep the 
breadth of the middenstead  be- 
tween the Camerons and the Mac- 
donalds, as otherwise there might 
be bloody dirks and slashed wea- 


sands before the morning. But 
every due precaution had been 
taken. Certain halls were con- 
verted into barracks, where the 


mountaineers were packed as close 
and comfortably as herrings, and 
their bodily wants were liberally 
supplied aud cared for. At the 
hotels beds rose to an extravagant 
premium, and hundreds of visitors 
could find no softer accommodation 
than the floor of the eating-saloon. 
On Sunday morning the weather 
cleared up; and certainly nothing 
could be more wonderful than the 
way in which Frankfort was decked 
out and decorated in honour of the 
oceasion. The walls of the houses, 


with scarcely a single exceptionp@@ebsurd kind of 


were covered with wreaths of ever- 
greens and flowers; while thou- 
sands of flags and banners, bearing 
all manner of devices, floated from 
the windows and the roofs. Con- 
-spicuous among these everywhere 
was the black, red, and yellow tri- 
colour of Germany, the symbol of 
unity in contradistinction to the 
colours of the separate kingdoms; 
and next to it, perhaps, the red and 
white flag of Switzerland was most 
conspicuously displayed. Certainly, 
as regarded outward show, nothing 
was left undone by the Frankforters 
to render the gala-day a brilliant 
one. iThe streets were so crowded 
with spectators that there was scarce 
room for the procession to pass 
along; and that procession, though 
somewhat theatrical in its concep- 
tion, had undoubtedly a fine effect. 
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There were five emblematic groups 
so dressed and arrayed as to repre- 
sent faithfully the style of German 
armament in the bygone centuries, 
First, there was a small troop of 
old Teutonic horsemen, wearing 
black or grey hoods drawn over the 
head, and bearing lanees entwined 
with oak leaves. 
body of archers in blue and white, - 
with red quivers—a smart and ele- 
gant group. To them  sueceeded 
the crossbow-men, less gaily but 
more appropriately apparelled, their 
colours being dark red and grey. 
Then came a body of fantastically- 
rigged-out soldiers, carrying match- 
locks, who might be regarded as 
fitting representatives of the troop- 
ers of Franz of Sickengen, or of 
Goetz of Berlichingen. These 
marked the period of the introdue- 
tion of firearms for military pur- 
poses. And, lastly, there came a 
troop of lanz-knechts in black and 
yellow, typical of the rude soldiery 
of the wars of Wallenstein and 
Tilly. The remainder of the pro- 
cession was of more modern char- 
acter, though decorated with un- 
usual finery. There were bands of 
music—swarms of gymnasts—and 
a body of incorporated singers, who 
marched along cbanting uw most 
triumphal bymn, 
There were mounted sharpshooters 
with the banner of the city of Frank- 
fort, whose device is a ragged eagle, 
bearing strong resemblance to a 
half- plucked —_ blackeock. Then 
marched the members of the man- 
aging committee of the festival— 
jolly-looking fellows, whose appear 
ance would lead you to think that 
they were more intent on belly- 
timber than on revolution. An 
enormous bouquet preceded a group 
of virgins, wearing scarfs, and carry- 
ing silver cups, which were the prin- 
cipal prizes for the marksmen. Then 
came the German sharp-shooters un- 
der the banners of their respective 
cities ; and, last of all, the Switzers, 
accompanied by a dense and miscel- 
laneous array. 

The spectacle was certainly im- 
posing; and a bystander might have 
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observed that the popular politi- 
cal feeling was pretty clearly indi- 
cated by the reception given to the 
different bodies of sbarpshooters, 
whose respective nationalities were 
marked by the flags which were 
carried. As a whole, Prussia did 
not seem to be in high favour, 
though the repregentatives of some 
towns were greeted with consider- 
able cheering. The credit of Aus- 
tria was saved by the appearance of 
the Tyrolese, who, as the only dis- 
tinct German Highlanders wearing 
a peculiar costume, were very favour- 
ably received. But a grand burst 
of enthusiasm took place when the 
banner of Schleswig-Holstein ap- 
peared; for that province the Ger- 
mans are resolved to have, one day 
or other, entirely to themselves, 
notwithstanding the grim tenacity 
with which it is held by the Dane. 
Upon that point it is of no use 
arguing with a German. However 
rational he may be on other sub- 
jects, the mere mention of Schles- 
wig transforms him into an ab- 
solute maniac. The riflemen from 
Hesse-Cassel were also vehemently 
cheered; for there has been bad 
blood between the Elector and his 
subjects; and thongh their dispute 
seems to the rest of Europe paitry 
and insignificant, it has excited in 
Germany the most lively interest, 
because it is regarded as a sort of 
preliminary struggle between the 
new liberal ideas and the power of 
a decaying despotism. But the real 
ovation was given to the Swiss, who 
were indeed the heroes of the festi- 
val, and ultimately became the vic- 
tors in the friendly contest. In that 
also there was a direct political sig- 
nificance. However divided they 
may be’in their notions as to the 
best method of setting their own 
house in order, the Germans keep a 
watcbful and suspicious eye on the 
proceedings of their aggressive neigh- 
bour. They feel assured that France 
has designs upon the integrity of 
Switzerland; and they, reasonably 
enough, conclude that, ia the pre- 
sent state of Italian affairs, the Hel- 
vetian Republic will be made the 
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first object of assault. The ques- 
tion of the boundary of the Rhine 
may be reserved to a later period. 
Therefore by that more than hearty 
welcome, the German people gave 
assurance to the Swiss that they 
were ready to stand by and assist 
them in case of need—that they 
would consider any aggression upon 
the rights of Switzerland as grievous 
an offence, and one to be as vehe- 
mently resisted, as if the foot of the 
spoiler had been placed upon Ger- 
man territory, and that hencefor- 
ward the kindred nations were unit- 
ed in a common cause. So far that 
expression of feeling was wise, laud- 
able, and patriotic. There cannot 
be other than a community of inter- 
est between Germany and Switzer- 
Jand so long as France entertains 
the design of a further extension of 
her frontier ; and it is well that the 
popular voice, thus unmistakably 
heard, should have proclaimed and 
sanctioned a league for mutual sup- 
port in a cause so worthy and so pure, 
But the German democrats were 
not contented that their demonstra- 
tion should only thus be construed. 
In many of the speeches that were 
made during the continuance of 
the festival, and which are not 
to be regarded as mere bursts of in- 
dividual enthusiasm, but as preme- 
ditated indications of a settled pur- 
pose, reference was pointedly made 
to the republican form of the Swiss 
Government, and their freedom from 
arbitrary rule—thereby implying 
that Germany would do well to 
profit by so notable an example. 
In fact, throughout the whole pro- 
ceedings the cloven hoof of demo- 
cracy was plainly visible; and as 
they were sufliciently warned that 
such would be the case, it is easy to 
understand why neither the princes 
nor the leading nobility of Germany 
repaired to Frankfort upon this oc- 
casion. 

Yet, as we have already said, 
there was one remarkable exception. 
Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
—whose rare fate it has been to dis- 
gust his own subjects by proffering 
them liberal institutions—made his 
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appearance in the garb of a sharp- 
shooter, and took a conspicuous 
part in the opening ceremonial by 
presenting to the city of Frankfort 
the national colours of Germany. 
His speech on that occasion was 
short’; but every word of it seems 
to have been carefully weighed and 
considered, doubtless because he 
was aware it would be subjected to 
the closest scrutiny and criticism. 
But in reality there was nothing 
in it whatever to criticise. It con- 
tained no political allasions, much 
less an avowal of the political prin- 
ciples entertained by the speaker. 
It consisted merel} of a few rheto- 
rical sentences, such as any school- 
boy might have composed, about 
the fealty of the soldier to his flag; 
and though, as a matter of course, 
the populace cheered tamultuously, 
it was evident, from the disappoint- 
ed looks of the principal agitators 
around the tribune, that the Prince 
had by no means acquitted himself 
to their entire satisfaction. It must 
be admitted that his position was a 
trying one; for, being himself the 
head of a ruling house, be conld 
hardly be expected to avow himself 
the open antagonist of his order; 
whereas, on the other hand, he had 
undertaken to propitiate the demo- 
cracy, which could not be effectually 
done without making some danger- 
ous concession. But why was he 
there at all? History might have 
taught him that the people seldom 
put their trust in men who are 
renegades from their order; and 
the fate of Philippe Egalité should 
have been a warning to him against 
embarking in so perilous a career. 
But if he had made up his mind to 
declare himself, heart and soul, the 
champion of German unity, and to 
brave all the risks inseparable from 
the attempt to establish it as a poli- 
tical reality—then it was clearly his 
best course to have availed himself 
of this opportunity of avowing his 
real sentiments—to have — broken 
down the bridge behind him, and 
to have proclaimed himself an un- 
flinching democrat. 

The appearance which he made 
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on this occasion has by no means 
raised him in the estimation of the 
movement party; and as a proof of 
that, we shal] quote a passage from 
one of the ablest of the democratic 
pamphlets which have been publish- 
ed since the termination of the Frank- 
fort festival. The author signs him- 
self ““Rhenanus,” and is apparently 
one of those who look for the solu- 
tion of the German difficulty in 
the elevation of the reigning house 
of Prussia to the imperial dignity 
and rule. 

“Duke Ernest approached the 
tribune with a hesitating step. This 
was the first time that I had an 
opportunity of beholding the Prince, 
except from a distance. That he 
wishes well for Germany is allowed 
by all; and I confess that I was not 
so near him as to entitle me to form 
at once a wholly reliable estimate of 
the character of the man. But since 
it is my duty to express my opinion, 
with whatever misgivings as to its 
correctness arising from so cursory 
an observation, I must honestly tell 
what I saw, and what impression 
I brought away with me. It was 
not favourable. Before I set eyes 
onthe Prince, my prepossession 
was rather for than against bim. 
Certainly the wavering tone of the 
discourses which he had held at 
divers times and before: different 
audiences, and which purported to 
be the confession of his political 
creed, had not inspired me with con- 
fidence. Since those displays the 
most thoughtful of our politicians 
have withdrawn from him much of 
their sympathy. But the gratitude 
of the common people is always more 
deep-rooted and enduring than the 
recognition of the cultivated class. 
The German nation—‘the good 
wench,’ as it is sometimes fondly 
styled—has not ceased to love and 
admire the Duke, because he has the 
cause of unity at heart, and, more- 
over, has been courageous enough 
to free himself from the trammels 
of a despicable pride of rank, and 
as the first citizen there to associate 
with other citizens. And therein, 
for my part, I agree wholly with 
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the people. But I admit that I 
had formed an ideal portrait quite 
different from the reality. His step 
is not firm; his bearing is not 
erect. His eyes are restless and 
wandering ; the marks of the in- 
ward struggle of indecision with 
high resolve seem written on. his 
forehead. These do not  betoken 
either the’ penetrating intellect of 
the sagacious statesman or the 
impulsive fiery energy of the tri- 
bune, or the heroic calmness of the 
consummate military chief. Duke 
Ernest is not—can never be the 
man for whom we have waited so 
long, and whom we shall put for- 
ward as our leader. Nevertheless 
we may hope that the enthusiasm 
displayed at this festival may purify 
and confirm the manly, upright, and 
sympathetic qualities of his nature.” 

If the Duke of Saxe-Coburg is 
wise, he will take the hint, and not 
commit himself any farther. Clearly 
there is no disposition on the part 
of the democratic faction to accept 
him as their “ coming man.” 

We need not specially notice any 
other portion of the ceremonies, 
with the exception of the presentd- 
tion of the American flag, sent over 
by the German inhabitants of the 
United States. That was in every 
way a remarkable circumstance; 
for at the time when it was pre- 
sented the flag had lost its old sig- 
nificance, no longer being recog- 
nised as their insignia by the States 
who have combined against the 
Union. And it did seem ominous 
that, jast at the moment when the 
grand fabric of Unity had gone to 
pieces in the West, the Germans 
should be encouraged by the very 
men who had witnessed so disas- 
trous a catastrophe, to persevere in 
their attempt to erect a similar 
structure on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, contrary to the, well-known de- 
sires and prejadices of a vast num- 
ber of the people. No nation ever 
possessed such extraordinary advan- 
tages as the Americans for consoli- 
dating their union on a firm and 
enduring basis. The withdrawal of 
the claim of Great Britain to the 


fealty of her colonigts seemed natu- 
rally to suggest a federal union of 
the States. The most-fat-sighted 
politician could not have foreseen 
that such a union bore within itself 
the fatal seeds of discord; because 
the system devised by the framers of 
the American constitution precluded, 
to all appearance, the possibility 
of afty serious conflict of interests 
between the several States, And 
yet many people are still alive, who, 
remembering the formation of the 
American Union, have witnessed 
its disruption and dissolution, The 
Germans in our day are not nearly 
so favourably situated. By the 
great majority of the population 
such unity as the agitators of Frank- 
fort meditate, is not desired; and 
if it were desired, could only be 
obtained by such a violent con- 
vulsion, involving the overthrow of 
thrones and dynasties, endeared by 
centuries of proud recollections to 
the national heart, as would shake 
Europe to its centre, and in all pro- 
bability far surpass the miseries of 
the French Revolution. But the 
Frankfort Junta, heedless of con- 
sequences, and intoxicated with the 
fumes of their own petty triumph, 
hailed the presentation of the re- 
pudiated American banner as one 
of the most glorious trophies and 
splendid recognitions of their festi- 
val! 

If we were to attempt to chroni- 
cle the oceans of beer and tuns of 
indifferent wine that were consumed 
in the banqueting-hall and adjacent 
gardens, our readers might suspect 
that we were following in the wake 
of the glorious Baron Munchausenr. 
Each day a great banquet, or rather 
series of banquets, took place in the 
hall; and then— 


“ When sated with meat and with wine was 
each guest, 

The people were straight by Odysseus 

dressed ——” 
bd * * 

In plain prose, the spiritual re- 
freshment consisted of a series of 
speeches, under the guise of toasts, 
proposed by the leading agitators, 
all of them being strongly impreg- 
nated with political leaven. Some 
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of those toasts were rather absurd; 
for exainple, one orator from Treves, 
wearied, it would seem, with the 
high eulogiums that were lavished 
on living patriots, thought fit to 
panegyrise the dead; and after 
alluding in glowing terms to the 
sufferings of those deceased con- 
Spirators, who in bygone times 
were either cast into prison or 
forced to flee their count for 
revolutionary attempts, wound up 
his discourse by the utterance of 
this remarkable sentiment— Auch 
die Todten sollen leben !”—though 
how such a miracle was to be 
wrought he did not condescend to 
explain. It is just possible that 
the learned doctor—for the ma- 
jority of the speakers lay claim to 
the honours of the doctorate—was 
for the moment slightly overtaken ; 
as happened to a worthy old coun- 
try gentleman of our acquaintance, 
who, at a dirgie or funeral feast 
held on occasion of the obsequies 
of a venerable peer, gave vent 
to his feelings by proposing that the 
comnpany should dedicate a solemn 
bumper to the health of the 
noble individual whose mortal re- 
mains they had just accompanied 
to the tomb! It was, however, 
observable that the speakers, as if 
by preconcert, confined themselves 
to generalities, rarely, if ever, at- 
tempting to indicate to their hear- 
ers what kind of steps it might be 
necessary for the people to take, in 
order to establish that German 
unity which was their especial 
theme. Moreover, they cautiously 
abstained from bringing forward 
specia] grounds of complaint against 
the existing governments, and from 
saying anything which might be 
construed into a direct recommen- 
dation to proceed to revolutionary 
measures, At the same time, they 
expatiated largely on the necessity 
of extending the rifle associations 
throughout all parts of Germany, on 
the advantages to be derived from 
drill, and on the augmented power 
and importance to which the people 
must attain when once exercised and 
accustomed to the use of military 
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weapons. It was not without rea- 
son that they were thus cautious 
and prudent; the fact being that 
many of the sbarpshooters had re- 
paired from considerable distances 
to Frankfort simply with the view 
of contending with the prizes, which 
were offered with much liberality, 
but by no means regarding the fes- 
tival in the light of a political de- 
monstration. That became appa- 
rent from a remarkable incident 


.which took place at the banquet on 


the third day of the meeting. A 
certain Dr. Metz, from Darmstadt, 
ascended the tribune; and as the 
tide of patriotism had till then 
flowed on without any check or . 
hindrance, and the sentiments ut- 
tered by previous speakers had 
elicited no dissent, it is probable 
that the orator took it into his head 
that he might safely go a little fur- 
ther, and at least hint at the kind 
of union which would be most de- 
sirable for the people. In _ his 
harangue, which was in the high- 
flying style of eloquence, he com- 
menced by Janding Frankfort as 
the chief of the German cities, in- 
asmuch as, by the energy and spirit 
of its inhabitants, there was now ga- 
thered within its walls, endeared by 
so many glorious recollections of the 
past, most of what was great and 
good and patriotic in the present Ger- 
many. “ But, gentlemen,” said the 
orator, “even in this hour of jubilee 
and triumph we must think of the 
unhappy children of Germany; and 
although of no one distinct member 
of our family can we say that it has 
wholly escaped from suffering and 
sorrow, we cannot forget that there 
are three who may especially be de- 
signated as the Children of Afflic- 
tion.” Then, developing his triad, 
he proceeded to state the wrongs of 
the people of Hesse-Cassel and of 
Schleswig-Holstein; and then came 
the turn of the Austrians—“ Gen- 
tlemen, I speak last of all of 
our dear brethren in Vienna—I 
speak of the hardy Tyrolese, of the 
men of Styria; I speak of the Ger- 
man population of Austria. Gen- 
tlemen, they belong to us through 
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the ties of blood, through the ties 
that history has preserved. Alas 
that I must say it!—many infla- 
ences are at work to rear up a bar- 
rier searce visible, but also scarce 
surmountable, between us and them. 
Powers there be who would fain 
hold back from us our beloved 
brethren in Austria; but, gentle- 
men, it is my full persuasion and 


belief that the three Children of/ 


Afiliction—the men of Hesse-Cassel, 
the men of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
also our brave German brothers in 
Austria—can and will be united in 
our cause. When each branch of 
our nation—when each man is pre- 
pared to surrender, with unlimited 
resignation, the last drop of his 
heart’s blood for our German father- 
land—when each man, abandoning 
all selfish considerations, shall strive 
only for the weal of the fatherland 
—when each and every man, not 
merely sending the cry of his jubi- 
lation to heaven—no! when he is 
prepared alike to encounter joy and 
sorrow for the good and holy cause 
of his country—Gentlemen ! at this 
moment I adjure you, contemplate 
the noble edifice ir which you sit, 
and regard it as the German Rutli. 
Pledge yourselves now by a solemn 
oath to be true to the holy cause of 
Germany—to carry away with you 
from this place the ideas of Ger- 
man freedom—to adopt from hence- 
forward the cause of German unity, 
and to disseminate those principles 
in every circle that youenter. Swear 
this—for the time is at hand, though 
our enemies would fain conceal it, 
when every temptation will be em- 
ployed—when every available force 
will be mustered—again to hinder 
the triumph of the people, and to 
prevent their union. Swear from 
this moment to be, like our breth- 
ren of Switzerland who, since they 
took their national oath, have ever 
been free and united—swear true 
and entire allegiance to this em- 
blem (pointing to the German flag) 
of German freedom and unity! 
Swear that you will risk body and 
life—lands and goods—wife and 
child—all that you possess—for the 
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highest object that we either know 
or can attain to—for the object of” 
becoming a great and magnificent 
people! Swear this; and ratify the 
oath by quaffing a full bumper, with 
thundering cheers for Germany. 
Prosperity to the free—the only— 
the soon-to-be-united, Germany ! ” 

Such pestilent rigmarole as the 
above* we would, under other cir- 
cumstances, have hesitated to lay 
before our readers, But in order 
to demonstrate the craziness of the 
movement, it is necessary to expose 
the extreme idiocy of the leaders ; 
and we protest that, in translating 
this harangue, we have rather sub- 
dued than exaggerated its extrava- 
gance. Moreover, to students of 
oratory, it may be useful, as a sam- 
pie of that kind of eloquence which 
is best adapted for the popular 
taste of Germany—an_ eloqnence 
which has neither wit nor power to 
recommend it; which sets utterly 
at defiance the established rules of 
grammar; and which deals in catch- 
words quite as liberally, and not 
much more intelligibly, than the dis- 
course of an educated parrot. But 
whatever may be its intrinsic merits, 
the journals assure us that the speech 
and toast were responded to with 
the utmost enthusiasm. But Dr. 
Metz, in his attempt to entangle all 
men of German birth, speedily found 
that he bad caught a Tartar. Before 
the echo of the cheering had died 
away, Professor Wildauer, from 
Innspruck, representing the stal- 
wart Tyrolese, who have always 
shown themselves the most devoted 
and loyal subjects of Austria, rose, 
and spoke as follows :— 

“ Gentlemen, in- the festal speech 
which has just been delivered in 
honour of our great German father- 
land, we have heard three branches 
of that nation—the Hessians, the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners, and the Aus- 
trians—designated as the Children 
of Affliction. When the first two were 
named, we Austrians joined most 
heartily in the general applause. But 
when the third name was mentioned, 
the deep hush and silence showed 
the feeling of the assembly that the 
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term, a3 regards Austria, was utterly 
misapplied. We are no Children 
of Affliction, and we appear among 
you in no such character. No cry 
of affliction or distress is heard from 
Austria. We remain faithful to 
our Emperor, and are proud openly 
to proclaim it! We have our owa 
fatherland, and we have cause to 
love it; but not, therefore, shall we 
concede to any German branch or 
people the privilege of saying that 
their feelings, in regard to Ger- 
many, are deeper or more kindly 
than our own. We have shown 
that we can vie with each and all 
of them in honest purpose, in hon- 
ourable intention, in deed as well 
as will, when the hour for action 
has arrived. Our Emperor it was 
who, at Villafranca, preferred to 
sacrifice a portion of his own domi- 
nions rather than allow a single 
foot of German territory to be 
risked or imperilled on the Rhine! 
We have come here as acknowledged 


and legitimate children of the great ° 


German lwousehold—we greet you 
with brotherly affection as members 
of one and the selfsame family. 
In our homes reign peace and tran- 
quillity ; and, what is more, there is 
perfect concord between our sove- 
reign and his people. We are no 
Children of Affliction! Austria has 
laboured as diligently as any other 
power to vindicate the popular rights 
which in Hesse-Cassel have been 
infringed ; and of this you may be 
assured, that the same Austria will 
be ready most heartily to co-operate 
with the other states when the pro- 
per time shall arrive for interven- 
tion in the case of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, that province which is now 
fettered by a couble allegiance. We 
are no Children of Affliction—we 
tread free on German soil. We have 
come here in the exercise of our 
privilege as members of the same 
family ; we are not invited guests 
—we have an absolute right to be 
present! Nor have we come here 


with empty hands—I mean not the 
banner of the Tyrol, for we who 
move under it owe allegiance both 
toGermany and to Austria. We have 
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something else for the general trea- 
sury—we ask you to accept, as our 
free-will offering, all that we have 
done and suffered for the protection 
of the frontiers of Germany. No 
long time has elapsed since we has- 
tened to defend her boundaries as 
readily as we have now obeyed the 
summons to this friendly contest in 
Frankfort. There did we hold our 
armed festival—there did we prove 
our weapons. Not in harmless dis- 
play, but in bloody earnest, did our 
riflemen contend, for the cause at 
issue was the integrity of the Ger- 
man soil. No Children of Affliction 
were they who then kept back the 
audacious robber from his prey! 
As our fathers bore themselves 
bravely and well in the days which 
have long since gone by, so shall 
we in the coming time strive to 
emulate their example, keep watch 
and ward on the boundaries of the 
German territory, and so guard the 
south that the foot of an invader 
shall never ,cross the line. So jeal- 
ously shall we guard it, that he shall 
not be allowed to pluck a single 
Alpine rose that blossoms upon Ger- 
man soil. Be thoroughly assured 
of this—that when the hereditary 
foeman of the German name shall 
grasp at other territory than that 
which lies along the Alps and on 
the Adige and the Mincio—when he 
stretches forth his hand towards 
the vine-covered hills of the Rhine, 
then will the Austrians and Tyrolese 
hasten to the rescue; not because 
we regard ourselves as auxiliaries, 
but because it is our duty to our 
country. If you do not desire, 
through modern newfangled surgery, 
to carve and mangle the living body 
of our stately mother, Germania— 
if you do not deliberately intend to 
amputate sound and useful limbs— 
let us leave that stately frame in 
possession of all its parts; and, 
moreover, let us leave it covered 
with the broad rich mantle of its 
dignity in the south, in the east, and 
everywhere. Be that consecrated 
ground to us wherever the German 
tongue is heard, wherever German 


supremacy extends!” 
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If a bombshell had exploded in 
the hall, the consternation of the 
agitators could not have been greater 
than was caused by this spirited and 
manly address, which had immense 
effect upon the audience, and was 
received with tremendous cheering. 
It had been taken for granted— 
somewhat too rashly, as was now 
apparent—that the majority of the 
company participated in the disloyal 
and revolutionary sentiments of 
the founders of the feast; but the 
speech of Professor Wildauer, and 
the clamorous approbation which 
it elicited, effectually dispelled 
that delusion. Never did rampant 
democracy receive a more stun- 
ning blow; and it is not too 
much to say that the learned Inn- 
spruck Professor did better service 
to his country by that one address, 
than has resulted from the efforts of 
all the constitutional journalists of 
Germany. After that no orator ven- 
tured to follow in the wake of the 
unfortunate Dr. Metz, who must 
have gnashed his teeth to find that 
the tirade which he had intended 
for a burst of eloquence was so con- 
temptuonsly set aside. From that 
day the whole proceedings assumed 
a different tone. The necessity for 
entire and incorporating union was 
not dwelt upon with nearly so much 
energy or emphasis as before; for 
if strong revolutionary doctrines 
had been advanced, it was plain that 
the Tyrolese, without exception, 
and many more of the company, 
would have been prompt to resent it 
as an insult. 

The diversion made by Professor 
Wildaner in favour of Austria, was 
so marked as to excite the emula- 
tion of the partisans of Prassia. 
The great northern kingdom, con- 
sidering its extent, had sent but a 
sorry quota of competitors to Frank- 
fort; and that lukewarmness had 
not escaped the notice of the sensi- 
tive men of the South, who have 
long complained of a certain stiff- 
ness and supercilious bearing which 
is supposed to be characteristic of 
the Prussians. On subjects of in- 
ternal policy Prussia is divided; 
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but no Prussian, whatever may 
be his sentiments otherwise, ever 
dreams of an united Germany with- 
out Prussia as the regulating and 
governing power. They know very 
well that, without the concurrence 
of Prussia, the efforts of the agita- 
tors must be vain; and knowing 
that, they take a certain pride in 
appearing rather to permit than to 
court the advances of the move- 
ment party. Bat it is quite pos- 
sible that stiffness may be pushed 
too far. Many a fair lady has ere 
now received the bitter lesson that 
extreme coyness may be construed 
into caprice or indifference, to the 
entire alienation of a sensitive 
wooer; and it is not yet forgot- 
ten that the German Convention of 
Frankfort in 1848 marked its sense 
of the wavering policy of Prussia 
by elevating the Archduke John of 
Austria to the dignity of Regent 
of the realm. It is trae that the 
attitude assumed by the present 
King of Prussia cannot be regarded 
as favourable. to the designs of 
the Union party. Oontrary to the 
spirit of the times, he has reas- 
serted, in all its pristine breadth 
and integrity, the doctrine of the 
Divine Right of Monarchs. On. 
that ground he has claimed the un- 
conditional allegiance of his sub- 
jects; and as the doctrine must be 
of general and not particular appli- 
cation, it follows, as a matter of 
course, that he must concede to 
other princes that unalienable right 
which he has asserted as his own 
prerogative. But his theory will 
not be allowed to stand in the way 
of Prussia’s advancement or ambi- 
tion. Already the Chamber of Re- 
presentatives has shown that it is 
not by any means disposed to sub- 
mit to despotic control; and in 
that Chamber there are very many 
who conscientiously believe that 
the salvation of Germany depends 
upon the extension of the power 
of Prussia to the south, and the 
absorption by her of some of the 
smaller states, so as to _ present 
a formidable barrier against the 
dreaded encroachments of the 
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French. Such men are not to be 
confounded with the extreme de- 
mocrats, whose visions are of Ger- 
man Parliaments legislating at 
Frankfort, of the abolition of all 
Separate sovereign authorities, and 
of the election by the popular 
voice either of a puppet Emperor 
to discharge certain mechanical 
functions, or of a President, like 
that of the States of America, in- 
trusted with such plenary powers 
as are now lodged in the hands of 
the unfortunate Abrahain Lincoln. 
What the Prussians desire—and 
indeed expect, as an event which 
must take place sooner or later—is 
simply an augmented Prussia, retain- 
ing Berlin as the capital. The wiser 
of them are strongly opposed to the 
notion of disturbing the integrity 
of either Austria or Bavaria—pos- 
sibly they would also be inclined 
to spare Wurtemberg and Saxony 
to the eastern alliance. In short, 
they distinctly contemplate the 
separation of Germany into two 
great kingdoms—one comprehend- 
ing the northern and western, and 
the other the southern and eastern 
territories. So far theirs is an in- 
telligible scheme; and though it 
could not be carried into effect with- 
out violent convulsion, we cannot set 
it down as utterly visionary and im- 
practicable. 

Bat there is another party in 
Prussia, who, equally determined 
to maintain her supremacy, would 
fain see it extended over the whole 
of Germany. That is their inter- 
pretation of German unity. But 
it is their policy in the mean time 
to conciliate the Frankfort move- 
ment party, without whose assist- 
ance they could not take even a 
preliminary step. So on receipt of 
the news that certain reactionary 
symptoms had been exhibited at 
the Frankfort meeting, and that 
an able advocate. for Austria had 
greatly influenced the tide of public 
opinion, a batch of Prussian orators, 
some of whom were members of the 
Chamber of Representatives, has- 
tened to the spot; and, with many 
apologies for the lateness of their 
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appearance, took possession of the 
tribune. As specimens of rhetorical 
composition their discotrses were 
really creditable; for the phleg- 
matic temperament of, the Prus- 
sians prevents them from launching 
into those extravagancies which are 
the chief disfigurement of modern 
German oratory. They were also 
artfully composed, and well adapted 
for their immediate purpose; the 
speakers descanting fluently on the 
advantages of Unity, though never 
attempting to explain what they 
really meant by the term, whilst 
they dwelt emphatically and at 
great length on the noble sacrifices 
which Prussia had made for Ger- 
many in the years 1813, 1814, and 
1815,—dilated upon the heroic 
deeds of Blucher and other Prus- 
sian notables — and __inferentially 
claimed credit to the North for ail 
that was great and glorious in the 
more recent history of Germany. 
Other topics—such as the re-vindi- 
cation of Schleswig, and the estab- 
lishment of a German navy—they 
touched upon with equal dexterity, 
showing that these objects, so 
dear to the national heart, could 
only be attained by Prussian in- 
fluence and enterprise. All this 
was very skilful; but, unfortunately 
for themselves, the Prussians were 
rather too late in arriving. Before 
their voices could be heard, people 
had become wearied of perpetual 
oratory. ihe novelty of the thing 
had gone by—the wine was drunk 
to the lees—and a large number of 
the sharpshooters had already taken 
their departure. So that if Prussia 
did not actually decline in the 
general estimation, her interests were 
in no way advanced by the Frank- 
fort neeting. 

Of the festival itself nothing 
more need be said. Certainly it 
did not come up to the expectations 
of those who devised it; for, so far 
as we can observe, it has had no 
political effect, and the memory of 
it has already passed away like that 
of a nine days’ wonder. In all not 
more than 7000 riflemen, of whom 
1100 were Swiss, besides a large 
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number of Tyrolese, appeared at 
the meeting—a paltry turn-out for 
what was intended to be a national 
armed demonstration, At the ac- 
tual shooting the Swiss were far 
ahead of all competitors, vanquish- 
ing even the marksmen of the 
Tyrol, whose weapons were of an 
inferior description; and _ those 
hardy sons of the mountains re- 
turned to their native fastnesses, 
bearing with them much spoil in 
the shape of silver flagons, which 
doubtless will be the most endur- 
ing memorials of “the gentle pas- 
sage-at-arms” of Frankfort-on-the 
Maine. 

What the future of Germany may 
be, it is impossible for man to pre- 
dict; but it does seem as if its 
present constitution could not en- 
dure much longer, without some im- 
portant modifications. The Diet is 
absolutely powerless. It has be- 
come simply a chaigber of intrigue, 
in which Austria and Prussia con- 
tend for the predominance; and 
the representatives of the smaller 
powers have no option but to array 
themselves under one or other of 
those banners. Its decisions have 
little weight. They are contemp- 
tuously disregarded by the strong, 
and grudgingly acquiesced in by 
the weak—and no wonder; for, 
practically speaking, the Diet has 
the command of neither men nor 
money. To revive the old form of 
Imperial government, and to elect 
from among the body of sovereign 
princes a new Emperor on the oc- 
casion of each vacancy, would be 
as absurd as a return to the cus- 
tous and ideas of the Crusades. 
There is no opportunity now for 
the exaltation of a second Rudolph 
of Hlapsburg; for were such a one 
chosen, he would find himself quite 
as impotent as was the Reichs-ver- 
weser of 1848. It is possible that 
the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha 
may have dreamed such a dream; 
but if so, it will be well for him to 
shake it off, rub his eyes, and re- 
turn to waking realities. But it 
may be asked ‘vith much show of 
reason—“ What necessity is there 
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for making any kind of change? 
Granted that the Diet may be use- 
less, it is at least very harmless; and 
notwithstanding all this babble 
about unity, it is difficult to under- 
stand what are the practical griev- 
ances of the Germans. They are not 
overburdened with taxation—they 
enjoy individual liberty. From the 
states which are generally supposed 
to be the most despotic, such as 
Austria and Bavaria, there arises not 
the whisper of a complaint—it is 
in the Rhineland only, where liberty 
has degenerated into licence, that 
you hear a hoarse inarticulate mur- 
mur of discontent and revolution. 
Even there, if you interrogate men 
closely, you will not find that they 
can bring against their rulers any 
charges of oppression. They object 
to the system, but they do not al- 
lege that the Princes have abused 
their power. Bating an occasional 
squabble or two, the rights or 
wrongs of which are not easily 
discoverable, there is a real kindly 
feeling between their Royal High- 
nesses and the people. Go where 
you will, the land is rich and smil- 
ing—agriculture has improved— 
commerce is developing—and old 
cities which, but a few years ago, 
seemed dark with the rust of an- 
tiquity, are now renovated and 
brightened up, while the suburbs 
cluster with new edifices, like chil- 
dren grouped around their mother. 
These are not signs of decay ; on the 
contrary, they are the signs of pros- 
perity. They promise for the fu- 
ture a large augmentation of na- 
tional wealth and material comfort ; 
and surely it would be the height 
of madness to peril all that for the 
sake of trying what at the very best 
must be regarded as an extremely 
dangerous experiment! 

All this is true, and it has been 
said over and over again; yet still 
the agitators are at work. It is of 
all things the most difficult to make 
men contented with their actual 
conditions, so strong and universal is 
the appetite for change. The frogs 
in the fable desired to have a mon- 
arch; and when King Log descended 
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among them, they grew weary of 
his very harmlessness, and insisted 
on a change of sovereign, till King 
Stork appeared and swallowed his 
subjects piecemeal. So is it with 
these German hot-heads. They have 
no complaint to make against their 
present rulers, and yet they clamour 
for a change in the constitution. 
They do not expect that, when such 
a change takes place, they will be 
individually richer or more pros- 
perous, or that their measure will 
be increased. Nene of them ven- 
ture to say that; but they tell you 
that the might of Germany will 
be augmented, and that they must 
have a German fleet. That notion 
of theirs about a fleet is even ludi- 
crously absurd. Germany does not 
require a fleet, and could not man 
it if she had one. But the other 
point, regarding the augmentation 
of German power, is deserving of 
more serious consideration. 

That a citizen should desire the 
aggrandisement of his own country 
is natural, but is not therefore always 
commendable. The happiest nations 
are those which are the least dis- 
tracted by ambition; but then such 
nations, however brave and hardy, 
rarely possess the necessary ele- 
ments of power. The Swiss, for 
example, and the Hollanders, pre- 
sent to us the spectacle of com- 
munities thriving, happy, and in- 
dustrious; but the power of both 
is circumscribed, and therefore they 
do not stand forth as rivals to the 
greater nations. But it is the pe- 
culiarity of Germany, taken as a 
whole, that she does possess colos- 
sal strength without the power of 
using -it. Some of her members are 
strong, but they do not move in 
concert, and the body is both weak 
and vulnerable. She is like a para- 
lysed giant, within the grasp of 
whose hands or the reach of whose 
feet it would be dangerous to ven- 
ture, although by dexterous man- 
agement an assault might be made 
upon a part which is less formid- 
ably guarded. Moreover, like the 
cripple beside the Pool of Bethesda, 
she cannot rise up and walk. Her 
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native strength, it is said, might 
be restored and made available by 
unity. What, then, are the ob- 
stacles that lie in the way of unity? 
We have already adverted to these, 
but must again repeat them. First 
and foremost, there is the realised 
existence of two formidable German 
rival powers, each claiming a co- 
ordinate position and rank in the 
diplomacy of Europe with Great 
Britain, France, and Russia. Then 
we have Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, 
Wurtemberg, and Baden, on a level 
with the secondary powers; and 
let it not be forgotten that each of 
these is an independent sovereignty. 
There certainly are the elements of 
colossal strength—the bones, thews, 
and sinews, sufficient, when put to- 
gether, to make a most formidable 
monster, if you could only find a 
Frankenstein able to incorporate 
them all, and to send but one tide 
of pulsation eating through the 
enormous frame. But there is deep 
truth in the proverb, “ L’homme 
propose, mais Dieu dispose.” Realms 
which swell to extravagant dimen- 
sions invariably fall to pieces; and 
if to-morrow there were a united 
Germany, it would be a safe pre- 
diction that, before a year had 
elapsed, the work of disunion 
would have began. Moreover, poli- 
tical union would infallibly lead to 
religious discord. Germany has ere 
now suffered fearfully from wars of 
religion; and she owes her com- 
paratively recent immunity from 
these to the balance between Catho- 
licisim and Protestantism maintain- 
ed by the separation of the states. 
Thus Prussia is a Protestant, while 
Austria is a Catholic power. The 
toleration which exists throughout 
Germahy, and which every man 
who is not a blinded bigot must 
admire, is a necessary consequence 
of these divisions, .Persecution is 
a double-sided game. If one sect 
were to be persecuted in the South, 
there would be reprisals in the 
North against the other. But a 
united Germany myst, as a pre- 
ponderating power in Europe, have 
a State religion. It must either be 
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Protestant or Catholic; and, the 
stake being so momentous, can any 
one doubt that a most stubborn and 
protracted contest would ensue? 

We are therefore driven to [the 
conclusion that entire union is im- 
possible, not on account of the 
jealousy or opposition of the other 
European nations, but because of 
the conflicting elements which exist 
in the bosom of Germany. These 
elements resemble certain chemical 
substances which are perfectly in- 
nocuous so long as they are kept 
separate, but which, when aimalga- 
* mated, explode with the utmost 
violence. We cannot bring our- 
selves to think that the aggrandise- 
ment of Germany is desirable, more 
especially as the agitators are by no 
means destitute of aggressive ideas. 
If Germany, in her disunited con- 
dition, can afford to assail the in- 
tegrity of Denmark, is it conceiv- 
able that when united she would 
abstain from insisting on the resti- 
tution of the territories of Alsace 
and Lorraine? We hold our Ger- 
man cousins to be indifferent 
honest, as the phrase is; but we 
would not undertake to answer 
for their abstinence in the hour of 
temptation. 

But there is a wide difference be- 
tween the aggrandisement and the 
security of Germany. It must be 
admitted as a fact that, under pre- 
sent arrangements, Germany is not 
secure. Here the agitators have 
firm and solid ground to tread on; 
and if they professed no other ob- 
ject than the enforcement of such 
security, they would well be en- 
titled to our sympathy. It is un- 
deniable that they are exposed to 
the danger of French invasion; and 
although such an attempt niay be 
indefinitely postponed, it is notori- 
ous that the idea of making the 
Rhine their boundary is more than 
floating, for it is absolutely rooted 
in the minds of the French. Hence 
the alleged necessity of having a 
strong consolidated counteracting 
power at least in the west of Ger- 
many; and that could only be ac- 
complished by the absorption of 
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the smaller states, and the exten- 
sion of the dominions of Prussia, 
But even if the lesser sovereigns 
were to consent to such an arange- 
ment, and submit, as the Prince 
of Wied and other dignitaries did 
formerly, to be mediatised, is it 
likely that France would tolerate 
the erection of such a_ barrier? 
Our belief is that, if any such steps 
were taken, France would declare 
war against Prussia, and advance 
her armies to the Rhine, thus preci- 
pitating that very catastrophe which 
the German patriots are so naturally 
anxious to prevent. Nor do we 
think it at all probable that the 
French would content themselves 
with the occupation of the left 
bank of that noble river. Under 
the pretext of supporting the autho- 
rity of the discrowned ‘ potentates, 
they would cross to the right side; 
and in that event, what European 
power could escape from being in- 
volved in the conflict ? 

The statesmen of Prussia, we can- 
not doubt, have duly weighed all 
these contingencies, and we might 
safely trust to their prudence and 
wisdom, were it not for the pres- 
sure made by the unity agitators 
of the South, and by the more 
rampant Prussian party who seem 
bent upon pushing matters to an 
extremity. We take ‘Rhenanus,’ 
from whose pamphlet we have al- 
ready quoted, as a sufficiently in- 
telligent expositor of the views of 
the latter faction; and therefore we 
shall allow him to speak for him- 
self :— 

“Well, then, what will you do, 
you Southern and Austrian Ger- 


‘mans? The choice is not a light 


one, and yet it is sufficiently simple. 
Do you wish the old Confederation 
to be reorganised? I wish you joy 
of it! But I think too well of 
your understanding to suppose that 
you would adopt that most miser- 
able plan of self-destruction. I 
treat those who speak to me of the 
maintenance of the Federal Diet, 
or any such deformity without a 
sovereign head, as the English peer 
treated the people who had never 
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heard of the Dardanelles—I will 
hold no argument with them. 
Therefore what we require is one 
head, one emperor! Again, I take 
it for granted that you have more 
sensible views on this matter than 
have been put forward by certain of 
our professors. I take it for granted 
that you don’t wish to have an Em- 
peror elected once in the course of 
every dozen years. He must be 
hereditary—let there be no misun- 
derstanding about that. Then we 
arrive at a little difficulty which we 
must get rid of by weighing proba- 
bilities. How say you—is the Ger- 
man realm most likely to thrive 
under the sway of a Hapsburg or un- 
der that of a Hohenzollern ? 

“Look here! I am a Prussian. 
I love the Hohenzollerns, because 
they are the descendants of the 
princes who ,first made my country 
great. Bat if I could convince my- 
self that Germany might profit by 
the continuance of the rule of the 
house of Hapsburg—if I could be- 
lieve that from that family liberal 
and intelligent princes could arise 
—then would I advise the Germans 
in Austria to remain faithfal to 
their rulers; nor would I in any 
way blame their neighbours in the 
South of Germany, if they should 
resolve to abide by the Austrians ; 
their decision would not in the 
slightest degree influence the North 
of Germany. Whether Wurtem- 
berg and Bavaria adhere to us or 
no, we of the North will fashion for 
ourselves one empire, as surely as the 
rivers send down their waters to 
the sea! That is the course of 
our destiny. But glad indeed 
should we be if the men of those 
countries, resisting all temptations 
to the contrary, would combine 
with us. Oh, with what joy, what 
enthusiasm, would we greet their 
advance! and how cheerfully would 
we shed our hearts’ blood, drop by 
drop, if thereby we might clasp their 
hands, and be sure to retain them for 
ever ! 

“ At all times we shall be: ready 
to greet and welcome the Germans 
in Austria. North Germany will, 
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should that be needful, fearle 
go to war, though the half of 
Europe were against her, for the 
protection and delivery’ of that race 
which must form a portion of the 
empire—for the peasants of the 
marshes of Holstein, who are as Ger- 
man as the bardy mountaineers of the 
Tyrol. 

“But you would rather adhere 
to Hapsburg? So be it. You do 
not appear, however, to be well 
acquainted with the history of Ger- 
many while under the sway of 
the house of Hapsburg. It would 
gratify me, and would tend very 
much to your edification, if you 
would study that chapter diligently. 
On some fature occasion I shall 
expatiate upon one or two passages ; 
but at present I have not time for 
that. It is no fatiguing or intri- 
cate course of study that I recom- 
mend, Any common  schoolbook 
will tell who it was that bartered 
away Lorraine; and if you look on 
the map for Tuscany, you will dis- 
cover what we gained by that bar- 
gain. We? Germany? No; but 
the house of Hapsberg. No doubt 
Professor Wildauer said something 
about the Rhine, and no surrender 
of a foot .of territory there. Pos- 
sibly he may be right; but if so, 
history is a common liar! 

“Those of you who were at the 
Frankfort festival had at least the 
opportunity of visiting Strasburg. It 
lies at no great distance, 

*O! Strasburg town is fair to see.’ 


Some of you 


know the old ballad, 
and perhaps 


have sung it. It is 
worth while taking the journey. 
Strasburg lies on the Rhine. ‘No 
surrender of a foot of territory 
there !’” a a ; 

“The day will come, men of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, or Styria 
and the Tyrol, when you must 
make your election between the 
North and the house of Hapsburg. 
If your choice shall then be for us, 
you will be welcomed with open 
arms. But we shall not wait for 
you. In the mean time you may 
take whatever course you deem the 
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mpst expedient. But one thing 
you must promise us—for on that 
point we are resolute, and even 
determined to fight for it if neces- 
sary—that we shall be left with- 
out interference to rear up and 
fashion a State for ourselves, ac- 
cording to our own will and 
pleasure. I am willing to accept 
the enthusiasm which you mani- 
fested at Frankfort as equivalent 
to a vow that, at all events, you 
will take no active steps to hinder 
the Unity of Germany. More we 
do not require; but that is—you 
are reasonable enough to see it— 
our good and holy right; and that, 
should we be driven to extremity, 
we are determined to obtain, even 
at the cost of a civil war! God 
grant that the land may not be 
afflicted by so grievous and terrible 
a calamity ! 

“Tf, as I hope and trust, you 
should refuse to appear against us as 
enemies, the Frankfort festival will 
not have been utterly in vain, For, 
my friends, we must needs confess 
that we are not prepared as yet to 
celebrate the festival of a people 
wholly and indissolubly united in 
the bond of brotherhood and con- 
cord. You have had ocular testi- 
mony of that. The bristling of 
weapons and the clang of . steel 
were seen and heard in each pause 
of the banquet. We are not yet so 
fortunate as to be a united people. 
Not even for a few days can we 
conceal, under the festive mantle, 
the wounds which the separation 
and mutual jealousies of our races 
have inflicted upon the body of 
this mighty nation. Instead of 
cicatrising, they break out each 
morning afresh, like those of the fa- 
bled Prometheus. Did I not hear 
the question more than once repeat- 
ed—* Can these be Tyrolese—these 
fine looking fellows, who seem so 
hearty and good-humoured—~can 
these be the men who in their 
native valleys almost unanimously 
protested against the Miihfeld re- 
ligious edict which extended pro- 
tection to the Protestants?’ ” 
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“The German, wha at present, 
next to the Pole, is the great Pariah 
of Europe, finds his position some- 
what narrow and uneasy; but he 
has been taught thereby to make 
the best of circumstances. I do 
not. entertain the smallest doubt 
but that we shall be able in the 
North to erect an empire which 
shall comprehend all the German 
states that have close affinity and 
common interest. But I dare hard- 
ly hope for more than the accession 
of Baden, Nassau, and, at the 
utmost, Northern Bavaria. We 
may possibly be so fortunate as to 


get Wurtemberg; there is less 
chance of Old Bavaria. German 


Austria will probably remain for a 


-considerable period an exiled mem- 


ber of the family. We mast endea- 
vour to console ourselves under that 
calamity. Of course, when, sooner 
or later, German Austria gives her 
adhesion to the Northern Empire, 
we shall take care that she is pro- 
vided with a becoming place. 

‘** And then indeed shall we cele- 
brate the occasion by an august 
national festival! ” 

We shall make no apology for 
the length of this extract, because - 
it affords us a clear and intelligible 
view of the expectations formed by 
the movement party in Prussia, 
which, as we have already remark- 
ed, is essentially distinct from the 
party of the Frankfort agitators. 
The latter are democrats, bent in- 
deed upon having German unity, 
but determined that all authority 
shall directly emanate from the 
people. They are opposed to here- 
ditary rule. They would fain con- 
struct the future government on the 
American model; have a_ parlia- 
ment sitting at Frankfort to legis- 
late for the whole of Germany; 
and confide the executive power to 
a President popularly elected, who 
should be responsible for his minis- 
try. So much we can discern 
through the haze of German poli- 
tics. The Prussian unionists, on 
the other hand, are resolute for the 
exaltation of their own kingdom. 
Their monarch must be the future 
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Emperor. At his feet all the sub- 
sidiary crowns are to be laid. 
Prussia will absorb the minor states 
of Germany one by one, and last 
of all will graciously condescend to 
accept the homage of Austria ! 

Such and so distracted is the 
mind of Germany at the present 
time. Tiere is still so much con- 
fusion of ideas, that we see no 
reason to expect any immediate 
change; and if France, as seems 
very probable, should find sufficient 
occupation elsewhere for a long 
time to come, Germany may re- 
main as she is. But there is one 
dangerous rock ahead, though the 
Germans fail to perceive it. If 
they are so unwise as to persist 
in their attempts upon Schleswig- 
Holstein, of which there are even 
now certain ominous symptoms, it 
is probable that they will provoke 
the hostility of more powerful ad- 
versaries than the Danes, ‘ Rhen- 
anus’ declares that Prussia will go 
to war for the emancipation of 
Schleswig though half Europe were 
arrayed against her. That is mere 
gasconading—a form of speech, in 
which, we are sorry to remark, the 
Prussians are somewhat apt to in- 
dulge. Prussian statesmen are too 
wary to run their head against 
such a wall. At the same time, it is 
quite obvious that they are not 
disposed to offer direct opposition 
to any favourite German crotchet. 
They are, indeed, rather prone to 
err on the other side. In the hope 
of ultimately attaining to German 
supremacy, their aim is to conciliate 
the democrats—a miserable line of 
policy, as it appears to us, and one 
which is not likely to lead to any 
creditable results. No good ever 
came of coquetting with impracti- 
cable demagogues, They are like 
wild beasts, sure at last to turn 
against the hand that is stretched 
out to caress them, and their bite 
is venomous and deadly. 

There is, in fact, not ch sym- 
pathy between the Prussians and 
the agitators on the Upper Rhine. 
The latter are grievously offended 
by the patronising airs which the 
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former are pleased to assume in 
their intercourse with other branches 
of the German family; the Prus- 
sian considering himself par ezcel- 
lence the man of polish and refine- 
ment, in advance of all the rest by 
at least a centary of civilisation. 
Now, it is trne that of late years 
Prussia has made considerable ad- 
vances; but it is not true that she 
has advanced so far as to be great- 
ly ahead of her neighbours, This 
supercilious demeanour makes the 
Prussians disliked by the other 
Germans, who are at no pains to 
conceal the real nature of their 
feelings. Londoners have some- 
times been twitted with their prone- 
ness to estimate everything which 
they see abroad in reference to 
similar objects at home, always 
giving the preference to what is ex- 
clusively English. However faulty 
they may be in this respect, they 
are outdone by the men of Berlin, 
who invariably draw disparaging 
contrasts between the other cities 
of Germany and their own sand 
capital on the Spree. To say tha 
they are hated beyond their own 
terriority would be too strong a 
term, but certainly they are not 
beloved; and therefore their poli- 
tical influence is not nearly so great 
as might be expected from the un- 
deniable strength and advantageous 
position of Prussia. Besides, neither 
the reigning monarch nor the court 
party are in any way popular. The 
somewhat gratuitous assertion of 
the King that he holds his crown 
by Divine Right, and not by the 
will of the people, is so little in 
accordance with modern notions 
that it has given very general 
offence. The Prussian aristocracy, 
as a class, are disposed to be ex- 
clusive and overbearing, and have 
taken no pains to conciliate the 
burghers, who retort upon them 
for their poverty and their pride. 
Thus, even in Prussia, there is a 
lack of internal union, which cer- 
tainly does not promise well for 
the successful result of schemes of 
national ambition; while the other 
Germans, who are working for a 
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revolutionary change, have no in- 
tention whatever that their labour 
should be expended for the aggran- 
disement and preponderance of a 
race which bears with them the 
character of being vain, selfish, and 
overbearing. 

So slight is the attention bestow- 
ed in England upon German poli- 
tics, and so imperfectly understood 
are the relations which exist be- 
tween the separate states, styled in 
the aggregate the Germanic Con- 
federation, that many of our readers 
will doubtless peruse with surprise 
the statements which are made in 
this article regarding the conflicting 
opinions which are now agitating 
Germany. Tourists, who in fine 
summer weather roll along the rail- 
ways of the Rhine, and pass from 
city to city, either in the pursuit 
of pleasure or for the purpose of 
viewing the works of art which are 
there in such vast profusion, are 
naturally led to suppose, from the 
prosperous appearance of the coun- 
ury, that the people are contented 
and happy, and not at all anxious 
for a change. Even those who do 
not understand the language can- 
not fail to see that the burgher 
class throughout are thriving and 
comfortable in their circumstances ; 
and those who can converse with 
them are sure to be impressed with 
a favourable opinion of their intel- 
ligence and real educational acquire- 
ments. For it is an undeniable fact 
that the middle classes of Germany 
—by which term we mean more 
especially the shopkeepers and 
tradesmen—are, though not nearly 
so shrewd and practical as English- 
men of the same rank, possessed of 
more extensive information, and 
are more literary in their tastes than 
our countrymen. Whatever may 
have been the case in former years, 


there is now no appearance of any 
restriction of the liberties of the 
subject. The Germans discourse 
and argue upon political topics 
with the utmost freedom, and with- 
out any apprehension of espionage 
or denouncement—a very favour- 
able contrast to the state of matters 
in France, where, for anything you 
know to the contrary, the stranger 
who accosts you may be a mouchard 
in the pay of the police, and the 
waiter at your hotel a spy. That 
is not only apparent freedom—it is 
real and substantial. Of that the 
recent proceedings in Frankfort 
furnish a decisive proof; for the 
speakers were selected from almost 
every considerable state of Ger- 
many; and the last thought in the 
minds of any of them was that they 
could be made answerable for the 
opinions which they chose to utter. 

Yet, while the surface appears so 
smooth and smiling, there is be- 
neath it a deep current of discon- 
tent which will, one day or other, 
occasion a formidable convulsion, 
The tendency of the movement is 
towards the assemblage of a Ger- 
man Parliament, and the renewal 
of that experiment which proved 
such a disastrous failure in 1848, 
What course may be taken by the 
different governments in the event 
of such a contingency, it is quite 
impossible to predict. This mach, 
however, is clear, that a very great 
deal depends upon the attitude 
which may be assumed by Prassia. 
She, more than any other German 
power, can retard or precipitate the 
movement; a single false step upon 
her part, instigated by either ambi- 
tion or cowardice, might imperil 
the tranquillity of the whole of 
Europe; and vast, therefore, is the 
load of responsibility which rests 
upon her rulers. 
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SALEM CHAPEL. 


PART 1X.--CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Vincext put out his hand to 
seize upon the strange woman who 
confrented him with a calmness 
much more confounding than any 
agitation. But her quick eye di- 
vined his purpose. She made the 
slightest movement aside, extended 
her own, and had shaken hands 
with him in his utter surprise be- 
fore he knew what he wzs doing. 
The touch bewildered his faculties, 
but did not move him from the 
impulse, which was too real to yield 
to anything. He took the door 
from her hand, closed it, placed 
himself against it. “You are my 
prisoner,” said Vincent. He could 
bot say any more, but gazed at her 
with blank eyes of determination. 
He was no longer accessible to 
reason, pity, any sentiment but 
one. He had sccared her. He 
forgot even to be amazed at her 
composure. She was his prisoner 
—that one fact was all he cared to 
know. 

“J have been your prisoner the 
entire morning,” said Mrs. Hilyard, 
with an attempt at her old manner, 
which scarcely could have deceived 
the minister had he preserved his 
wits sufficiently to notice it, but at 
the same time betraying a little 
surprise, recognising instinctively 
that here she had come face to face 
with those blind forces of nature 
upon which no arguments can tell. 
* You were in much less doubt 
about your power of saving souls 
the last time I heard you, Mr. Vin- 
cent. Sit down, please. It is not 
long since we met, but many things 
have happened. It is kind of you to 
give me so carly an opportunity of 
talking thein over. I am sorry tu see 
you look excited—but after such ex- 
ertions, it is natural, I suppose id 

“You are my prisoner,” repeat- 
ed Vincent, without taking any no- 
tice of what she said. He was no 
match for her in any passage of 
arms. Her words feil upon his 





ears without any meaning. Only a, 
dull determination pcssessed him. 
He locked the docr, while she, 
somewhat startled in her turn, 
stood locking on; then he went 
to the window, threw it open, and 
called to some one below—any one 
—he did not care who. “Fetch a 
policeman—quick—lose no time,” 
cried Vincent. Then he closed the 
window, turned round, and con- 
fronted her again At last a little 
agitation was visible in this invul- 
nerable woman. For an instant 
her head moved with a spasmodic 
thrill, and her countenance changed. 
She gave a rapid glance round as if 
to see whether any outlet was left. 
Vincent’s eye followed hers, 

“You capnot escape—you shall 
not escape,” he said, slowly; ‘don’t 
think it—nothing you can do or say 
will help you now.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Hilyard, with 
a startled, panting breath. ‘“ You 
have come to the inexorable,” she 
said after a moment; “most men 
do, one time or another. You de- 
cline meeting us on our ground, 
and take to yourown. Very well,” 
she continued, seating herself by 
the table where she had already 
laid down one of the Salem bymn- 
bocks; “till this arrival happens, 
we may have a little conversation, 
Mr. Vincent. I was about to teil 
you something which ought to be 
good news. Though you don’t 
appreciate my regard fur you, I 
will tell it you all the same. What 
noise is that? Ob, the boys, I sup- 
pose, rushing off for your police- 
man. 1 hope you know what you 
are going to say to that functionary 
when he comes. In the mean time, 
wait a littkh—you must hear my 
news.” 

The only answer Vincent made 
was to kok out again from the 
window, under which a littie group 
of gazers had already collected. 
His companion heard the sounds 
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below with a thrill of alarm more 
real than she had ever felt before. 


She sat rigidly, with her hand 
upon the hymn-book, preserving 
her composure by a wonderful 


effort, intensely alive and awake 
to everything, and calculating her 
chances with a certain desperation. 
This one thing alone of all that had 
‘happened, the Back Grove S:reet 
needlewoman, confident in her own 
powers and influence, had not fore- 
seen. 

“ Listen!” she cried, with an ex- 
citement and haste which she could 
not quite conceal. ‘That man is not 
dead, you know. Cuome here—shut 
the window! Young man, do you 
hear what I say to you? Am I likely 
to indulge in vain-talk now? Come 
here—here! and understand what I 
have to say.” 

“Tt does not matter,” said Vin- 


cent, closing the window. ‘ What 
you say can make no difference. 
There is but one thing possible 
now.” 


“ Yes, you are a man!” cried 
the desperate woman, ciasping her 
haods tight, and struggling with 
herself to keep down all appearance 
of her anxiety. “You are deaf, 
blind! You have turned your back 
upon reason. That is what it always 
comes to. Hush! come here—closer; 
they make so much noise in the street. 
I believe,” she said, with a dreadfal 
smile, “ you are afraid of me. You 
think I will stab you, or some- 
thing. Don’t entertain such vulgar 
imaginations, Mr. Vincent. I have 
told you before, you have fine man- 
ners though you are only a Dissent- 
ing minister. I have something to 
tell you—something you will be glad 
to know: ai 

Here she made another pause fur 
breath—merely for breath—not for 
any answer, for there was no an- 
swer in her companion’s face. He 
was listening for the footsteps in 
the street—the steps of his return- 
ing messengers. And so was she, as 
sbe drew in that long breath, ex- 
panding her forlorn bosom with 
air, which the quick throbs of her 
heart so soon exhausted. She looked 
in his eyes with an eager fire in her 
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own, steadily, without once shifting 
her gaze. The two had changed 
places. It was he, in his inexorable- 
ness, close shut up against any appeal 
or argument, that was the superior 
now. 

“ When you hear what I have to 
say, you will not be so calm,” she 
went on, with another involuntary 
heave of her breast. ‘“ Listen! your 
sister is safe. Yes, you may start, 
but what I say is true. Don’t go 
to the window yet. Stop, hear 
me! JI tell you your sister is safe. 
Yes, it may !be the people you have 
sent for. Never mind, this is more 
important. You have locked the 
door, and nobody can come in. I 
tell you again and again, your sister 
is safe. That man is not dead— 
you know he is not dead. And yes- 
terday—hush! never mind !—yester- 
day,” she said, rising up as Vincent 
moved, and detaining him with her 
hand upon his arm, which she 
clutched with desperate fingers, 
“lhe made a declaration that it was 
not she; a declaration before the 
magistrates,” continued Mrs. Hil- 
yard, gasping as her strength failed 
her, and following him, holding his 
arm as he moved to the window, 
“that it was not she—not she! do 
you understand me—not she? He 
swore to it. He said it was another, 
and not that girl. Do you hear me?” 
she cried, raising her voice, and shak- 
ing his arm wildly in the despair of 
the moment, but repeating her 
words with the clearness of despera- 
tion—“ He said on his oath it was 
not she.” 

She had followed him to the 
window, not pleading for herself 
by a single word, but with her 
desperate hand upon his arm, her 
face pinched and pale to the lips, 
and a horrible anxiety gleaming in 
the eyes which she never removed 
from his face. The two stood to- 
gether there for a moment in that 
silent encounter; he looking down 
at the group of people below, she 
watching his face with her eyes, 
clatching his arm with her hand, 
appealing to him with a speechless 
suspense and terror, which no words 
can describe. Her fate hung upon 
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the merest thread, and she knew it. 
She had no more power to move him 
in her own person than any of the 
ragged children who stood gazing 
up at the window. There he stood, 
silent, blank, immovable; and _ she, 
suffering no expression of her dread- 
ful suspense to escape her, stood 
ciutching his arm, seeing, as she 
had never seen before, a pale vision 
of prisons, scaffolds, judgments, ob- 
securing earth and heaven. She was 
brave and had dared them all wit- 
tingly in the crisis of her fate, but 
the reality caught the labouring 
breath from her lips, and turned 
her heart sick. This morning she 
had woke with a great burden taken 
off her mind, and, daring as she 
was, had faced the only man who 
had any clue to her secret, confi- 
dent in his generous nature and 
her own power over him. But 
this confidence had failed her ut- 
terly, and in the very ease and 
reliet of her mind—a relief more 
blessed and grateful than she could 
have acknowledged to any mortal 
—lo! here arose before her close 
and real the spectre which she 
- had defied. It approached step by 
step, While she gazed with wild eyes 
and panting breath upon the in- 
exorable man who had it in his 
power to deliver her over to law 
and justice. She dared not say a 
word of entreaty to him; she could 
only watch his eyes, these eyes 
which never lighted upon her, with 
speechless dread and anxiety. Many 
evils she bad borne in her life— 
many she had confronted and over- 
come—obstinate will and unscru- 
pulous resolution had carried her 
one way or other through all former 
dangers. Here for the first time 
she stood helpless, watching with an 
indescribable agony the face of the 
young man at whom she had so often 
smiled. Some sudden unforeseen 
touch might still set her free. Her 


breath came quick in short gasps— 
her breast heaved—her fate was ab- 
solutely beyond her own control, in 
Vineent’s hands, 

Just then there came into the 
narrow street a sound of carriage- 
wheels, 


Instinctively Vincent start- 
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ed The blank of his determination 
was broken by this distant noise. 
Somehow it came naturally into 
the silence of this room and woke 
up the echoes of the past in his 
mind ; the past—that past in which 
Lady Western’s carriage was the 
celestial chariot, and she the divin- 
est lady of life. Like a gleam 
of light there suddenly dawned 
around him a remembrance of the 
times he had seen her here—the 
times he bad seen her anywhere ; the 
last time—the sweet hand she had 
laid upon his arm. Vincent’s heart 
awoke under that touch. With a 
start he looked down upon the 
hand which was at this moment on 
his arm,—not the hand of love,— 
fingers with the blood pressed down 
to the very tips, holding with 
desperation that arm which had the 
power of life and death. A hurried 
exclamation came from his lips; he 
looked at the woman by him, and 
read vaguely in her face all the 
passion and agony there. Vaguely 
it occurred to him that to save or 
to sacrifice her was in his hands, 
and that he had but a moment now 
to decide. ‘The carriage - wheels 
came nearer, nearer, ringing deli- 
cious promises in his ears--nearer 
too came the servants of that justice 
he had invoked ; and what plea was 
it, what strange propitiation, which 
his companion had put forth to him 
to stay his avenging hand? Only 
a moment now ; he shook her hand 
off his arm, and in his turn took 
hold of hers; he held her fast while 
she faced him in an agony of re- 
strained suspense and terror. How 
her worn bosom panted with that 
quick coming breath! Her life was 
in his hands. 

‘“* What was that you said?” asked 
Vincent, with the haste and brevity 
of passion, suddenly perceiving how 
much had to be done in this moment 
of fate. 

The long-restrained words burst 
from his companion’s lips almost 
before he had done speaking. “I 
said your sister was safe!” she cried ; 
“I said he had declared her inno- 
cent on his oath. It was not she— 
he has sworn it, all a man could do. 
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To sacrifice another,” she went on 
breathlessly with a strong moment- 
ary shudder, pausing to listen, “ will 
do nothing for her—nothing! You 
hear what I say. It was not she; 
he has sworn upon his solemn oath. 
Do as you will. She is safe—safe!— 
as safe as—as—God help me—as 
safe as my child;—and it was for 
her sake : 

She stopped—words would serve 
her no further—and just then there 
came a summons to the locked 
door. Vincent dropped her arm, 
and she recoiled from him with an 
involuntary movement; unawares 
she clasped her thin hands and 
gave one wild look into his face. 
Not even now could she tell what 
he was going to do, this dreadful 
arbiter of fate. The key, as he 
turned it in the door, rang in her 
ears like thunder; and his hand 
trembled as he set open the entrance 
of the needlewoman’s mean apart- 
ment. On the threshold stood no 
vulgar messenger of fate, but a 
bright vision, sad, yet sweeter than 
anything else in earth or almost in 
heaven to Vincent. He fell back 
without saying anything before the 
startled look of that beautiful face. 
He let in, not law and justice, but 
love and pity, to this miserable room, 

“Oh, Rachel! where have you 
been? have you seen him? have 
you heard of him? where have you 
been?” cried the visitor, going up to 
the pallid woman, whose eyes were 
still fixed on Vinceent. Mrs, Hilyard 
could not speak. She dropped up- 
on her knees by the table, shiver- 
ing and crouching like a stricken 
creature. She leaned her head upon 
the hymn-book which lay there so 
strangely at variance with every- 
thing else around it. Pale with 
fright and horror, Lady Western ap- 
pealed to Vincent. “She is ill, she 
is fainting—oh, Mr. Vincent, what 
have you been saying to her? She 
was not to blame,” cried the new- 
comer, in her ignorance. Vincent 
attempted no reply, offered no help. 
In his heart he could have snatched 
away those beautiful hands which 
embraced and comforted his “ pri- 
soner,” thus rescued out of his 
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grasp. It was hard to see her 
touch that guilty conscious woman 
whom his own heart refused to 
pity. He stood by looking on, 
watching her still; the instinct of 
vengeance had been awakened with- 
in him. He was reluctant to let 
her go. 

“You have been saying some- 
thing to her,” said Lady Western, 
with tears in her eyes; “and how 
could she be to blame? Rachel! 
Oh, I wonder, I wonder if she 
loved him after all?” cried the beau- 
tiful creature, in the bewilderment 
of her innocence and ignorance. 
She stood bending over the kneel- 
ing figure, troubled, perplexed al- 
most more than her strange sister- 
in-law had ever yet perplexed her. 
She could not account for this ex- 
traordinary access of agitation. It 
was nohow explainable, except upon 
that supposition which opened at 
once the warmest sympathies of the 
gentle young woman’s heart. 

“Rachel, dear!” she cried, kissing 
softly the thin hands worn with 
toil that covered Mrs. Hilyard’s face 
—‘he is still living, there is hope; 
perhaps he will get better; and he 
is showing a better mind too,” she 
added, after a little tremulous pause. 
“T came to tell you; he has sworn 
that it was not—oh, Mr. Vincent, I 
seut you word immediately when I 
got the message—he says it was not 
your sister; she had nothing to do 
with it, he says. Now I can look 
you in the face again. The first 
thing he was able to do when’ he 
came to himself was to clear her; 
and now she will get better —and 
your dear mother?”’—said Lady 
Western, looking wistfully into the 
young man’s face. In that moment, 
while her attention was directed 
otherwise, Mrs. Hilyard rose up and 
took her seat again; took her seat 
because she was not able to stand, 
and scarcely able, by all the power 
of her will, to compose the nerves 
which, for the first time in her life, 
had utterly got the better of her. 
She Wed off the heavy moisture 
from her face with a furtive hand 
before the young Dowager turned 
her eyes again that way. She 
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grasped fast hold of the only thing 
on the table, the Salem hymn-book, 
ad with a vast effort regained some 
d-gree of self-command. For that 
precious moment she was free from 
observation, for nothing in the 
world could have prevented Vincent 
from returning with his own fasci- 
nated eyes the look .which Lady 
Western turned upon him. While 
the two looked at each other she 
was safe; she collected her scattered 
forces in that invaluable instant. 
She was herself again when Lady 
Western looked round, somewhat 
nervous and embarrassed from the 
gaze of passion with which her Jook 
of deprecation and sympathy had 
been met. If a slight shiver now 
and then thrilled over Mrs, Hilyard’s 
figure, it was as like to be cold as 
emotion. Otherwise, she sat with 
her arm resting on the table and 
her hand clenched upon the hymn- 
book, her thin lips clinging spasmo- 
dically to each other, and her face 
pallid, but to an uncritical observer 
scarcely changed from the grey and 
vigilant composure of her usnal ap- 
pearance. So many storms had 
passed over that countenance, that 
the momentary agony of horror and 
fright from which she had scarcely 
yet emerged did not tell as it would 
have done on a face less worn. Her 
voice was sharp and strained when 
she spoke, and she watched Vincent’s 
eye with a keenness of which he was 
vividly conscious; but Lady Wes- 
tern, who did not go deep into looks 
and meanings, found nothing very 
unusual in what she said, 

“T think Mr. Vincent was doubt- 
ful of my information,” she said. 
“T heard it this morning from 
Langridge, the groom, who once be- 
longed to my family, you know, 
Alice; and—and lets me know if 
anything more than usual happens,” 
she said, abruptly stopping to: draw 


breath. “Mr. Vincent was doubt- 
ful of me. Now this matter is 
cleared up, I daresay he _ will 


anderstand me when I say that I 
never could have allowed things to 
go further. I am-only a needle- 
woman, and live in Back Grove 
Street,” continued Mrs. Hilyard, 
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recovering gradually as she spoke; 
“but I have certain things still in 
my power. Mr. Vincent will under- 
stand what I mean,” she went on, 
fixing her eyes upon him, and un- 
able to repress an occasional gasp 
which interrupted her words, ‘ when 
I say that I should not have suffered 
it to go further. I should not have 
shrunk from any sacrifice. My 
dear, I have been a little shaken 
and agitated, as you perceive. Mr. 
Vincent wants to keep his eye upon 
me. Take me with you, Alice,” 
said the bold woman, once more 
looking Vincent full in the face; 
“take charge of me, keep me 
prisoner until all this is cleared up. 
I am about tired of living a dis- 
guised princess. Send up your 
people for my possessions here, and 
take me with you. You will find 
me safe, Mr. Vincent, when you hap- 
pen to want me, with Lady Western 
in Grange Lane.” 

“Oh, Rachel, I am so glad!” 
cried Lady Western; “I cannot for 
my life imagine what you mean by 
keeping you my prisoner, and all 
that; but Mr. Vincent may be very 
sure you will be safe with me— 
since he has so much interest in your 
movements,” continued the young 
Dowager, turning her perplexed 
eyes from one to the other. She 
had not the remotest idea what it 
all meant. She was perhaps a 
little surprised to perceive that, 
after all, Vincent’s interest was less 
with herself than with this strange 
woman, whose calmness and agita- 
tion were equally confusing and 
unintelligible. ‘ We shall, of course, 
always be happy to see Mr, Vincent 
in Grange Lane,” she concluded 
with a somewhat stately courtesy. 
He did not look at her; he was look- 
ing at the other, whose eyes were fixed 
upon his face. Between these eyes, 
Lady Western, much amazed, could 
perceive a secret communication 
passing. What could it mean? 
The consciousness of this mystery 
between them which she did not 
know, annoyed her, notwithstand- 
ing her sweet temper. She with- 
drew her hand instinctively from 
Mrs. Hilyard’s, which she had taken 
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in’ momentary enthusiasm, and 
watched their looks of intelligence 
with half-offended eyes. 

“Yes,” said the needlewoman, 
speaking with her eyes fixed up- 
on Vincent, though she did not 
address him, and making a despe- 
rate effort after her usual manner; 
“T do not think Back Grove 
Street will do any longer. One 
may as well take advantage of the 
accident which has brought our 
family affairs before the world to 
come alive again. It is a thing 
one must do sooner or later. So, 
if your carriage is close, Alice, I 
will go home with you. I shall 
miss Salem,” said the audacious 
woman, “ though you are so much 
less sure about doing good than 
you used to be, Mr. Vincent. If, 
my soul happens to be saved, how- 
ever,” she continued, with a strange 
softening of her fixed and gleaming 
eyes—“ if that is of much import- 
ance, or has any merit in it—you will 
have had some share in the achieve- 
ment. You will?” She said the 
words with a keen sharpness of in- 
terrogation, much unlike their more 
obvious meaning. ,“ You will,” she 
repeated again more softly— you 
will!” Her thin hands came to- 
gether for a moment in a clasp of 
mute supplication; her eyes, always 
hitherto looking down upon him 
from heights of dark knowledge 
and experience, looked up in his 
face with an anguish of entreaty 
which startled Vincent, Just at that 
moment the sounds in the street 
grew louder, and a voice of au- 
thority was audible ordering some 
one to clear the way. Mrs. Hil- 
yard did not speak, but she put out 
her hand and touched Lady West- 
ern’s shawl, lifting its long fringes, 
and twisting them round those tin- 
. gers on which the marks of her long 
labour were still visible. She with- 
drew as she did this her eyes from his 
face. Her fate was absolutely in his 
hands. 

“ Ladies,” said Vincent, hoarsely, 
after vainly trying to clear his agi- 
tated voice, “ it is better you should 
leave this place at once. I will see 
you to your carriage. If I do 
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wrong the consequences will fall 
hardest on me. Don’t say any- 
thing; either way, talking will x 
little good. You are her = shield 
and defence,” he said, looking at 
Lady Western, with an excitement 
which he could not quite keep 
under. “ When she touches you, 
she becomes sacred. You will keep 
her safe—safe? you will not let her 
0?” 

“Yes; I will keep her safe,” said 
the beauty, opening her lovely asto- 
nished eyes. “Is she in danger? Oh, 
Mr. Vincent, your trouble has been too 
much for you! remember your sister 
is safe now.” 

“Ts she?” said the minister; he 
was bitter in his heart, even though 
that hand was once more laid 
on his arm, ‘“ Safe!—with a broken 
heart and a ruined life; but what 
does that matter? It is all we are 
good for; though we may go mad and 
die. 

“Oh, not you! not you!” said 
Lady Western, gazing at him with 
the tenderest pity in her sweet 
eyes. “You must not say so; I 
should be so unhappy.” Her beau- 
tiful hand pressed his arm with 
the lightest momentary pressure. 
She could not help herself; to see 
suffering and not to do what was 
in her to soothe it was not pos- 
sible to her soft heart. Whatever 
harm that temporary opiate might 
do, nothing in the world could have 
prevented her gentle kindness from 
administering it. She went down 
the humble stairs leaning on his 
arm, with Mrs. Hilyard following — 
close. The young man put aside 
the little crowd he himself had col- 
lected, and put them in the carriage. 
He saw them drive away with a 
kind of despairing exaltation and 
excitement, and turned to the diffi- 
culties which remained to him—to 
explain himself and send the tardy 
ministers of justice away. He ex- 
plained, as he best could, that he 
had been mistaken, and once mure 
emptied his scanty purse, where 
there was now little enough left. 
When he had got rid of the disap- 
pointed group about tha door, he 
went home slowly in the reaction 
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of his violence and haste. Susan 
was safe; was she safe? delivered 
from this dreadful accusation— 
allowed to drop back at least with 
her broken heart into the deep 
silences of privacy and uninvadable 
domestic life. Well, it was a mercy, 
a great mercy, though he could not 
realise it. He went ,home slowly, 
tingling with the strain of these 
strange hours; was it Sunday 


still? was it only an hour ago that 
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Salem had thrilled to the discourse 
in which his passion and despair 
had found vent? Vincent neither 
comprehended himself nor the 
hours, full of strange fate, which 
were gliding over him. He went 
home exhausted, as if with a great 
conflict; conscious of some relief 
in his heart, but half unwilling to 
confess to it, or to realise the means 
by which it had dawned upon 
him. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


When Vincent entered the house, 
the sensation of quiet in it struck 
him with a vague consolation which 
he could scarcely explain. Perhaps 
only because it was Sunday; but 
there was no reproachful landlady, 
no distracting sound from above— 
all quiet, Sunday leisure, Sanday 
decorum, as of old. When he went 
up hurriedly to his former sitting- 
room, where Daly still had posses- 
sion, he found a man with a de- 
precating face uneasily reading a 
Sunday newspaper, perched upon 
the edge of a chair. His reign was 
over—for to him too a message had 
come by the telegraph. Two letters 
for Vincent Jay on the table—one a 
telegraphic despatch from Dover, 
the other a dainty little note, which 
he opened as a man opens the first 
written communication he receives 
from the woman of all women. He 

_knew what was in it; but he read 
it as eagerly as if he expected to 
find something new in the mild 
little epistle, with its gentle attempt 
at congratulation. The news was 
true. Either remorse had seized up- 
on Mildmay in the prospect of death, 
or the lingering traditions of hon- 
our in his heart had asserted them- 
selves on Susan’s behalf. He had 
declared her entirely innocent; he 
had even gone farther, he had 
sworh that it was only as the com- 
panion of his daughter that Susan 
had accompanied them, and as 
such that he had treated her. The 
deposition taken by the magistrates 
was sent to Vincent in an abridged 


form, but what it conveyed was 
clear beyond dispute. So far as the 
words of this apparently dying man 
could be received, Susan was spot- 
less—without blood on her band, 
or speck upon her good fame. The 
lesser and the greater guilt were both 
cleared from that young head which 
had not been strong enough to wait 
for its vindication. Though he said, 
Thank God, from the bottom of his 
heart, an unspeakable bitterness 
filled Vineent’s soul as he read. 
Here was a deliverance, full, lavish, 
unlooked for; but who could tell 
that the poor girl, crazed with misery, 
would ever be any the better for it? 
who could tell whether this vindica- 
tion might be of any further use 
than to lighten the cloud upon Susan’s 
grave? 

With this thonght in his mind, he 
went to the sick-room, where every- 
thing seemed quiet, not quite sure 
that his mother, absorbed as she 
was in Susan’s present danger, 
could be able to realise the wonder- 
ful deliverance which had come to 
them. But matters were changed 
there as elsewhere. Between the 
door and the bed on which Susan 
lay, a large folding-screen had been 
set up, and in the darkened space 
between this and the door sat Mrs. 
Vincent, with Dr. Rider and his wife 
on each side, evidently persuading 
and arguing with her on some point 
which she was reluctant to yield to 
them. They were talking in whis- 
pers under their breath, and a cer- 
tain air of stillness, of calm and 
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repose, which Vincent could scarce- 
ly comprehend, was in the hushed 
room. 

“T assure you, on my word,” 
said Dr. Rider, lifting his eyes as 
Vincent opened the door, and beck- 
oning him softly to come in, “ that 
this change is more than I dared 
hope for. The chances are she will 
wake up out of danger. Nothing 
can be done for her but to keep her 
perfectly quiet; and my wife will 
watch, if you will rest;—for our 
patient’s sake!” said the anxious 
doctor, still motioning Vincent for- 
ward, and appealing to him with 
his eyes. 

“Mr. Vincent has something to 
tell you,” said the quick little 
woman, impetuous even in her 
whisper, who was Dr. Rider’s wife. 
“He must not come and talk here, 
He might wake her. Take him 
away. Edward, take them both away. 
Mrs. Vincent, you must go and hear 
what he has to say.” 

“Oh, Arthur! my dear boy,” 
cried his mother, looking up to him 
with moist eyes. “It is I who 
have something to tell. My child 
is perhaps to get well, Arthur. Oh! 
my own boy, after all, she is going 
to get better. We shall have Susan 
again. Ilush! doctor, please let me 
go back again; something stirred—I 
think something stirred; and per- 
haps she might want something, and 
the nurse would not observe. Tired? 
—no, no; I am not tired. I have 
always watched them when they 
were ill, all their lives, They never 
had any nurse in sickness bat their 
mother. Arthur, you know I am 
not tired. Oh! doctor, perhaps 
you would order something while 
he is here, for my son; he has been 
agitated and anxions, sand he is not 
so strong—not nearly so strong as I 
am; but, my dear,” said the widow, 
Jooking up in her son’s face with a 
wistful eagerness, “ when Susan gets 
better, all will be—well.” 

She said the last words with a 
trembling, prolonged sigh. Poor 
mother, in that very moment she 
had recalled almost for the first 
time how far from well everything 
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would be. Her face darkened over 
piteously as she spoke. She rose 
up, stung into new energy by this 
dreadful thought, which had been 
hitherto mercifully obscured by 
Susan’s danger. “Let me go back 
—don’t say anythig. Nobody can 
watch my child but me,” said the 
heartbroken woman; and _ once 
more she looked in her son’s face. 
She wanted to read there what had 
happened—to ascertain from him, 
without any one else being the 
wiser, all the dreadful particulars 
which now, in the first relief of 
Susan’s recovery, had burst into 
sudden shape upone her sight. 
“Doctor, we will not detain you; 
her brother and I will watch my 
child,” said Mrs. Vincent. The 
light forsook her eyes as she rose 
in that new and darker depth of 
anxiety; her little figure tottered 
trying to stand as she held out her 
hand to her son. “ You and me— 
only you and me, Arthur—we must 
never leave her; though everybody 
is so kind ” said the minister’s 
mother, turning with her smile of 
martyrdom, though Ker eyes were 
blind and she could not see them, to 
Dr. Rider and his wife. 

Vincent took his mother’s hands 
and put her tenderly back in her 
chair. “I have good news, too,” 
he said; “all will be well, mother 
dear. This man who has wrought 
us so much trouble is not dead. 
I told you, but you did not un- 
derstand it; and he declares that 
Susan if 

“ Arthar!” cried Mrs. Vincent, 
with a sharp outcry of alarm and 
remonstrance. ‘Oh, God forgive 
me! J will wake my child. Arthur! 
The doctor is very good,” added 
the widow, looking round upon 
them always with the instinct of 
conciliating Arthur’s friends; “and 
so is Mrs. Rider; bat every family 
has its private affuirs,’ she con- 
cluded, with a wistful, deprevating 
smile, all the time making signs to 
Arthur to stop him in his indiscreet 
revelations, “My dear, you will 
tell me presently when we are 
alone.” 
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“ Ah, mother,” said . Vincent, 
with a suppressed groan, “there is 
nothing private now in our family 
affairs. Hush! listen—Susan_ is 
cleared ; he swears she had nothing 
to do with it; he swears that she 
was his danghter’s companion only. 
Mother! Good heavens! doctor, 
what bas happened? She looks as if 
she were dying. Mother! What have 
I done? I have killed her with my 
good news.” 

“Tush, hush—she has fainted— 
all will come ‘right; let us get her 
away,” cried Dr. Rider under his 
breath. Between them the two 
young men earried her out of the 
room, which Mrs. Rider closed after 
them with a certain triumph. The 
widow was not in so deep a faint 
but the fresher air outside and the 
motion revived her. It was more 
a sudden failing of her faculties in 
the height of emotion than actual 
insensibility. She made a feeble 
effort to resist and return into 
Susan’s room, “You will. wake 
her,” said Dr. Rider in her ear; and 
the poor mother sank back in their 
arms, fixing her wistful misty eyes, 
in which everything swam, upon her 
son. Her lips moved as she looked 
at him, though he could not hear 
her say a word; but the expression 
in her face, half awakened only 
from the incomprehension of her 
swoon, was not to be mistaken or 
resisted. Vincent bent down over 
her, and repeated what he had said 
as he carried her to another room. 
“Susan is safe—Susan is innocent. 
It is all over; mother, you under- 
stand me?” he said, repeating it 
again and again. Mrs. Vincent 
leaned back upon his shoulder with 
a yielding of all her fatigued frame 
and worn-out mind. She under- 
stood him, not with her under- 
standing as yet, but with her heart, 
which melted into unspeakable re- 
lief and comfort without knowing 
why. She closed her eyes in that 
wonderful consciousness of some 
great mercy that had happened to 
her; the first time she had closed 
them voluntarily for many nights 
and days. When they laid her down 
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on the bed which had been hur- 
riedly prepared for her, her eyes 
were still closed, and tears stealing 
softly out under the lids. She 
could not break ont into expressions 
of thankfulness—the joy went to her 
heart. 

Dr. Rider thought it judicious to 
leave her so, and retired from the 
bedside with Vincent, not without 
some anxious curiosity in his own 
mind to hear all “the rights” of 
the matter. Perhaps the hum of 
their voices, quietly though they 
spoke, aroused her from her trance 
of silent gratitude. When she called 
Arthur faintly, and when they both 
hurried to her, Mrs. Vincent was 
sitting up in bed wiping off the 
tears from her cheeks. ‘ Arthur 
dear,” said the widow, “I am quite 
sure Dr. Rider will understand that 
what he has heard is in the strict- 
est confidence; for to be sure,” she 
continued, with a faint smile break- 
ing over her wan face, “ nobody 
could have any doubt about my 
Susan. It only had to be set right— 
and I knew when my son came 
home he would set it right,’ said 
Mrs. Vincent, looking full in Dr. 
Rider’s face. “It has all happened 
because I had not my wits about 
me as I ought to have had, and was 
not used to act for myself; but 
when my son came back—Artbur, 
tay own boy, it was all my fault, 
but I knew you would set it right— 
and. as for my Susan, nobody could 
have any doubt; and you will both 
forgive your poor mother. I don’t 
mind saying this before the doc- 
tor,” she repeated again once more, 
looking in his face; ‘ beeause he 
has seen us in all our trouble, and 
I am sure we may trust Dr. Rider; 
but, my dear, you know our pri- 
vate affairs are not to be talked of 
before strangers—especially,” said 
the widow, with a long trembling 
sigh of relief and comfort, ‘“ when 
God has been so good to us, and all is 
to be well.” 

The two young men looked at 
each other in silence with a certain 
awe. All the dreadful interval 
which had passed between this 
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Sunday afternoon and the day of 
Susan’s return, had been a blank to 
Mrs. Vineent so far as the outer 
world was concerned. Her daugh- 
ter’s illness and danger had rapt 
her altogether out of ordinary life. 
She took up her burden only where 
it had dropped off from her in the 
consuming anxiety for Susan’s life 
and reason, in which all other fears 
had been lost. Just at the point 
where she had forgotten it, where 
she had still faced the world with the 
despairing assumption that al] would 
be right when Arthur returned, she 
bethought herself now of that 
frightful shadow which had never 
been revealed in its full horror to her 
eyes. Now that Arthur’s assurance 
relieved her heart of that, the widow 
took up her old position instine- 
tively. She knew nothing of the 
comments in the newspapers, the 
vulgar publicity to which poor Su- 
san’s story had come. She wanted 
to impress upon Dr. Rider’s mind, by 
way of making up for her son’s im- 
pradence, that he was specially 
trusted, and that she did not mind 
speaking before him because he had 
seen all their trouble. Such was the 
poor mother’s idea as she sat upon 
the bed where they had carried her, 
wiping the tears of joy from her 
wan and worn face. She forgot all 
the weary days that had cgme and 
gone. She took up the story just at 
the point where she, after all her 
martyrdom and strenuous upholding 
of Arthur’s cause, had suddenly 
sunk into Susan’s sick-room and 
left it. Now she reappeared with 
Arthur’s banner once more in her 
hands—always strong in that as- 
sumption that nobody could doubt 
as to Susan, and that Arthur had 
but to come home to set all right. 


Dr. Rider held up his warning 
finger when he saw Vincent 
about to speak. This delusion 


was salvation to the widow. 

“But I must go back to Susan, 
doctor,” said Mrs. Vincent. “If 
she should wake and find a stran- 
ger there!—thongh Mrs. Rider is so 
kind. But I am much ss stronger 
than I look—watching never does me 
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any harm; and now that my mind is 
easy—People don’t require much 
sleep at my time of life. And, Ar- 
thur, when my dear child. sees me, 
she will know that all is well—all 


‘is well,” repeated the widow, with 


trembling lips. “I must go to 
Susan, doctor; think if she should 
wake !” 


“But she must not wake,” said 
Dr. Rider, “and if you stay quietly 
here she will not wake, for my 
wife will keep everything still. 
You will have a great deal to 
do for her when she is awake 
and conscious. Now you must 
rest.” 

“T shall have a great deal to do for 
her? Dr. Rider means she will want 
nursing, Arthur,” said Mrs. Vincent, 
“after such an illness; but she might 
miss me even in her sleep, or she 
might a 

“Mother, you must rest for 
Susan’s sake; if you make yourself 
ill, who will be able to take care of 
her?” said Vincent, who felt her 
hand tremble in his, and saw with 
how much difficulty she sustained the 
nervous shivering of her frame. She 
looked up into his face with those 
anxious eyes which strove to read his 
without being able to comprehend all 
the meanings there. Then the widow 
turned with a feminine artifice to Dr. 
Rider. 

“Doctor, if you will bring me 
word that my child is still asleep—if 
you will tell me exactly what you 
think, and that she is going on well,” 
said Mrs. Vincent; “you are always 
so kind. Oh, Arthur, my dear boy,” 
cried the widow, taking his hand and 
caressing it between her own, “now 
that he is gone, tell me. Is it quite 
trae?—is all well again? but you 
must never bring in Susan’s name. 
Nobody must have it in their power 
to say a word about your sister, 
Arthur dear, And, ob, I hope you 
have been prudent and not said any- 
thing among your people. Hush! 
he will be coming back; is it quite 
true, Arthur? Tell me that my 
dear child has come safe out of it 
all, and nothing has happened. Tell 
me! Qh, speak to me, Arthur, dear!” 
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“Tt is quite true,” said Vincent, 
meeting his mother’s eyes with a 
strange blending of pity and thank- 
fulness. He did not say enough to 
satisfy hér. She drew him closer, 
looking wistfully into his face. 
The winter afternoon was darken- 
ing, the room was cold, the atmos- 
phere dreary. Ths widow held her 
son close, and fixed upon him her 
anxious inquiring eyes. “It is 
quite true, Arthur! There is no- 
thing behind that you are hiding 
from me?” she said, with her lips 
almost touching his cheek, and her 
wistful eyes searching his meaning. 
“Oh, my dear boy, don’t hide any- 
thing from me. I am able to bear it, 
Arthur. Whatever it is, I ought to 
know.” 

“What I have told you is the 
simple truth, mother,’ said Vin- 
cent, not without a pang. “He 
has made a declaration before the 
magistrates-——” 

Mrs. Vincent started so much that 
the bed on which she sat shook. 
“Before the magistrates!” she 
said, with a faint cry. Then after 
a pause—“ But, thank God, it is 
not here, Arthur, nor at Lonsdale, 
nor anywhere where we are known. 
And he said that—that—he had 
never harmed my child? Oh, Ar- 
thur, Arthur—your sister! —that 
she should ever be spoken of so! 
And he was not killed? I do not 
understand it, my dear. I can- 
not see all the rights of it; 
but it is a great comfort to have 
you to myself for a moment, 
and to feel as if perhaps things 
might come right again. Hush! [ 
think the doctor must be coming. 
Speak very low. My deur boy, you 
don’t mean it, but you are impru- 
dent; and, oh, Arthur, with a 
troublesome flock like yours you 
must not commit yourself! You 
must not let your sister’s name be 
talked of among the people. Hush, 
hush, I hear the doctor at the 
door.” 

And the widow put her son 
away from her, and leant her head 
upon her hands instead of on his 
shoulder. She would not even let 
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the doctor suppose that she had 
seized that moment to inquire fur- 
ther, or that she was anything but 
sure and confident that all was going 
well, 

“She is in the most beautiful 
sleep,” said the enthusiastic doc- 
tor, “and Nettie is by her. Now, 
Mrs. Vincent, here is something you 
must take; and when you wake 
up again I will take you to your 
daughter, and I have very little 
doubt you will find her on the 
fair way for recovery—recovery in 
every sense,” added Dr. Rider, in- 
cautiously; “ twice saved—and I 
hope you will have no more of such 
uneasiness as you have suffered on her 
behalf.” 

“Indeed, I have had very little 
uneasiness with my children,” said 
Mrs. Vincent, drawing up het little 
figure on the bed. “Susan never 
had a severe illness before. When 
she came here first she was suffering 
from a—a bad fright, doctor, I 
told you so at the time; and I was 
so weak and so alarmed, Arthur 
dear, that I fear Dr. Rider has mis- 
understood me. When one is not 
much used to illness,” said the mo- 
ther, with her pathetic jesuitry, 
“one thinks there never was any- 
thing so bad as one’s own case, and I 
was foolish and upset. Yes, I will 
take it, ductor. Now that I am 
easy in my mind, I will take 
anything you please; and you will 
let me know if she wakes, or if she 
stirs. Whatever happens, you will 
let me know that moment? Ar- 
thur, you will see that they let me 
know ?” 

The doctor promised, anxiously 
putting the draught into her hands: 
he would have promised any im- 
possible thing at the moment, so 
eager was he to get her persuaded to 
rest. 

“T have not talked so much for—I 
wonder how long it is?” said the 
widow, with a faint smile. ‘Oh, 
Arthur dear, I feel as if somehow a 
mill-stone had been on my heart, and 
God had taken it off. Doctor, it is 
—it is—all your doing, under Pro- 
vidence,” said the little woman, 
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looking full in his face. 
she believed it—at least she meant 
him to believe so. She swallowed 
the draught he gave her with that 
smile upon her face, and laid down 
her throbbing head in the quiet- 
ness and darkness. “Go with the 
doctor, Arthur dear,” she said, de- 
nying the yearning in her heart to 
question her son farther, lest Dr. 
tider might perhaps suppose all 
was not so well as she said ; “ and, 
O be sure to tell me the very 
moment that Susan wakes!” She 
watched them gliding noiselessly 
out of the room, two dark figures, 
in the darkness. She lay down 
alone, throbbing all over with thrills 
of pain, which were half pleasure. 
She began to be conscious again of 
her own body and life ; and the wist- 
ful curiosity that possessed her was 
not strong enough to neutralise the 
positive unmistakable joy. Susan 
was recovering. Susan was innocent. 
What trouble could there be heavy 
enough to take away the comfort out 
of words like these! 

“ Now she will sleep. Mr. Vin- 
cent, I congratulate you on having 
such pure blood in your veins; not 
robust, you know, but far better— 
such sweet, perfect health as one 
rarely meets with nowadays,” said 
the doctor, under his breath, with 
professional enthusiasm; “ali the 
better for your sister that she came 
of such a stock. My wife, now, is 
another example—not robust, as I 
say—natures delicately organised, 
but in such exquisite adjustment, 
and with such elasticity! Mrs. 
Vincent will go to sleep like a 
baby, and wake able for—anything 
that God may please to send her,” 
said Dr. Rider, with reverence. 
“ They will both sleep till to-morrow 
if all goes well. Hush !—Well, I 
may be absurd, for neither of them 
could hear us here; but still it is best 
to err on the safe side.” 

* But Susan—you are not deceiv- 
ing us—Susan is——” said Vincent, 
with sudden alarm, 

“She is asleep,” said Dr. Rider; 
* and, if I can, I will remain till she 
wakes ; it is life or death.” 
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They parted thus—the doctor to 
the little room below stairs, where 
Vincent’s dinner awaited him, and 
the young minister himself to his 
own room, where he went into the 
darkness with a kind of bewildered 
uncertainty and incomprehension 
of the events about him. To think 
that this day, with all its strange 
encounters and unexpected _ inci- 
dents, was Sunday, as he suddenly 
remembered it to be—that this 
morning he had _ preached, and 
this evening had to preach again, 
completed in Vincent's mind the 
utter chaos and disturbance of ordi- 
nary life. It struck him damb to 
remember that by-and-by he must 
again ascend the pulpit, and go 
through all his duties. Was he an 
impostor, doing all this mechani- 
cally? He debated the question 
dully in his own mind, as he sat 
too much bewildered to do any- 
thing else in the dark in his bed- 
chamber, pondering with a certain 
confused gravity and consolation 
over all that had happened. But 
faculties, which are confused by 
sudden comfort and relief, are very 
different from faculties obscured 
and confounded by suffering. He 
sat vaguely in the dark, wondering 
over his strange position. This 
morning, even in the height of his 
despair, he had at least some idea 
what he was going to do ia that 
pulpit of Salem. It was a sacrifice 
—a martyrdom to accomplish—a 
wild outcry and complaint to pour 
forth to the world. This evening 
he sat wasting the precious mo- 
ments in the soft darkness, without 
knowing a word of what he was to 
say—without being able to realise 
the fact, that by-and-by he should 
have to go out through the sharp 
air echoing with church-bells—to 
see once more all those watchful 
faces turifed upon him, and to 
communicate such instruction as 
was in him to his flock. A sense 
of exhaustion and satisfaction was 
in Vincent's heart. He sat listless 
in a vague comfort and weariness, 
his head throbbing with the fumes 
of his past excitement, yet not 
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aching. It was only now that he 
realised the rolling off from his 
head of this dark cloud of horror 
and shame. Susan was recover- 
ing—Susan was innocent. He be- 
came aware of the facts much in 
the same way as his mother be- 
came aware of them ere she 
dropped to sleep in the blessed 
darkness of the adjoining room. 
Confused as~he was, with his brain 
still full of the pulsations of the 
past, he was so far conscious of 
what had happened, He sat in his 
reverie, regardless of the time, and 
everything else that he ought to 
have attended to. The little maid 
came and knocked at his door to 
say his dinner had been waiting for 
an hour, and he answered, “ Yes; 
he was coming,” but sat still in the 
darkness, Then the landlady her- 
self, compunctious, beginning to 
feel the thrills of returning comfort 
which had entered her house, came 
tapping softly to say it was near 
six, and wouldn’t Mr. Vincent take 
something before it was time for 
chapel? Mr. Vincent said “ Yes” 
again, but did not move; and it 
was only when he heard the church- 
bells tingling into the night air that 
he got up at last, and, stealing 
first to the door of Susan’s room, 
where he ascertained that she still 
slept, and then to his mother’s where 
he could hear her soft regular breath- 
ing in the darkness, he went away 
in an indescribably exalted condi- 
tion of mind to Salem and his 
duty. There is a kind of weakness 
incident to excitement of mind and 
neglect of body, which is akin to 
the ecstatic state in which men 
dream dreams and see visions, Vin- 
cent was in that condition to-night. 
He was not careful what anybody 
would say or think; he no longer 
pictured to himself the upturned 
faces in Salem, all conscious of the 
tragedy which was connected with 
his name. The sense of deliver- 
ance in his heart emancipated him, 
and gave a contrary impulse to his 
thoughts. In the weakness of an 
excited and exhausted frame, a 
certain gleam of the ineffable and 
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miraculous came over the young 
man. He was again in the world 
where God stoops down to change 
with one touch of his finger the 
whole current of man’s life—the 
world of childhood, of genius, of 
faith ; that other world, dark 
sphere of necessity and fate, where 
the develop- 
mert into dread immortality of the 
obstinate human intelligence, and 
where dreary echoes of speculation 
still questioned whether any change 
were possible in heart and spirit, 
or if saving souls were a mere figure 
of speech, floated away far off over 
bis head, a dark fiction of despair. 
In this state of mind he went back 
to the pulpit where, in the morning, 
he had thrilled his audience with 
all those wild complications of 
thought which end in _ nothing. 
Salem was again crowded—not a 
corner of the chapel remained un- 
filled ; and again many of the more 
zealous members were driven out 
of their seats by the influx of the 
crowd. Vincent, who had no ser- 
mon to preach, and nothing except 
the fulness that was in his heart 
to say, took up again his subject of 
the morning. He to!d his audience 
with the unpremeditated skill of a 
natural orator, that while Reason 
considered all the desperate chances, 
and concluded that wonderful work 
impossible, God, with the lifting 
of His countenance, with the touch 
of His power, made the darkness 
light before Him, and changed the 
very earth and heavens around 
the wondering soul. Lifted out of 
the region of reasonableness him- 
self, he explained to his astonished 
audience how Reason halts in her 
conclusions, how miracle and won- 
der are all of occurrences the most 
natural, and how, between God 
and man, there are no boundaries 
of possibility. It was a strange 
sermon, without any text or divi- 
sions, irregular in its form, some- 
times broken in its utterance; but 
the man who spoke was in a 
“rapture” —a state of fasting and 
ecstacy. He saw indistinctly that 
there were glistening eyes in the 
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crowd, and felt what was somewhat 
an unusual consciousness—that his 
heart had made communications to 
other hearts in his audience almost 
without his knowing it; but he 
did not observe that nobody came 
to the vestry to congratulate him, 
that Tozer looked disturbed, and 
that the deacons averted their be- 
nign countenances. When he had 
done his work, he went home with- 
out waiting to talk to anybody— 
without, indeed, thinking any more 
of Salem—through the crowd, in the 
darkness, passing group after group 
in earnest discussion of the minis- 
ter. He went back still in that ex- 
alted condition of mind, unaware 
that he passed Mrs, Tozer and 
Phoebe, who were much disposed to 
join him—and was in his own house 
sooner than most of his congre- 
gation. All within was quiet, lost 
in the most grateful and profound 
stillness, Sleep seemed to brood 
over the delivered house. Vincent 
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spoke to the doctor, who still wait- 
ed, and whose hopes were rising 
higher and higher, and then ,ate 
something, and said his prayers, and 
went to rest like a child. The fa- 
mily, so worn out with labour, and 
trial, and sorrow, slept profoundly 
under the quiet stars. Those hard 
heavens, from which an indifferent 
God saw the Innocents murdered 
and made no sign, had melted into 
the sweet natural firmament, above 
which the great Father watches 
unwearied. The sudden change 
was more than mere deliverance 
to the young Nonconformist. He 
slept and took rest in the sweet 
surprise and thankfulness of his 
soul. His life and heart, still 
young and incapable of despair, 
had got back out of hard anguishes 
and miseries which no one could 
soften, ‘to the sweet miraculous 
world in which circumstances are 
always changing, and God inter- 
feres for ever. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


When Vincent awoke next morn- 
ing, his mother was standing by his 
bedside. Her eyes were dewy and 
moist, a faint tinge of colour was 
on her sweet old cheek, and her 
steps tottered a little as she came 
up to his bed and stooped to kiss 
him. “Oh, Arthur, my dear boy, 
she knows me!’ said Mrs. Vincent, 
putting up her hand to her eyes. 
“T must not be away from her a 
moment, but I could not resist 
coming to tell you. She knows me, 
dear. Make haste and dress, and 
come and see your sister, Arthur; 
and I will give orders about your 
breakfast as I go back. My dear, I 
know you have been anxious,” said 
the widow, putting back his hair 
fondly with the soft little hand 
which still trembled; “though men 
have not the way of showing it, I 
know you have been very anxious. 
You looked quite pale and thin as 
you slept. But I must speak to the 
landlady now and -see about your 
food, Come to Susan’s room as 


soon as vou are dressed, and I will 
order your breakfast, my dear boy,” 
said his mother, going softly out 
again, with her tender little figure 
all beantified, and trembling with 
joy. Mrs. Vincent met the landlady 
near the door, and stopped to speak 


to her. “My daughter is a great 
deal better,” said the minister’s 
mother. “I have been se anxious, 


I have never been able to thank 
you as I ought to have done for 
your kindness and attention. We 
have been as quiet as if we had been 
at home. We will all remember 
your attention, though I have never 
been able to thank you before; and 
I am sure it is very gratifying to my 
son to think it is one of his own 
flock who has taken so much pains 
for us, Mr, Vincent has been very 
anxious about his sister,” continued 
the widow; “I fear he has not 
been taking his food, nor keeping 
his regular time for meals, Fon 
would oblige me very much if you 
would try to have something nice 
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for his breakfast. We were all 
much shaken yesterday, being so 
anxious;—some new-laid eggs per- 
haps—though I know they are scarce 
in a town at this time of the year—or 
anything you can think of that will 
tempt him to eat. I would not say 
so much,” said Mrs. Vincent, smil- 
ing upon the astonished landlady, 
and leaning to support her own 
weakness on the rail of the passage 
upon which the staircase opened, 
“but that I know your kind inter- 
est in your minister. I am sure 
you will take all the pains you can 
to get him to attend to his precious 
health, Thank you. I am very 
much obliged.” 

With this the little woman passed 
on, feeling indeed too weak to stand 
longer; and leaving the landlady, 
who had intended to mingle some 
statement of her own grievances 
with her congratulations, with the 
plea quietly taken out of her hands, 
und the entire matter disposed of. 
Mrs. Vincent was moving back again 
to. the sick-room when the door 
opened down stairs, and some one 
asked for Mr. Vincent, and came up 
hurriedly. The minister’s mother 
recognised Tozer’s voice, and made 
a pause. She was glad of the op- 
portunity to make sure that all 
was well in the flock. She leant 
over the railing to shake hands with 
the butterman, moved to a little 
effusion of thankfulness by the recol- 
lection of the state of anxiety she was 
in when.she saw him last. 

“My son is not up yet,” she said. 
“We were very anxious yesterday. 
It was the crisis of the fever, and 
everything depended upon it. I 
daresay you would see how anxious 
Mr. Vincent was; but thank heaven 
now all is going on well.” 

“You see, ma’am,” said Tozer, 
“it must have all been on the 
nerves, and to be sure there ain’t 
nothing more likely to be service- 
able than good news, It’s in the 
paper this morning. As soon as I 
see it, I said to my missis, ‘ This 
is why the minister was so pecooliar 
yesterday.’ I divined it in a mo- 
ment, ma'am; though it wasn’t to 
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say prudent, Mrs. Vincent, and not 
as you would have advised no more 
nor inyself, to fly off like that out of 
chapel, without as much as shaking 
hands with one o’ the deacons. But 
I make allowances, I do; and when 
I see it in the paper, I said to my 
missis, ‘It’s all along o’ this Mr. 
Vincent was so queer. I don’t 
doubt as it'll be quite looked over, 
and thought no more of, when it’s 
known what's the news. 

“ What news?” said Mrs. Vincent, 
faintly, holding fast by the railing. 
“You mean the news of my dear 
child’s recovery,” she added, after 
a breathless pause. “Have they 
put it in the papers? I am sure it 
is very good, but I never heard of 
such a thing before. She has been 
very ill, to be sure—but most people 
are very ill once in their lives,” said 
the widow, gasping a little for breath, 
and fixing her eyes upon the paper 
which Tozer held in his hand. 

“Poor soul!” said the deacon, 
compassionately, “it ain’t no wonder, 
considering all things. Phoebe 
would have come the very first day 
to say, Could she be of any use? 
but her mother wasn’t agreeable. 
Women has their own ways of man- 
aging; but they'll both come to-day 
now all’s cleared up, if you'll excuse 
me. And now, ma’am, I'll go on 
to the minister and .see if there’s 
anything he'd like me to do, for 
Pigeon and the rest was put out, 
there’s no denying of it; but if 
things is set straight directly, what 
with this news, and what with them 
sermons yesterday, I don’t think as 
it'll do no harm, I said to him, as 
this Sunday was half the battle,” 
said the worthy butterman, reflect- 
ively; “and he did his best —I 
wouldn’t say as he didn’t do his 
best; and I’m not the man as will 
forsake my pastor when he’s in 
trouble. Good morning, ma’am ; 
avd my best respects to miss, and 
I hope she'll soon be well: again. 
There ain’t no man as could rejoice 
more nor me at this news.” 

Tozer went on to Vincent’s room, 
at the door of which the minister 
had appeared summoning him with 
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some impatience and anxiety— 
“News? what news?” said Mrs, 


Vincent faintly to herself, as she 
held by the rail and felt the light 
forsaking her eyes in a new mist of 
sudden dread. She caught the 
look of the landlady at that mo- 
ment, a look of half pity, curiosity, 
and knowledge, which startled her 
back to her defences. With sudden 
firmness she gathered herself to- 
gether, and went on to the sick-room, 
Jeaving behind her, as she closed 
the door, the whole troubled world, 
which seemed to know better about 
her most intimate affairs than she 
did; and those newspapers, which 
somehow mentioned Susan’s name, 
that sweet maiden name which it 
was desecration to see so much as 
named in print. Rather the widow 
carried that uneasy world in with 
her to the sick-room which she had 
left a few minutes before in all the 


effusion of unhoped-for joy. Every- 
thing still was not well though 
Susan was getting better. She sat 


down by the bedside where Susan 
lay languid and pale, showing the 
change in her by little more than 
quietness and a faint recognition 
of her mother, and in her troubled 
heart began to look the new state 
of affairs in the face, and to make 
up her mind that more of the 
causes of Susan’s illness than she 
had supposed known, must have 
become public. And then Arthur 
and his flock, that flock which he 
evidently had somehow affronted 
on the previous day. Mrs. Vincent 
pondered with all the natural dis- 
trust of a woman over Arthur’s im- 
prudence. She almost chafed at 
her necessary confinement by her 
danghter’s bedside; if she herself, 
who had been a minister’s wife for 
thirty years and knew the ways of 
& congregation, and how it must be 
managed, could only get into the 
field to bring her son out of the 
difficult passages which she had 
no faith in his own power to steer 
through! So the poor mother ex- 
perienced how, when absorbing 
grief is removed, a host of com- 
plicated anxieties hasten in to fill 
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up its place. She was no longer 
bowed down under an overwhelm- 
ing dread, but she was consumed 
by restless desires to be doing— 
cravings to know all—fears for 
what might at the moment be hap- 
pening out of her range and influ- 
ence. What might Arthur, always 
incautious, be confiding to Tozer 


even now—perhaps telling him 
those “private affairs” which 
the widow would have defended 


against exposure with her very life 
—perhaps chafing at Salem and re- 
jecting that yoke which, being a 
minister, he must bear. It was all 
Mrs. Vincent could do to keep her- 
self still on her chair, and to main- 
tain that quietness which was ne- 
cessary for Susan. If only she 
could have been there to soften his 
impatience and make the best of 
his unnecessary confidences! Many 
a time before this, the widow had 
been compelled to submit to that 
female tribulation—to be shut up 
apart, and leave the great events 
outside to be transacted by these 
incautious masculine hands, in 
which, at the bottom of her heart, 
a woman seldom has perfect confi- 
dence when her own supervising 
influence is withdrawn. Mrs. Vin- 
cent felt instinctively that Arthur 
would commit himself as she sat 
resigned but troubled by Susan’s. 
bed. 

Tozer went directly to the door 
of Vincent's room, where the mini- 
ster, only half-dressed, but much 
alarmed to see the colloquy which 
was going on between his mother: 
and the butterman, was waiting 
for him. The deacon squeezed the- 
young man’s hand with a_ hearty 
pressure. His aspect was so father 
ly and confidential, that it brought 
back to the mind of the young Non- 
conformist a certain rueful half- 
comic recollection of the suppers in 
the back parlour, and ail the old 
troubles of the pastor of Salem, 
which heavier shadows had driven 
out of his mind. Tozer held up 
triumphantly the paper in his 
hand. 

“You’ve seen it, sir?” said the 
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butterman; “first thing I did this 
morning was to look up whether 
there wasn’t nothing about it in 
the latest intelligence; for the 
‘Gazette’ has been very particular, 
knowing, at Oarlingford, folks 
would be interested—and here it is 
sure enough, Mr. Vincent; and we 
nigh gave three cheers, me and the 
lads in the shop.” 

To this Vincent listened with a 
darkening brow and an impatience 
which he did not attempt to con- 
ezal. He took the paper with again 
that quick sense of the intolerable 
which prompted him to tear the 
innocent broadsheet in pieces and 
tread it under foot. The ‘Gazette’ 
contained, with a heading in large 
characters, the following  para- 
graphs :— 

“Tux Dover Tracepy. 

“Our readers will be glad to hear 
that the unfortunate young lady, closely 
connected with a reverend gentleman 
well-known in Carlingford, whose name 
has been so unhappily mixed up in 
this mysterious affair, is likely to be 
fully exonerated from the charge rashly 
brought against her. In the deposition 
of the wounded man, which was taken 
late on Saturday night, by Mr. Everett, 
the stipendiary magistrate of Dover, he 
distinctly declares that Miss Vincent 
was not the party who fired the pistol, 
nor in auy way connected with it—that 
she had accompanied his daughter mere- 
ly as companion on a hasty journey, and 
.that, in short, instead of the romantic 
connection supposed to subsist between 
the parties, with all the passions of love 
and revenge naturally involved, the ties 
between them were of the simplest and 
most temporary character. We are 
grieved to add, that the fright and 
horror of her awful position had over- 

owered Miss Vincent immediately on 
Snamivel here, and brought on a brain- 
fever, which, of course, made the un- 
fortunate young lady, who is understood 
to possess great personal attractions, 
quite unable to explain the suspicious 
circumstances surrounding her. We 
have now only to congratulate her re- 
spectable family on her exoneration from 
a very shocking charge, and hope her 
innocence will soon be confirmed by full 
legal aequittal. Our readers will find 


Colonel Mildmay’s deposition on another 

age. It will .be perceived that he 
obstinately refuses to indicate who was 
the real perpetrator of the deed. Sus- 
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picion has been directed to his groom, 
who accompanied him, in whom, how- 
ever, the wounded man seems to repose 
perfect confidence. Heis stiil in a very 
precarious state, and great doubts are 
entertained of his ultimate recovery.” 


“There, Mr. Vineent, that’s grati- 
fying—that is,” said Tozer, as Vin- 
cent daid down the paper; “and I 
come over directly I see it to let 
you know. He's not gone yet?” 
added the butterman, inquiringly, 
pointing his thumb over his shoul- 
der in the direction of the room 


where Daly still held possession. 
“Nor won’t go, neither, till it’s 
settled somehow. She's _ cleared, 


but she ain’t out o’ the hands of 
the law. I’ve had some experienee 
in them sort of affairs; and what 
I come to advise special, Mr. Vin- 
cent, was that you and me should 
go off to Mr. Brown in the High 
Street, or to Mr. Beke as is our 
magistrate here, and put in bail. 
They'll take bail for her appear- 
ance, now; and us as is two re- 
sponsible parties they can’t go 
again’ taking you and me; and 
we'll have the police out o’ the 
house and all things square,” said 
the worthy deacon, “afore Mrs. 
Vincent gets movin’ about again, 
or the young lady knows what’s 
agoing on; that’s what I'd do 
without delay, Mr. Vincent, if I 
was you.” : 

Vincent grasped the exultant 
butterman’s hand in an _ overflow 
of gratitude and compunction. “I 
shall never forget your kindness,” 
he said, with a little tremor in his 
voice. ‘You have been a true 
friend. Thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart. Let us go at 
once, and do what yon say.” 

“TI never was the man to forsake 
my pastor in trouble—not to say a 
young man like you as is a credit 
to the connection, and the best 
preacher I may say as I ever have 
heard in Salem,” said Tozer, with 
effusion, returning the grasp; “but 
we ain't agoing a step till you’ve 
had your breakfast. Your good 
mother, Mrs. Vincent, as is a real 
lady, sir, and would never advise 
you different from what I would 
myself, being for your own inte- 
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rests, would have little opinion of 
me if I took you out on a Monday 
mornin’ after your labours without 
so much as a bit o’ breakfast to 
sustain you. I'll sit by you while 
you’re a eating of your bacon. 
There’s a deal to consider of con- 
cerning Salem as I couldn't well 
bring before you as long as you 
were in such trouble. Thetn were 
uncommon sermons, sir, yesterday ; 
I don’t know as I[ ever heard any- 
thing as was just to be compared 
with the mornin’ discourse, and 
most of the flock was of my 
opinion; but what is the good of 
standing up for the pastor—I ask 
you candid, Mr. ‘Vincent—when 
he'll not take no pains to keep 
things square? I'm _ speaking 
plain, for you can’t mistake me 
as it’s anything but your own in- 
terests I am a-thinking of. We 
was all marching in, deacons and 
committee and all, to say as we 
was grateful to you for your in- 
structions, and wishing you well 
out of your trouble—and I was in 
great hopes as matters might have 
been made up—when behold, what 
we finds was the vestry empty and 
the pastor gone! Now, I ain't 
a-finding fault. Them news would 
explain anything; but I don’t deny 
as Pigeon and the rest was put 
out; and if youll be guided by 
me, Mr. Vincent, when you've done 
our business as is most important 
of all, you'll go and make some 
visits, sir, and make yourself agree- 
able, if you'll excuse me. It ain't 
with no selfish thoughts as I speak,” 
said Tozer, energetically; “it’s not 
like asking of you to come a-visit- 
ing to me, nor setting myself for- 
ward as the minister’s great friend 
—though we was remarking as the 
pastor was unknown in our house 
this fortnight and more—but it’s 
for peace and union, Mr. Vincent, 
and the good of the flock, sir, and 
to keep—as your good mother well 
knows ain’t easy in a congregation— 
all things straight.” 

When this little peroration was de- 
livered, Vincent was seated at table, 
making what he could of the break- 
fast, in which both his mother and 
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Tozer had interested themselves, 
It was with a little effort that the 
young man accepted this advice as 
the character and intentions of 
his adviser deserved. He swal- 
lowed what was unpalatable in the 
counsel, and received the suggestion 
“in as sweet a frame of mind as I 
could wish to see,” as Tozer after- 
wards described. 

“T will go and make myself 
agreeable,” said the young minister, 
with a smile. “Thank heaven! it is 
not so impossible to-day as_ it 
might have been yesterday; [ 
left the chapel so hurriedly, be- 
cause i 

“T understand, sir,” said Tozer, 
benevolently interposing as Vin- 
cent paused, finding explanation 
impossible. ‘“ Pigeon and the rest 
was put out, as I say, more nor I 
could see was reasonable—not as 
Pigeon is a man that knows his own 
mind. It’s the women as want the 
most managing. Now, Mr. Vincent, 
I’m ready, sir, if you are, and we 
won't lose no time.” 

Before going out, however, Vin- 
cent went to his sister’s room. She 
was lying in an utter quietness which 
went to his heart ;—silent, no longer 
uttering the wild fancies of a dis- 
ordered brain, recovering, a3 the 
doctor thought; but stretched upon 
her white couch, marble white, 
without any inclination apparently 
to lift the heavy lids of her eyes, 
or to notice anything that passed 
before her—a very sad sight to see. 
By her sat her mother, in a very 
different condition, anxious, look- 
ing into Arthur’s eyes, whispering 
counsels in his ears. “Ob, my dear 
boy, be very careful,” said Mrs. 
Vincent; “your dear papa always 
said that a minister’s flock was his 
first duty; and now that Susan is 
getting better, O Arthur! you 
must not let people talk about 
your sister—and have patience, O 
have patience, dear!” This was 
said in wistful whispers, with looks 
which only half confided in Arthur's 
prudence; and the widow sank into 
her chair when he left her, folding 
her hands in a little agony of self- 
restraint and compulsory quietness. 
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She felt equal for it herself, if she 
bad been at liberty to go out upon 
the flock once more in Arthur's 
cause; but who could tell how he 
might commit himself, he who was 
&@ young man, and took his own 
way, and did not know, as Tozer 
said, how to keep all things straight ? 


CHAPTER 


“And now that’s settled, as far 
as we can settle it now,” said 
Tozer, as they left the magistrate’s 
office, where John Brown, the fam- 
ous Carlingford solicitor, had ac- 
companied them, “you'll go and 
see some of the chapel folks, Mr. 
Vincent? It'll be took kind of 
you to lose no time, especially if 
you’d say a word just as it’s all 
over, and let them know the news is 
true.” 

“JT will go with you first,” said 
Vincent, who contemplated the 
batterman’s shop at that moment 
through a little halo of gratitude 
and kindness. He went into the 
back. parlour with the gratified 
deacon, where Mrs. Tozer sat read- 
ing over again the same ‘Gazette’ 
in which poor Susan’s history was 
summed up and ended. It seemed 
like a year to Vincent since he had 
dined with his mother at this big 
table, amid the distant odours of 
all the bacon and cheese. Mrs. 
Tozer put down the paper, and 
took off her spectacles as her visi- 
tor came in. “It’s Mr. Vincent, 
Phebe,” she said, with a little excla- 
mation. “Dear, dear, I never 
thought as the pastor would be 
such a strange sight in my house— 
not as I was meaning nothing un- 
kind, Tozer, so there’s no occasion 
to look at me. I’m as glad as ever 
I can be to see the minister; and 
what a blessing as it’s all settled, 
and the poor dear getting well, too. 
Phebe, you needn't be a-hiding 
behind me, child, as if the pastor 
was thinking of how you was 
dressed. She has on her morning 
wrapper, Mr. Vincent, as he was 
helping her mother in, and we 
didn’t expect no visitors. Don’t 
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Carlingford: 


When Mrs. Vincent thought of her 
son in personal conflict with Mrs. 
Pigeon, she lost faith in Arthur. 
She herself might have conquered 
that difficult adversary, but what 
weapons had he to bring forth against 
the deacon’s wife, he who was only a 
minister and a man ? 
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be standing there, as if it was any 
matter to the minister how you was 
dressed.” 

“Oh, ma, as if I ever thought of 
such a thing!” said Phebe, ex- 
tending a pink uncovered arm out 
of the loose sleeve of her morning 
dress to Vincent, and averting her 
face; “but to see Mr. Vincent is so 
like old times—and everything has 
seemed so different—and it 7s so plea- 
sant to feel as if it were all coming 
back again. Oh, ma! to imagine 
that I ever supposed Mr. Vincent 
could notice my dress, or think of 
poor me!” added Phebe, in a post- 
script under her breath. The minis- 
ter heard the latter words quite as 
well as the first. After he had shaken 
the pink, plump hand, he sat down 
on the opposite side of the table, 
and saw Pheebe, relieved against the 
light of the window, wiping a tender 
tear from her eye. All at once 
out of the darker and heavier trials 
which had abstracted him from 
common life, the young Noncon- 
formist plunged back into the char- 
acteristic troubles of his position. 
As usual, he made no response 
to Pheebe, found nothing civil to 
say, but turned with desperation to 
Mrs. Tozer, who was luckily about 
to speak. 

“Don’t pay no attention to her, 
Mr. Vincent; she’s a deal too feel- 
in’. She oughtn’t to be minded, 
and then she’ll learn better,” said 
Mrs. Tozer. “I am sure it wasn’t 
no wish of ours as you should ever 
stop away. If we had been your 
own relations we couldn’t have been 
more took up; and where should 
a minister seek for sympathy if it 
isn’t in his own flock here ain’t 
nobody so safe to put your trust in, 
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Mr. Vincent, as Salem folks. There’s 
a many fine friends a young man 
may have when he’s in a prosperous 
way, but it ain’t to be supposed 
they would stand by him in trouble ; 
and it’s then as you find the good 
of your real friends,” continued Mrs, 
Tozer, looking with some signifi- 
cance at her husband. Tozer, for 
his own part, rubbed his hands and 
stationed himself with his back to 
the fire, as is the custom of Eng- 
lishmen of all degrees. The hus- 
band and wife contemplated Vin- 
cent with complacence. With the 
kindest feelings in the world, they 
could not altogether restrain a little 
triumph. It was impossible now 
that the minister could mistake who 
were his true friends. 

But just then, strangely enough, 
a vision of a tender smile, a glance 
up in his face, the touch of a soft 
hand, came to Vincent’s mind. His 
fine friends! he had but one, and 
she had stood by him in his trouble. 
From Tozer’s complacence the min- 
ister’s mind went off with a bound 
of relief to that sweet, fraitless sym- 
pathy which was dearer than help. 
From her soft perfaumy presence 
to Mrs. Tozer’s parlour, with that 
pervading consciousness in it of the 
shop hard by and its store of provi- 
sions, what a wonderful difference ! 
It was not so easy to be grateful as 
he had at first thought. 

“Mr. Tozer has been my real 
friend indeed, and a most honest 
and thorough one,” said Vincent. 
“But I don’t think I have any 
other in Salem so sure and steady,” 
added the minister, after a little 
pause, half gratefully, half in bit- 
terness. This sentiment was not, 
however, resented by the assem- 
bled family. Phoebe leaned over 
her mother’s chair, and whispered, 
“Oh, ma, dear! didn’t I always 
say he was full of feeling ?” some- 
what to the discomfiture of the 
person commented on; while Tozer 
himself beamed upon the minister 
from before the blazing fire. 

“T said as we’d pull you through,” 
said Tozer, “ and [ said as I’d stand 
by you; and both I'll do, sir, you 
take my word, if you'll but stick to 
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your duty ; and as for standing bail 
in a hundred pound or two,” con- 
tinued the butterman, magnani- 
mously, “ for a poor young creature 
as couldn’t be nothing but inno- 
cent, I don’t mind that, nor a deal 
more than that, to keep all things 
straight. It’s nothing but my 
duty.* When a man is a respou- 
sible man, and well known in a 
place, it’s his business to make use 
of his credit, Mr. Vincent, sir, and 
his character for ‘the good of his 
friends,” 

“Tt may be your duty, but you 
know there ain’t a many as would 
have done it,” said his straightfor- 
ward wife, “as Mr. Vincent sees 
himself, and no need for nobody a- 
telling of him. There ain’t a many 
as would have stood up for the 
pastor, right and wrong, and fin- 
ished off with the likes of this, and 
the minister don’t need us to say 
so. Dear, dear Mr. Vincent, you 
ain’t a-going away already, and 
us hasn’t so much as seen you for 
I can’t tell how long? I made sure 
you'd stop and take a bit of dinner 
at least, not making no ceremony,” 
said Mrs. Tozer, “ for there’s always 
enough for a friend, and you can’t 
take us wrong.” 

Vincent had risen hurriedly to 
his feet, under the strong stimulant 
of the butterman’s self-applause. 
Conscious as he was of all that 
Tozer had really done, the minister 
found it hard to listen and echo, 
with due humility and gratitade, 
the perfect satisfaction of the pair 
over their own generosity. He had 
no thanks to say when thus fore- 
stalled. “Oh, ma, how can you 
make so much of it?” cried Pheebe. 
“The minister will think us so sel- 
fish; and, oh, please Mr. Vincent, 
when you go home, will you speak 
to your mother, and ask her to let 
me come and help with her narsing ? 
I should do whatever she told me, 
and try to be a comfort to her—oh, 
I should indeed!” said Pheebe, 
clasping those pink hands. ‘ No- 
body could be more devoted than 
I should be.” She cast down her 
eyes, and stood the image of maid- 
enly devotedness between Vincent 
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and the window. She strack him 
dumb, as she always did. He never 
was equal to the emergency where 
Pheebe was concerned. He took 
up his hat in his hands, and tried 
to explain lamely how he must go 
away—how he had visits to make 
—duties to do—and would ;have 
stuck fast, and lost Mrs. zer’s 
favour finally and for ever, had not 
the butterman interposed. 

“It’s me as is to blame,” said 
the worthy deacon. “If it hadn’t 
have been as the pastor wouldn’t 
pass the door without coming in, 
I'd not have had him here to-day ; 
and if you women would think, 
you'd see. We're stanch—and Mr. 

incent ain’t no call to trouble him- 
self about us; but Pigeon and them, 
you see, as went off in a huff yes- 
terday—that’s what the minister 
has got to do. You shan’t be kep’ 
no longer, sir, in my house. Daty 
afore pleasure, that’s my maxim. 
Good mornin’, and I hope as you 
won't meet with no _ unpleasant- 
ness; but if you should, Mr. Vin- 
cent, don’t be disheartened, sir— 
we'll pull you through.” 

With this encouraging sentiment, 
Vincent was released from Mrs. 
Tozer’s parlour. He drew a long 
breath when he got out to the 
fresh air in’ the street, and faced 
the idea of the Pigeons and other 
recusints whom he was now bound 
to visit. While he thought of them, 
all so many varieties of Mrs, Tozer’s 
parlour, without the kindness which 
met him there, the heart of the 
oung Nonconformist failed him. 

othing but gratitude to Tozer 
could have sent him forth at all on 
this mission of conciliation; but 
now on the threshold of it, smart- 
ing from even Tozer’s well inten- 
tioned patronage, a yearning for a 
little personal comfort seized upon 
Vincent’s mind. It was his duty 
to gb away towards Grove Street, 
where the poulterer’s residence was ; 
but his longing eyes strayed to- 
wards Grange Lane, where con- 
solation dwelt. And, besides, was 
it not his duty to watch over the 
real criminal, for whose mysterious 
wickedness poor Susan had suffered ? 
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It was not difficult to foresee how 
that argument would conclude. He 
wavered for a few minutes opposite 
Masters’ shop, gave a furtive glance 
back towards the butterman’s, and 
then, starting forward with sudden 
resolution, took his hasty way to 
Lady Western’s door; only for a 
moment; only to see that all was 
safe, and his prisoner still in cus- 
tody. Vincent sighed over the 
thought with an involuntary quick- 
ening of his heart. To be detained 
in such custody, the young man 
thought, would be sweeter than 
heaven; and the wild hope which 
came and went like a meteor about 
his path, sprang up with sudden in- 
tensity, and took the breath from 
his lips, and the colour from his 
cheek, as he entered at that green 
garden door, 

Lady Western was by herself in 
the drawing-room—that room. di- 
vided in half by the closed doors 
which Vincent remembered so well. 
She rose up out of the low chair in 
which she reposed, like some lovely 
swan amid billows of dark silken 
drapery, and held out her beautiful 
hand to him—both her beautiful 
hands—with an effusion of kindness 
and sympathy. The poor young 
Noneonformist took them into his 
own, and forgot the very existence 
of Salen. The sweetness of the 
moment took all the sting out of 
his fate. He looked at her without 
saying anything, with his heart in 
his eyes. Consolation! It was all 
he had come for. He could have 
gone away thereafter and met all 
the Pigeons in existence ; but more 
happiness still was in store for him 
—she pointed to a chair on the 
other side of her work-table. There 
was nobody else near to break the 
charm. The silken rustle of her 
dress, and that faint perfume which 
she always had about her, pervaded 
the rosy atmosphere. Out of pur- 
gatory, out of bitter life beset with 
trouble, the young man had leaped 
for one moment into paradise; and 
who could wonder that he resigned 
himself to the spell ? 

“JT am so glad you have come,” 
said Lady Western. “I am sure 
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you must have hated me, and every- 
thing that recalled my name; but 
it was impossible for any one to be 
more grieved than I was, Mr. Vin- 
cent. Now, will you tell me about 
Rachel? She sits by herself in her 
own room. When I go in she gives 
me a look of fright which 1 cannot 
anderstand. Fright! Can you 
imagine Rachel frightened, Mr. Vin- 
cent—and of me!” 

“Ah, yes. I would not venture 
to come into the presence of the 
angels if [ had guilt on my hands,” 
said Vincent, not very well knowing 
what he said. 

“Mr. Vincent! what can yon 
mean? You alarm me very much,” 
said the young Dowager ; “ but per- 
haps it is about her little girl. I 
don’t think she knows where her 
daughter is. Indeed,” said Lady 
Western, with a cloud on her beau- 
tiful face, “ you must not think I 
ever approved of my brother’s con- 
duct; bat when he was so anxious 
to have his child, I think she might 
have given in to him a littlhe—don’t 
you think so? The child might 
have done him good perhaps. She 
is very lovely, I hear. Did you see 
her? Oh, Mr. Vincent, tell me about 
it. I cannot understand how you 
are connected with it all. She 
trusted in you so much, and now 
she is afraid of you. Tell me how 
it is Hush! she is ringing her 
bell. She has seen you come into 
the house.” 

“ But I don’t want to see Mrs.— 
Mrs. Milimay,” said Vincent, rising 
up. “I don’t know why I came at 
all, if it were not to see the sun 
shining. It is dark down below 
where I am,” said the young man, 
with an involuntary outburst of the 
passion which at that moment sud- 
denly appeared to him in all its un- 
reasonableness. ‘Forgive me. It 
was only a longing I had to see the 
light.” 

Lady Western looked up with 
her sweet eyes in the minister's 
face. She was not ignorant of the 
condition of mind he was in, but 
she was sorry for him to the bottom 
of her heart. To cheer him a little 
could not harm any one. “ Come 
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back soon,” she said, again holding 
out her hand with asmile. “I am 
so sorry for your troubles; and if 
we can do anything to c mfort you, 
come back soon again, Mr. Vincent.” 
When the poor Nonconformist came 
to himself after these words, he was 
standing outside the garden door, 
out of paradise, his heart throbbing, 
and Tis pulse beating in a kind of 
sweet delirium. In that very mo- 
ment of delight he recognised, with 
a thrill of exaltation and anguish, 


the madness of his dream. No 
mgtter. What if his heart broke 
after? Now, at least he could take 


the consolation. But if it was hard 
to face Mrs. Pigeon before, it may 
well be supposed that it was not 
easy now, with all this world of 
passionate fancies throbbing in his 
brain, to turn away from his eleva- 
tion, and encounter Salem and its 
irritated deacons. Vincent went 
slowly up Grange Lane, trying to 
make up his mind to his inevitable 
duty. When he was nearly opposits 
the house of Dr. Majoribanks, he 
paused to look back. The garden door 
was again open, and somebudy else 
was going into the enchanted house. 
Somebody else;—a tall slight figure, 
in a loose light-coloured dress, which 
he recognised instinctively with an 
agony of jealous rage. A minute 
before he had allowed to himself, 
in an exquisite despair, that to hope 
was madness; but the sight of his 
rival awoke other thoughts in the 
mind of the minister. With quick 
eyes he identified the companion of 
his midnight journey—he in whose 
name all Susan’s wretchedness had 
been wrought—he whom Lady 
Western could trust “ with life—to 
death.” Vincent went back at the 
sight of him, and found the .door 
now close shut, through which his 
steps had passed, Close shut—en- 


closing the other—shutting him 
out in the cold external gloom. He 


forgot all he had to do for him- 
self and his friends—he forgot his 
duty, his family, everything in the 
world but hopeless love and pas- 
sionate jealousy, as he paced up 
and down before Lady Western’s 
door. 
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IPHIGENIA 


Aw account of the Iphigenia of 
the poets of ancient Greece is in- 
complete, if it takes note of the 
stirring adventures of her youth 
only; and, stopping short as the 
sacrifice of Aulis, omits all notice 
of her after history. The compari- 
son which I lately instituted be- 
tween Racine’s ‘Iphigénie’ and its 
far-famed prototype, led me to do 
this. I propose now to repair my 
omission, and to complete Iphige- 
nia’s story, by giving an outline of 
another play of Euripides, less gene- 
rally known in England; his ‘ Iphi- 
genia in Tauris,’ in which he de- 
scribes her after fortunes. After 
which, I wish to offer, the student 
(who, “more an antique Roman 
than a Dane” in the range of his 
poetic reading, feels some interest 
nevertheless in a successful effort 
to transfer the beauties of a classic 
drama into a Teutonic speech) an 
account of one of Goethe’s finest 
plays—his ‘Iphigenie auf Tauris.’ 

To begin, then, with Euripides. 
When his ‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ 
opens, many years have passed since 
the sacrifice at Aulis. Great Troy 
has fallen, after a ten years’ siege. 
The conquerors (all but Ulysses) 
have returned home, Clytemnes- 
tra’s terrible revenge on her hus- 
band for ber lost daughter has been 
accomplished. She has slain him 
treacherously, as, laden with spoils 
and flushed with victory, he came 
back to his palace. But her deed 
has displeased the gods; they have 
not left it unpunished. The young 
Orestes, that little child who receiv- 
ed his sister’s last embrace in the 
‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’ having grown 
up to man’s estate, has been en- 
joined by an oracle to “slay the 
siayers.” He has obeyed, and put 
his wretched mother to death, and, 
along with ber, Egisthus, the partner 
of her crimes, Less fortunate than 
Hamlet, in having had his mother 
pointed ont as well as her husband, 
as the object of his vengeance, he 
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has been also far unhappier than 
the Dane in having been doomed 
to live on, after that vengeance was 
executed. The Furies have seized 
him as their prey. The blood of a 
mother (whatever her personal guilt) 
clings to the miserable hand that 
shed it, and can be washed off 
neither by prayer nor sacrifice. 
Eschylus (rightly judging that obe- 
dience to a divine command can 
involve no man in lasting misery, 
however it may in temporary suf- 
fering) has devoted the third play 
of his great trilogy to the final de- 
liverance of Orestes from his tor- 
mentors. The same, though wrought 
out in another manner, is the sub- 
ject of the ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris,’ the 
fifth tragedy of Euripides in which 
Orestes bears a part. The other 
four are—first, his ‘Iphigenia in 
Aulis ;’ secondly, his ‘ Eleetra,’ which 
represents the death of Clytemnes- 
tra and her busband by the hand of 
Orestes; thirdly, his ‘Orestes,’ in 
which his mother’s death is avenged 
upon its hero, both by inward and 
by outward suffering ; fourthly, his 
* Andromache,’ in which Orestes, in 
a brief interval of rest from wan- 
dering finds leisure to avenge his 
slighted cousin Hermione on her 
husband Pyrrhus, The fifth and 
Jast, the play which we are now 
considering, despatches the un- 
happy Orestes to Tauris; there, un- 
knowing, to seek out his unknown 
sister. For, years before, on the day 
of the sacrifice at Aulis, Artemis had 
wafted the rescued Iphigenia over 
the bright Egean and across the 
Propontis; then over the Euxine 
of later times (in those days the 
Axenus, or Inhospitable), to land her 
safely in the Tauric peninsula; the 
spot where the best blood of Eogland 
flowed so freely but a few years 
ago—the modern Crimea. There in 
gloomy state rose the temple of the 
Tauric Artemis, before whose awful 
shrine the savage inhabitants were 
accustomed to sacrifice every stran- 
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ger that landed on their coast. They 
received with reverence the maiden 
whom the goddess had brought 
amongst them; but, installed as 
the priestess of their temple, she 
was forced to preside herself over 
the horrors of the human sacrifice. 
Orestes, pursued from city to city 
and from temple to temple by the 
Furies, consults once again the 
oracle of Apollo. He receives for 
answer, that he must seek Artemis’s 
temple in Tauris, and bring her 
heaven-descended statue from thence 
to Athens; so shall he be set free 
from his tormentors, Accompanied 
by his faithful friend and cousin 
Pylades, the assistant of his venge- 
ance, and now his sister Electra’s 
husband, Orestes undertakes the 
distant voyage. He undertakes it 
without any thought of the lost 
Iphigenia: she died to her family 
and country in his earliest child- 
hood. His only aim is to obtain 
rest from the horrible chase, in 
which he has fled for many days, 
like a frightened stag, before his 
unearthly pursuers. Iphigenia, on 
her part, is wholly ignorant of the 
misfortunes of her house. Had she 
indeed deseended from the fatal 
altar to the under world, she would 
have learned her father’s and her 
mother’s fates far sooner; as, one 
after the other, their pale shades 
advanced to greet her. But, as 
it is, only a few broken rays from 
the outer world have reached her 
through the mists of the living 
death which has so long enshrouded 
her. It was a beautiful idea to bring 
together again, after their long se- 
paration, this mournful brother and 
sister. To let these two, almost sole 
survivors of a famous house, meet 
at last, each in their utmost ex- 
tremity; the one of unappeasable 
remorse, the other of desolate lone- 
liness. To let it seem awhile as 
though Iphigenia had been set apart 
so long from the troubled stream of 
the fortunes of her family, only to 
be plunged at last beneath its dark- 
est gulfs. As though a new tragedy 
were to complete the long series of 
horrors in the race of Pelops,—the 
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slaughter of the brother by his sis- 
ter’s hand. And then, to let light 
break through the gloom; to leave 
them, as the play coneludes, with 
good cause to bless the gods who 
had wonderfully spared the life of 
each to be a consolation to the other. 

The ‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ of Euri- 
pides opens by a prologue spoken 
by [phigenia herself, setting forth 
her birth and her misfortunes. 
This is the usual way in which Eu- 
ripides acquaints his audience with 
the previous events, required to be 
known for the comprehension of 
his story. It seems less unnatural 
here than in many of his plays—an 
additional proof of his heroine’s soli- 
tude and sadness!—Racine would 
have supplied her with a confi- 
dante out of the Greek women cap- 
tive in Tauris, and addressed her 
explanations to her. But this expe- 
dient is generally unsatisfactory ; as 
it seems incredible that two persons 
long acquainted with one another 
should need suddenly to be remind- 
ed of each other’s parentage and 
history—After describing her won- 
derful escape from death, Iphigenia 
bewails the sad honours of her pre- 
sent office, which have before now 
constrained her to preside over the 
shedding of Greek blood. She then 
goes on to relate the anxiety which a 
dream had caused her. She seemed, 
in her sleep the night before, to have 
left that dreary shore and returned 
to Argos. There slumbering in 
the well-known apartments of her 
childhood, she was awakened by an 
earthquake. Rushing forth, she be- 
held her whole father’s house in 
ruins, amidst which one single pil- 
lar was left standing. The capital 
of that pillar had human hair, and 
spoke with human voice; and she 
found herself in tears, sprinkling it 
as she was accustomed to do the 
heads of the victims, when she au- 
spicated the human sacrifices. She 
interprets the first part of the vision 
rightly. The pillar is ber brother 
Orestes. But the sprinkling, which 
really signifies his danger of bping 
sacrificed by her hand, is under- 
stood by her to mean that he is 
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dead already. She retires to pre- 
pare libations to his shade with her 
attendants; determined to pay her 
only brother such funeral honours 
as are within her power. The psy- 
chological accuracy of this dream is 
very remarkable. The hopes and 
fears of the exile’s thoughts of home 
blend in it most naturally with the 
horrors of her actual life-—As Iphi- 
genia retires within the temple, 
Orestes and Pylades appear. They 
have just disembarked, and fe be- 
ginning to realise all the perils of 
their errand. Sceing the temple too 
strong to force by daylight, they re- 
solve to await the night, hidden in 
a cave beside the sea. When they 
are gone, Iphigenia comes forth 
with the Chorus of Greek maidens, 
whom Thoas, the king of the coun- 
try, has appointed to attend her. 
Their lyric strains celebrate her dig- 
nity and misfortunes, Exiles them- 
selves, they feelingly deplore her 
exile. She bewails before them her 
brother’s early death. As she pours 
her libations in his honour, she Ja- 
ments that she can do no more for 


that “scion of Agamemnon, the 
sceptred Orestes,” who has gone 
down untimely to Hades. That 


upon his tomb she may drop no 
tear, lay down no votive offering of 
her hair; she who, far from home 
and country, bas been reckoned 
there so many years for dead! she, 
the sacrifice of a father’s hand, the 
bride of death ; who now dwells far 
from the pleasant looms of Argos, 
amid the groans of victims, by the 
Inhospitable Sea—‘' Spouseless and 
childless, cityless and friendless!” 
Iphigenia’s affection for the brother 
whom she left in infancy, combines 
with her allusions to the human 
sacrifices to increase the spectator’s 
dreal of what the consequences of 
Orestes’s landing may be.—Her la- 
mentations are interrupted by the 
coming of a herdsman, who narrates 
the capture of Orestes and Pylades. 
He tells how one of his companions 
espied them concealed in a cave, and 
how their beanty impressed him as 
a divine apparition; how, when the 
rest, shaking off their transitory 
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awe, advanced to seize them, one 
of the two strangers (Orestes, once 
more raddened by, the Furies) 
rushed forth, with fearful exclama- 
tions, sword in hand; how, in his 
paroxysm of rage, he attacked the 
cattle, which the herdsmen had 
been washing in the sea, as if charg- 
ing some invisible tormentors; talk- 
ing, meantime, wildly of serpents 
hissing, of a phantom mother whom 
the Fury was preparing to fling at 
him: how, as the herdsmen quailed 
before his onslaught, the terrible 
madness departed, and he fell foam- 
ing at his friend’s feet; and how 
that friend recovered him by his 
affectionate care: how both resisted 
manfully to the end; bat how both 
(through the protection of the gods, 
still unwounded) were captured at 
length by overwhelming numbers. 
“Our king, to whom we brought . 
them,” so he concludes, “has com- 
manded them to be sent to thee for 
the accustomed sacrifice. Rejvice, 
oh maiden! at this opportunity of 
revenging thy wrongs on Greeks!” 
Iphigenia bids them lead the stran- 
gers to her, saying that her deeper 
grief for her brother’s death has 
dried up her wonted compassion for 
her countrymen. And then she 
bursts into a passionate lamenta- 
tion that no wind ever brings Mene- 
laus or Helen to undergo her ven- 
geance for that joyous departure 
from home, to return no more 
thither—for that false bridal, that 
cruel sacrifice, which she never can 
forget. The close of her speech is 
an instance of Enaripides’s disregard 
for dramatic propriety in bebalf of 
his favourite moral commonplaces. 
For she expresses a strong and well- 
reasoned conviction, that the gods 
can find no pleasure in human sacri- 
fices; that men attribute to them 
their own evil passions when they 
suppose that they do so, Euripides 
should have reserved these “clear 
views” for some other occasion; 
not put them into the mouth of a 
priestess, whose presence at such 
rites is rendered by them a mere 
terrified submission to the power of 
evil, instead of an act of obedience 
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to a painful but divine command. 
The Chorus bewail the hard fate of 
the two youths, who have crossed 
so many seas to perish so miserably ; 
and echo Iphigenia’s wish to have 
Helen in their place. But dearest 
of all ships that could approach 
their shore, they say, should be that 
ship which should release them 
from their wretched slavery, and 
bear them back to Greece, which 
they oft revisit in their dreams! 
Whilst yet they sing, the two cap- 
tives draw near. Iphigenia com- 
mands their bonds to be loosed, and 
dismisses her attendants to prepare 
the sacrifice. She then approaches 
them, and asks them whence they 
come? Who are the parents so 
soon to be left childless? The sis- 
ter, brotherless like herself? She 
seeks to prepare them for their fate, 
saying— 


. Long have ye sailed to reach this land; but 
onger, 

Far from your homes, shall be your sleep 
below.” 


Orestes answers her with manly 
resignation ; bidding her forbear to 
waken by her pity vain hopes in 
hearts prepared to die. He answers 
her questions about his friend; but 
he almost fiercely refuses to speak 
of himself. He is unwilling to let 
the barbarians boast of the noble 
victim they have slain. So he tells 
her she shall kill his body, not his 
name—that name which, he sorrow- 


fully says, would have better be- 


seemed Aim, had it been “ The Un- 
But he consents to answer 
her eager questions about Greece. 
He confirms the report which has 
reached her before, of the fall of 
Troy. She asks him whether Cal- 
chas (who devoted her to death), and 
Ulysses (who insisted on the execu- 
tion of the decree), have returned 
home from it in safety. The answer 
of Orestes delights her. The sooth- 
sayer is dead; the son of Laertes yet 
a wanderer, She next ventures an 
inquiry after the unwitting bait to 
lure her to destruction—her stately 
bridegroom Achilles. The answer 
sounds sadly :— 
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“He is no more. All vainly did he wed 
In Aulis.” 


Then, with hesitating words, she asks 
after her father. 


IPHIGENIA, 
What of their leader, famous for good for- 
tune ? 
ORESTES. 
Who? For I know none fortunate among 
them. 
IPHIGENTA. 
King Agamemnon, mighty Atreus’ son. 
OrESTES. 
I know not. Woman, cease thy question- 
ing! 
IpHIGENIA. | 
Nay, by the gods! Speak, stranger, make me 
joyful. 
ORESTES. 
He, most unhappy! died, and dying slew 
Another. 
IPHIGENTA. 
Dead? Ah, wretched I! How died he? 
ORESTES. 


Why dost thou mourn his fall? Washe to thee 
Some kin? 
IPHIGENIA. 


Ah! I bewail his former greatness. 


ORESTES. 


Dreadful his death—slain by his own wife’s 
hand. 
IpniGENIA. 


What tears can weep that slayer and that 
slain ? 
; ORESTES. 
Cease now; no more inquire! 
IPHIGENIA. 
This one thing only : 


Lives yet the wife of him so foully mur- 
ered? 
ORESTES. 
No; for her son—her own son, whom she 
bare— 
Slew her. 
IPHIGENIA, 
Oh, ruined house! Why did he this? 
ORESTES, 
Exacting vengeance for his father’s blood. 
IPHIGENIA. 


Alas! he did his evil justice well. 


So the brief, stern conversation 
goes on. Iphigenia cannot stop to 
bewail her parents; for it is her last 
opportunity of hearing news from 
home, and the sacrifice must not be 
long delayed. Orestes, resolate to 
shroud his misery from the stranger’s 
eye, owns that Orestes yet lives, with- 
ont giving the faintest hint that he 
stands before her. —The assurance 
that her brother survives, inspires 
Iphigenia with a design, which she 
hastens to execute. She proposes 
to spare the life of the stranger 


- 
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whom she has been questioning; 
that he may bear a “tablet” to her 
friends in Argos, which shé has had 
prepared beforehand, in hopes of 
some such opportunity. His com- 
panion must die, she says. There 
must be at least one victim, so she 
cannot save them both. Orestes 
nobly answers— 


“Well hast thou spoken all things, stran- 
ger! all 
But Dmg Great were my grief should this man 


e. 
My ship is freighted with calamity. 
He but sails with me, helping me to bear it. 
— I buy safety with his death, escap- 


ng 
Myself the peril, *twere unjustly done. 
Do this instead. Thy tablet give to him, 
For he shall do thy bidding well in Argos, 
Slay me, who wish to die. Who saves him- 


se 
Casting his friends into misfortune, he 
Among the vile is vilest. And that friend— 
His life is dear to me as is my own.” 


Iphigenia consents to the ex- 
change ; uttering a prayer that her 
own brother may prove as noble as 
this young stranger. Orestes in- 
quires into the nature of the sacrifice, 
and shows a momentary unwilling- 
ness to fall by a woman’s hand. 
Iphigenia satisfies him by her assur- 
ance that she vunly sprinkles the 
victim’s head with water to begin 
the rite, whilst the actual sacrifice 
is performed by others. To his vain 
wish that his sister (meaning, of 
course, Electra) might have been at 
hand to compose his ashes, his un- 
known sister responds by a promise 
to pay him all the honours she can 
in death, out of respect for bis Ar- 
give birth. She then goes to fetch 
the letter, and the two friends are 
left alone. Pylades does not press 
Orestes to let him take his place. 
Perhaps he thinks life but a doubt- 
fal boon to one so cruelly tormented. 
Perhaps he sees no prospect of his 
friend’s making his way back to 
Greece, deprived of his support. 
His unshaken trust in the oracle 
leads him also to go on hoping 
against hope for a favourable issue. 
But he earnestly implores his friend 
to let him die along with him. This 
secne has been always very justly 
admired. The subjoined translation 
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may give some notion of it to the 
English reader :— 


PYLADEs. 


Shameful it were for me to see the light, 

Thou being dead. Nay! me it fits to be 

As of thy voyage, so partner of thy death; 

Or else be branded with the naine 
coward 

In Argos, and in Phocis’ mountain-vales. 

Seeming to most (for men are mostly evil) 

To = saved myself, betraying thee to 

eath : 
Or even on thy sick-bed to have slain thee, 
Plotting thy death to win thy kingdom from 


thee. 
This dreading, shrinking back from such dis- 


grace, 

No way is left but I must die with thee, 

Bleed-with thee, give my body to be burned 

bat ty for friendship’s sake, and dread of 
ame, 


ORESTES. 


Cease! My own woe I needs mnst bear. 
Since single, 

It weighs me down, why seek to make it 
double? 

The grief, the shame thou shunnest, fall an 


me, 

If thee, the partner of my toils, I slay. 

Moreover, me it should not greatly harm, 

Suffering the things I suffer from the gods, 

To loose the bonds of life. But thou art 
happy; 

Thy home is unpolluted and sageanes ; 

Mine is profaned and full of evil fortune. 

os saved, my sister, whom I gave 
thee 

To wite, bearing thee sons; my father’s 
house, 

And mine, shall not be blotted heirless out. 

Go, live! dwell in the palace of my father ! 

But, by thy right hand, I implore thee, 
when 

Thou yshalt have come to Greece and Argos, 
falned 

For horses, raise me up a mound of earth, 

A monumental stone ; and let my sister 

Give to my tomb her tresses and her tears. 

pee how me an Argive woman slew 

Before the altar, cleansed at last through 
blood. 

And when thou seest my father’s house for- 
saken, 

My sister desolate, forsake her not. 

Now fare thee well, oh! ever dearest found 

Of all my friends! my fellow-huntsman! 
friend 

Of my first boyhood, who hast borne with 
me 


So many of my sorrows! 


Pylades reluctantly consents to 
live. Whilst he is speaking, Iphi- 
genia returns with her letter. She 
reads it aloud to Pylades, that he 
may carry its purport to its destina- 
tion, should any accident at sea ob- 
literate its lines. It is addressed 
to Orestes, it runs in the name of 
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Iphigenia. The secret is disclosed. 
The brother easily satisfies his sister 
of his identity, by describing to her 
the web she had woven herself in 
their home, representing the strife 
of their ancestors. They embrace 
each other with broken sentences 
of joy. Iphigenia exclaims that 
this delight is too strange for her. 
She fears lest it should escape her 
hand like some new-caught bird, 
and wing its swift flight away. 
She blesses her native Mycens, for 
nurturing such a light for her 
father’s house. “ Yes,” says Orestes 
sadly— 

“ Our birth was happy, sister, in its promise, 
Yet was our life unhappy, born to woe.” 


They refer briefly to the sacrifice of 
Aulis; to the woeful laver; to the 
altar surrounded by tears and la- 
mentations. Iphigenia shudders 
as she thinks of the more horrible 
sacrifice her own hand has so nar- 
rowly escaped performing. And 
then they turn their thoughts to 
their present situation, and to the 
best means of obtaining deliverance 
from the peril that encompasses it. 
Orestes presents his friend to his 
new-found sister as her cousin, the 
son of their father’s sister and of 
Strophius; with whom he himself 
found refoge after Agamemnon’s 
murder. He tells her why, and how 
perseveringly, the Furies have pur- 
sued him; and conjures her to put 
inte’ his bands that sacred image, 
on the transportation of which to 
Athens, Apollo has made all his 
hopes of recovery depend. Iphi- 
genia professes herself as willing as 
in earlier years to save the all-im- 
portant life of a man on whom 
many hopes rest, at the expense of 
her own. For if Orestes departs 
with the precious statue, and is un- 
able to take her with him, she sees 
little chance of escaping the ven- 
geance of Artemis and the King. 
Orestes calms ber fears of the wrath 
of the goddess, by reminding her 
that he acts by the directions of the 
brother of Artemis himself; and 
Iphigenia finds it easy to ascribe 
her own eager wish to quit the land 
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of the barbarians, to the deity whom 

she serves. Her brother declares 

further his resolved determination to 

accept no safety which she does not 

share; and, exclaiming, 

“JT will not be thine and my mother’s mur- 
derer ; 


Enough her blood is on me: if thou live, 
I live; or if thou diest, I will die,” 


proposes various plans for their 
flight. The expedient finally re- 
solved on is suggested by Iphigenia 
herself. It is, that when King 
Thoas comes to ask why the sacri- 
fice is “delayed, she should inform 
him that one of the victims is un- 
clean by reason of the murder of his 
mother; that the other has been 
poliuted by his touch ; and that even 
the sacred statue has not escaped 
defilement. Then, under pretence 
of a purification in the sea, without 
which the rites cannot go forward, 
she proposes to lead the two friend#— 
(carrying the image herself) down 
to where their ship lies hidden; 
that they may all put out to sea 
before their purpose is discovered. 
She binds her Greek attendants to 
secrecy by earnest entreaties, and 
by a promise to send for them back 
to Greece as soon as ever she arrives 
there. Then, after a fervent prayer 
to the goddess who saved her once, 
to save her this time also, and to 
accomplish the oracle of her brother, 
she retires with the two friends into 
the temple. The Ohorus sing their 
ever-growing longing for that dear 
native land, to which their high- 
born mistress is so shortly to return. 
The following imitation of its first 
strophe may give some faint no- 
tion of the plaintive beauty of their 
song :— 


Onorts. 


Halcyon bird, which steadfast winging 
Aye thy flight beside the sea, 
(O'er its rocks thine — 

Still its mournful music flinging), 
Still thine eager call art ringing 
(Cry the wise can understand) 
‘lo thine husband from the strand 
In my song I rival thee 

Who, like lamentations singing, 
Here a wingless mourner stan 
Longing for the Grecian land,— 
Longing that my feet might trace 
Duly Dian's holy place ; 

Who, Latona’s daughter dear 
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Rests ‘neath palm-trees from the chase ; 
Palms their tufted crests that rear: 
Palms, with laurels never sear, 
Olives grey for feasters wound, 
Growing on her Cynthian hill; 
Where the sea that circles round 
Musical and mournful sound) 
Schoes back the swan-notes still. 


Thoas enters when the Chorus 
ceases, and asks whether the sacri- 
fice has been performed. Iphigenia 
comes forth to receive him, bearing 
the image of the goddess. She acts 
her part with much dignity and 
self-possession, and has no difficulty 
in deceiving the unsuspectihg Scy- 
thian. She warns the king to veil 
his head, and to keep his people 
within doors; lest they too should 
be defilel by gazing on men who 
have committed a crime unknown 
even to barbarous nations. She then 
implores Artemis, in words of double 
meaning, so to speed the lustrations 
that she may thenceforth dwell in a 
pure habitation, and that they may 
all be happy. And then at length, 
commanding Orestes and Pylades 
to be Jed after her, she departs, 
carrying the statue, to that distant 
part of the shore which she has ap- 
pointed to be the scene of the three- 
fold purification. The Chorus in- 
voke Apollo on their departure, and 
sing his early victories and thescom- 
mencement of the Delphic oracle. 
A messenger appears after some 
time, und announces the deception 
that has been practised, to the 
seemingly astonished Chorus, and 
to the really astonished Thoas. His 
recital of what has happened is ex- 
tremely spirited, but, from its great 
length, too evidently addressed to 
the audience, and not to the impa- 
tient king. When Thoas learns 
who the strangers really are, and 
that his priestess is departing with 
them, he orders an instant pursuit. 
He threatens to inflict the most 
cruel punishments upon the devoted 
three; adding that he shall take 
vengeance at his leisure on the 
foreign women, who are doubtless 
their accomplices. The moment is 
the more critical, as the ship (which 
the fugitives did not reach without 
a sharp conflict) is being driven 
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ashore by an adverse wind; in spite 
of Iphigenia’s fervent prayers to Ar- 
temis to save a brother and a sister 
in honour of her own fraternal love. 
In this utter absence of human aid 
the gods interfere. The author of 
the play and the audience being 
alike Athenian, and the transfer- 
ence of a very sacred image to 
Athens being the subject of the 
drama; it closes by the appearance 
of Athene herself, the great pa- 
troness of that city. Calming the 
barbarian monarch’s wrath by her 
majestic presence, she informs him 
that all that Orestes has done, he 
has done in obedience to a divine 
command, and bids him stay his 
pursuit. She adds that Poseidon, 
whose old grudge against the con- 
querors of Troy hal led him to 
seek to destroy these unhappy chil- 
dren of Agamemnon, has for her sake 
laid aside his wrath, ceased to drive 
their ship on shore, and granted 
them instead to row securely over 
“the waveless back of the sea.” 
She bespeaks the restoration of the 
captive women to Greece, and then 
directing her speech to Orestes (to 
whom, however distant, the voice 
of. a goddess cannot be inaudible), 
she tells him where, on his arrival in 
“Athens the god-built,” to erect the 
statue which is to bear the name of 
the Artemis Tauropolos. She pro- 
mises him now. at last complete re- 
lief from his sufferings; she appoints 
Iphigenia to continue to execute her 
priestly office in Athens, and disap- 
pears, amid the joyful acclamations of 
the Chorus, after she has received the 
king’s submissive promise to fulfil all 
her bidding. 

It will be seen from this short ac- 
count that the ‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ 
falls behind few of the plays of 
Euripides in beauty. It has, how- 
ever, their usual defect (his * Iphi- 
genia in Aulis,’ and his ‘ Hippoly- 
tus,’ are, nevertheless, striking ex- 
ceptions to this) of being more in- 
teresting in the middle than in the 
conclusion.—His beautiful Alcestis 
will readily occur to the student 
as an example of what 1 mean.— 
There is no nobler scene in all the 
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plays of our author, than the con- 
test of the two young friends for 
death. The lonely sorrow of Iphi- 
genia, the tale Orestes tells her of 
guilt and vengeance (in which 
speaker and hearer alike appear to 
the other to have no part, yet in 
which both are so dreadfully con- 
cerned), the imminent peril of Ores- 
tes, carry us on with unflagging 
interest to the recognition of the 
brother and the sister. But from 
this point the last third of the play 
is less satisfactory. Its end seems 
wanting in dignity. Iphigenia—who 
indeed fell below the standard of 
the ‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’ in the ear- 
lier part of the drama, by her fierce 
exultation over the misfortunes of 
her enemies—sinks in this Jatter 
part too much to the ordinary level 
of Greek women. Whilst she is 
rejoicing over the death of Calcbas, 
and still more while she is outwit- 
ting her barbarian entertainer with- 
out compunction, one cannot avoid 
thinking that, rather than survive 
to be such a maimed copy of her 
former self, the heroic girl who died 
in semblance of Aulis had better 
have died there in reality. 

I think Goethe must have shared 
this feeling; certainly he has taken 
care to prevent its arising in the mind 
of any reader of Ais ‘Iphigenia in 
Tauris.’ This justly celebrated play 
is a striking proof of what the Ger- 
mans call the many-sidedness of its 
author’s genius. To those who are 
acquainted with the foolish disputes 
of the so-called Olassic and Romantic 
schools, it is an instractive reflec- 
tion that this drama, which ob- 
serves the two superfluous unities 
of time and place, in addition to 
the indispensable ws action, 
as strictly as any of Racine’s, and 
which is far traer than his to the 
whole colouring of the ancient 
world, proceeded from the same 
hand as ‘Goetz von Berlichingen ;’ 
the romantic tragedy which hor- 
rified that devout classicist (at 
third hand), the aged Frederick II. 
Goethe’s love of beauty caused him 
to hang with ever-increasing affec- 
tion on the classical masterpieces. 
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In choosing one for imitation, he was 
doubtless attracted by the soothing 
and elevating effect of a story which 
forms the worthy and peaceful con- 
clusion of so long a series of agitat- 
ing events; for his mind was no 
stormy sea, stretching out into the 
boundless distance, but rather a 
great lake, shut in by blue moun- 
tains, in whose limpid depths such 
images as these might find a mirror 
which should give them back with 
added beauty.—It seems unjust to 
make any detailed comparison of 
Goethe’s imitation of Euripides 
with Racine’s, The latter has writ- 
ten very fine verses; the former was 
a great poet. I shall therefore only 
remark that, though the ‘ Iphigenia 
in Aulis’ of Euripides is much more 
like a modern play than his ‘ Iphi- 
genia in Tauris;’ yet Racine has 
made far more numerous additions 
to the story of the former than 
Goethe has to the latter. Where 
Goethe borrows a thought from 
Euripides in his speeches, he gene- 
rally improves it. I cannot say the 
same of Racine. Neither has at- 
tempted a reproduction of the pecu- 
liar beauty of a Greek play, the 
Chorus. But Goethe has gone some 
way in that direction by lyrical 
passages of great excellence, spoken 
by his two principal characters in 
moments of strong excitement. The 
reader will come to a translation of 
one of these preseutly. The other, 
the song of the Parc, which ex- 
cited Madame de Staél’s especial 
admiration, appears almost untrans- 
latable. At any rate, I have 
preferred not to meddle with it.— 
Goethe’s alterations in the story of 
Euripides have all one purpose, that 
of setting Iphigenia’s character free 
from the defects I pointed out just 
now. To this end he has sacrificed 
the most startling effects of his mo- 
del. You do not see thre sister's 
knife quivering at her brother's 
throat through his three first acts, 
as you do in the ancient tragedy. 
You do not see the trio escaping as 
by a miracle from the very jaws of 
death in his two last, as you do 
while you read Euripides. In point 
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of interest of story, the ancient tra- 
gedian surpasses the modern. In 
interest of character (infinitely the 
higher source of dramatic interest), 
he is left far behind. Goethe’s 
strong power of conceiving charac- 
ter has enabled him to fill up Eu- 
ripides’s sketch in outline of his 

rsonages iuto finished portraits. 

uripides informs you what three 
persons did under the pressure of 
most extraordinary events. You do 
not feel as if you knew them inti- 
mately. Goethe. sets them before 
you as friends are known to friends, 
And besides filling up the outline, 
he has improved it in the most im- 
portant personage. Hard as it is in 
any continuation to keep a noble 
character up to the height previous- 
ly gained, it is impossible to deny 
that the woman he sets before us, 
possesses the ripened fulness of the 
tenderness and strength of the 
young maiden, who devoted herself 
for her country in the ‘Iphigenia 
in Aulis’ of Euripides. The voice 
which, like a soft gale breathing on 
northern snows, melts the Scythian 
barbarian so wonderfully in Goe- 
the’s fifth act, is the same before 
which the wrath of Achilles died 
away in Aulis. The heroic resolu- 
tion of the girl to die for her father 
and her country (the highest objects 
of love then known to her), is the 
fit precursor of the woman’s deter- 
mination to risk, not alone her own 
life, but that of the last hope of her 
house; rather than be guilty of trea- 
chery or ingratitude. If there is 
no sadder or more common spec- 
tacle than that of a character sink- 
ing yearly lower and lower beneath 
its early promise, there is no greater 
joy than to watch a life whose pro- 
gress is ike that of Virgil and Dante 
up the Pargatorial Mount: “the 
hindmost foot ever the lowest,” still 
tending upwards to the “Paradise 
of God.” The difference between 
two such lives seems to me the 
measure of the difference between 
the ‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ of Euripi- 
des and of Goethe. To enjoy the 
former fully, you must forget a 
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nobler work. Indeed, I cherish the 
belief, slightly confirmed by their 
internal evidence, that the ‘ Iphi- 
genia in Aulis, though prior in 
subject, was posterior in compo- 
sition to the ‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ 
of Euripides. 

The first difference that strikes 
one in Goethe’s Iphigenia, is her 
active usefulness, a quality witb 
which Goethe loved to endow 
his heroines. It is true that she 
resembles Euripides’s Iphigenia, 
when she is first presented to us, 
all alone; bewailing her exclusion 
from most of a woman’s duties and 
pleasures, in the following lines, so 
simple and truthful, and therefore so 
touching :— 


IpHIGENTA, 


I seek your awful shades, ye waving trees! 
Trees of the ancient sacred, thick-leaved 


ove, 
As if Diana's 
E’en yet wi 

till now 

By foot of mine untrodden: for my mind 
Grows by no use accustomed to this land, 
A lofty will, to which my spirit bows, 
Has kept me many a year in hiding here, 
Yet evermore a stranger as at first. 
For me, alas! the sea from those I love 
Divides; and on the shore I stand long 


-_ holy place, 
th shuddering awe, as though 


days, 

—, the land of Greeks with eager 
mind; 

And the’ waves bring, for answer to my 


sighs, 

Only the same deep sounds with ceaseless 
roar. 

Ah! woe is him who leads a lonely life, 

Afar from parents, brothers, sisters! Grief 

Tears each new pleasure from his lips 
away ! 

Ever his thoughts rove off in busy swarms 

Back to his father’s halls, to where the 


sun 

First set the heavens open to his view ; 

Where, by love's gentle bond, brothers and 
sisters 

Were closer bound together in their play. 

I = not call the gods to reckoning; 
st 


The state of woman is most pitiful. 

Man rules at home, he rules in war, in 
exile 

His wisdom lends him aid; his are the 


oys 

Possession gives; his are the  victor's 
crowns ; 

For him the death that honours is pre- 


ared ; 
But woman's happiness how narrowed in! 
E’en in obedience rendered to harsh lord 
Is duty, comfort ; but how wretched is she 
By hostile fate driven far away from home! 


But when Arcas, the counsellor of 
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Thoas, enters to announce the king’s 
return from a distant expedition, 
we learn that Iphigenia has not 
spent her Jong exile uselessly. Her 
wise counsels have inclined the king, 
who has loved her as a daughter, 
and honoured her as a heaven-sent 
guest, to many righteous deeds, 
Best of all, she has persuaded him 
to lay aside the barbarous custom of 
sacriticing strangers; pleading that 
by saving Her life, Diana has once 
and for ever declared her rejection 
of human sacrifices, This first de- 
viation from the Iphigenia of 
Euripides is surely agreeable, not 
only to modern notions, but to the 
eternal fitness of things; which for- 
bids one so miraculously preserved 
to devote others to those horrors, 
beneath which she has herself trem- 
bled.—Yet the words of Arcas do 
not disclose an unmixed state of 
happiness in Tauris. It is true that 
King Thoas has prospered alike at 
home and abroad; and has gratefully 
ascribed his success to the prayers of 
the mysterious stranger and her high 
favour with the gods. But of late 
he has had cause for doubt. His 
only son, a brave youth, has fallen 
in battle. The expedition from 
whigh Thoas bas just returned vic- 
toridus, was undertaken to avenge 
his death. It may be that Iphi- 
genia’s mild counsels have displeas- 
ed the gods; that in striking the 
son of Thoas, they meant to claim 
the victim of whom they had been 
defrauded. The noble king dreads 
a childless old age. He dreads the 
attempts to which his wild subjects 
may be emboldened, by seeing their 
king grow weak, with no strong son 
to uphold him. Before departing 
for the wars, he had offered his hand 
to Iphigenia, revering her good- 
ness, though not knowing her name 
or origin. For Goethe is far from 
attributing to Ais Tauric barbarians 
the extensive acquaintance with 
Greek beliefs and usages which those 
of Euripides possess, No hand- 
maid train from her own country 
relieve his heroine’s seclusion. The 


silence in which she has shrouded | 


the crimes and sorrows of her fa- 
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mous house for so many years from 
foreign scrutiny, is a fresh means of 
elevating her in our eyes above or- 
dinary women. .So, too, when she 
discloses them at last, she does not 
do so without reason. She does not 
pour her early history into a confi- 
dante’s ears, like one of Racine'’s 
heroines. She does not even re- 
hearse her life’s sorrows to the sad 
sea waves after the manner of Ea- 
ripides. They oppress her too much , 
to be lightly spoken of. But when 
Thoas appears to press his suit ‘in 
person—a suit which, deservedly 
as Iphigenia honours him, she is 
doubly bound to reject as a Greek, 
and as the priestess of Diana—she 
tries the disclosure of her sad for- 
tunes as her last resource. She re- 
counts to him the awful destiny of 
the house of Pelops. She tells how 
his father Tantalus, the friend and 
associate of the gods, presuming 
on his familiarity with them, was 
smitten down to Tartarus. How 
thenceforward the gods sent a dark 
spirit among his descendants, excit- 
ing them to unlawful deeds. How 
his grandsons, Atreus and Thyestes, 
pursued each other with relentless 
hatred; till at the loathsome ban- 
quet of his own children’s flesh, 
spread by the one brother in dire 
vengeance for a deep wrong before 
the other, the sun himself turned 
pale, and hid his face rather than 
behold such horrors. She recounts — 
her own intimate connection with 
these monsters, as the child of the 
son of Atreus. She rehearses the 
misfortunes» of her own youth, 
which prové the wrath of the gods 
against her house to have been still 
unexhausted; and then, in conclu- 
sion, she warns the awestricken Sey- 
thian king to desist from his pur- 
pose. But in vain. Thoas forgets 
the tainted source, in the stream of 
purity and goodness which has so 
long refreshed him. He bids the 
high-born maiden share the home 
and throne he had offered the un- 
known one. And it cannot be with- 
out a pang that Iphigenia, persever- 
ing in her duty to her country and 
her gods, finally refuses to cheer 
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her benefactor’s age in the way he 
himself desires, and absolutely re- 
jects the kind barbarian’s offer. His 
religious scruples and his innate 
nobleness forbid Thoas to imitate 
the conduct of Theoclymenos in the 
Helen of Euripides, by enforcing 
her consent. But he is a man and 
a king. Her filial affection for 
him had excited other hopes in his 
mind. Must he go on displeasing 
his own subjects, and perchance of- 
fending the gods, for the sake of a 
woman who despises his honest 
tenderness, because, forsooth! he is 
not a Greek? “The gods forgive 
me,” he exclaims in the bitterness 
of his soul, “for having so long de- 
frauded them of their due! Two 
strangers have been just apprehend- 
ed, lurking on my coast, doubtless 
with no good intent. I send them 
to thee. Do thine office.” So he 
departs, leaving Iphigenia sadly to 
implore the goddess to keep her 
hands unstained,—to be kind to 
these foreigners, as of old to herself. 

Goethe’s second act opens with 
the arrival of the captive Orestes 
and Pylades at the Temple. They 
are euch more strongly character- 
ised than in Euripides; whilst any 
attempt to vie with the scene in 
which he has rendered them so cele- 
brated is carefully avoided. Pylades 
is the cheerful and prudent friend, 
always looking out for means of 
escape, always endeavouring to 
arouse Orestes from his deep de- 
pression. Orestes is not, as in Eu- 
ripides, dejected, indeed, and dread- 
ing the attacks of a frenzy which 
never seizes him before the andi- 
ence, but bearing about with him 
in ordinary life few scars of his 
fearful conflicts: he is rather a 
man utterly crushed and _heart- 
broken. You see at once how much 
he needs the relief he is seeking 
through so many perils. Hear his 
opening words, addressed to his 
friend :— 


ORESTES, 


The way we two are walking leads to death : 
My spirit calmer grows at every step. 
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When I besought Apollo the dread escort 

Of the avenging spirits from my side 

To take away, he seemed to promise me, 

betes * words divine and certain, full of 

ope, 

Help and deliverance in his sister's temple; 

His well-belovéd, who o'er Tauris reigns. 

Now is his word fulfilled; now all distress 

Shall find full end, ending along with life, 

How has it now become an easy thing 

To me, by gods heart-crushed and sense- 
benumbed, 

To bid farewell unto the .sun's bright 
beams! 

If ‘tis decreed that never Atreus’ son 

Shall gain a victory-crownéd end in fight; 

If like my forefathers, if like my father, 

A helpiess victim, I must bleed to death, 

So be it! Better here before the altar, 

Than in the dark recess, where 
close, 

The near-akin assassin spreads his nets ! 

Leave me so much of rest, ye powers of 


hell 

bear tracking hunt, like unto blood-hounds 
00S8ed, 

anal which, trickling down each step 
take 

Marks out my path! for I 
shall soon 

oe down amongst you; and the light of 
day 

Shall look upon your face no more, nor 
mine! 

The fair green carpet of the earth shall be 

No — for phantoms. Down be- 
OW 

I go to seek you: there one fate shall bind 

Us all alike in endless, weary night. 

Thee, oniy thee, my Pylades, the guiltless 

Companion of my guilt and of my curse, 

Ah ! how reluctant take I thee, untimely 

Down with me to that doleful land! 


lurking 


Leave me; 


Thy 


life 
Or death alone still gives me hope or fear. 


Vainly does Pylades strive to en- 
courage him—vainly remind him 
how the gods preserved him from 
sharing his father’s death, “ When 
he unwillingly went down to Hades.” 
Orestes only exclaims, “ Would I 
had grasped his mantle’s hem and 
followed!”  Vainly does he remind 
him of the happy youth they spent 
together, the projects they formed 
of deeds of fame as they hunted in 
the forest, or sat looking on the wide 
sea. Orestes replies mournfully, 
that is first deed, since he grew to 
man’s estate, can cast nothing but 
a baleful shade over all his future 
life. He seems to himself as one 
stricken with pestilence, doomed 
to infect all who love him with its 
deadly poison.—It is from Pylades, 
who seeks an interview with her in 
hopes of moving @ woman’s heart 








st. 


of 
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to pity, that Goethe's Iphigenia 
learns the fall of Troy and the mis- 
fortunes of its captors. She calls 
no Greek her enemy; she has no 
wish but for the safe return of all 
concerned. She hears from him of 
the death of Achilles. She bears of 
her father’s murder and her mother’s 
shame; and worst of all, that she 
herself was in some sense their in- 
nocent cause. And then she veils 
her head and withdraws to weep 
alone.—Far more satisfactory than 
the unbroken dialogue between her- 
self and Orestes in Euripides, this 
expedient avoids the interruption 
to the action of the drama, which 
would have been caused by passion- 
ate lamentations over events so long 
gone by.—In the third act Iphi- 
genia has recovered sufficiently to 
return and question the other stran- 
ger about the fate of the survivors 
of her house. As in Euripides, it 
is Orestes himself who reveals to 
her their mother’s death. She has 
heard with joy that Orestes and 
Electra live. When he says, “ Hast 
thou no fears for Clytemnestra ?” 
“ None!” she answers. ‘She has 
fallen below the reach of hope or 
fear.” Then Orestes tells of her 
son’s vengeance—how when _ the 
dread deed was done, his mother’s 
spirit summoned the Furies to his 
pursuit—how 


They harken to that summons, Eagerly 

Their hollow glance looks round them as an 
eagle's. 

They stir amid their gloomy caves; their com- 


rades, 

Remorse and doubt, creep from their lurking- 
place 

Forth gently. Up before them mounts a 
mist 

Of Acheron; and round the  criminal’s 
head 

Perplexing rolleth in its map | circles 

The endless contemplation of his deed. 

They, having gotten them aright to hurt, 

Tread the fair soil of the god-planted 
earth, 

From whence a curse had banished them of 


old. 
Swift-footed, they pursue the fugitive; 
Only afresh to scare, they grant him rest. 


Then a word from Iphigenia, con- 
cerning the supposed misfortunes of 
the narrator of this terrible story 
(the invention of Pylades, who had 


feared to confide too far in an un- 
known woman), draws forth the 
whole truth; and Orestes stands 
confessed before her, the hero of his 
own woful tale: passionately ex- 
claiming that he has ceased to seek 
that deliverance for himself which 
he still desires for others; that 
there is no refuge “but the grave for 
ahead burdened with such guilt as 
his. He turns away. Bat Iphige- 
nia pours forth her thanksgivings 
and her prayers, for the void place 
in her heart is filled at last. Though 
guilty—though, to all appearance, 
hated both of gods and men—the 
sufferer who stands before her is 
her brother! Her words are these: 


4 
IPHIGENtIA. 


Thou art come down to me at last, Fulfil- 
ment, ° 

Thou fairest daughter of the mighty Sire! 

In height how vast thy form salutes mine 


eye! 
My oe can hardly reach thy hands, which, 


e 

bee fruits and blessings garlanded, bring 
down 

The treasures of Olympus. As men know 

A king by gifts bestowed in over-measure; 

For what would be to thousands riches, 


must 
To him seem little; so ye gods! do men 
Discern your presence by your treasured 


Prepared long time in wisdom. For ye know, 
Ye and none other, what is for our good. 
‘The future’s outstretched kingdom ye de- 


sery, 

The _ each evening's stars with misty 
ve 

Enshroud our prospect. Passionless ye hear 

Our supplication, childlessly imploring 

Your hastened work ; but never plucks your 


hand “ee 
The golden, Havenly fruit while yet un- 


pe. 
And woe to him to whom untimely eaten, 
The fruit he snatched impatiently brings 
death ! ; : 
Let not, ah, no! this long awaited joy, 
Hardly as yet embraced in thought, glide past 
me, 
Empty, like shade of some departed friend, 
Leaving behind a threefold greater an- 
guish ! 


Orestes afar off sees her hands 
raised in prayer: he returns to her, 
exclaiming : 


ORESTES, 


If on the gods thon callest for thyself 
And Pylades, name not my name with 
yours ! 
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Thy pe cannot save the criminal ; 
It can but bid thee share his curse and 
woe. 


IPHIGENIA, 


My destiny is closely bound to thine. 


ORESTES, 


Forbid it, gods! Let me go down alone 

And unattended to the dead. Shouldst 
thou 

Wrap even in thy veil the guilty up. 

Thou couldst not hide him from the Ever- 
wakeful. 

Even thy very presence, heavenly one ! 

Can only press them to one side, but can- 
not | 

Scare them away, With brazen, insolent 
ee 

They dare not tread the sacred grove; but 
still 


Now here, now there, I hear their grisly 


laughter 

Peal from the distance. Even so do 
wolves 

Tarry around the tree up which some 
traveller 

Has climbed to save his life. Out there 
encamped 

They rest a while; but should I leave these 
shades, 

Titey would arise and shake their snaky 
heads, 


Moving a host through dust on every side, 
_ And drive their prey before them, 


It is but too evident that the fresh 
recital of his sad story has sorely 
shaken the mind of Orestes. Iphi- 
genia strives in vain to make her- 
self known to him—to recall his 
long-lost sister to his remembrance. 
He arswers her loving words wildly, 
and starts distracted from her em- 
brace. His distempered fancy only 
sees in her assurance that the priest- 
ess is his sister, the preparation for 
one last horror to close the black 
catalogue of the horrors of their 
house; exclaiming— 


“ Well, priestess, I will follow to the altar. 

Murdering of brothers is transmitted use 

Down from our forefathers. I thank yon, 
gods. 

That your decree has past to root me out, 

Leaving no children, Thee, for thy part, I 

* counsel: 

See that thou love not sun or stars too 
well 

Come, follow me down to the realm of dark- 
ness ! 


Come, childless, thou, and guiltless too, down 
with me !”— 


he sinks exhausted on the ‘ground. 
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But when Iphigenia has withdrawn 
to cal for the help of Pylades; de- 
prived of her soothing presence, 
Orestes starts up with wholly alien- 
ated mind. His last paroxysm 
seems to him to have been the 
death-struggle. He mistakes his 
present exhaustion for the repose 
of the departed. He is then at last 
in those gloomy shades, of which 
he has heard so often. He is at 
length on his way to learn, from 
lips that cannot err, what he ought 
to think of that fearful deed, which 
has so sorely perplexed his man- 
hood, whether it was just or cruel— 
a good act or a grievous crime ? 


ORESTES. 


One more! from Lethe’s waters hand to 
The last cool cup that gives refreshment! 
Soon 
Shall the 
away 
From out my breast; soon calm my spirit 


life-spasm have been washed 


ow, 
Given over to oblivion’s well-spring, forth 
To join you, shades, amid the endless 
mists, 
The hunted son of earth lays him to rest 
Gladly in your deep quiet. From those 
branches 


What are the whispers that salute mine 
ear ? 

What murmurs breathing out from yonder 
twilight ? 


E’en now they come to see the stranger 
guest. 
What band is this joining together, splen- 


did, 
Like to a house of princes all assembled ? 
Peaceful they walk together, old 
young, 
Women and men; both godlike and alike 
Their wandering forms appear. I know them 


and 


now, 

My house’s ancestry. Here with Thyestes, 

In confidential converse, Atreus walks : 

His boys are gliding round him in their 
sport, 

Is here amongst you enmity no more ? 

With the quenched sunlight is your vengeance 
quenched ? 

Then shali I too be welcome.—I may dare 

In gg procession’s awful pomp to min- 
gle. 

Welcome, oh fathers! Orestes greets 
ou, 

The last man he of all your line. 

That which ye sowed, his hand has 
reaped : 

With curses laden he came below; 

But here each burden is lighter to carry. 

Take him, oh, take him, amid your 
band! , 

Thee, Atreus; thee, too, Thyestes, I 
honour: 

Here are we all set free from hatred,— 
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Show me my father, whom in his life- 
time 

I saw but once! Is it thou, father, 

Leading my mother kindly along? 

If Clytemnestra may take thine hand, 

Then may Orestes too approach her— 

May say to her, Behold thy son! 

Behold your son, and bid him welcome! 

On earth, in our house, the friendly greet- 
in 

Was ooo murder’s certain signal ; 

And ancient Tantalus’ posterity 

Has joys of its own beyond the night. 

Yes! ye receive me: welcome, ye cry. 

Oh! to the old man, our forefather, guide 


me! 
Where is that old man? Let me behold 
him 
The dear, the greatly honoured head 
That with the gods in high council sat! 
Ye seem to waver—to turn away ; 
Wherefore? Has pain struck that god-like 
form ? 
Woe's me! the beings‘for us too mighty 
Have firmly bound their cruel torments 
With iron chains to the hero's breast. 


(Enter Iputcenta and PyYLADES.) 


Be ye too come beneath already ? 

Well is thee, sister! Now is wanting 

Electra only ;, may mild arrows 

From some kind god send her with 
speed ! 

Thee, my poor friend, thee must I pity! 

Come, come with me to Pluto’s throne, 

As new-come guests to _ salute 

host! 


our 


Iphigenia, collecting all the might of 
prayer, pleads thas with the gods in 
this sore extremity :— 


IPHIGENIA. 


Brother and sister, who in the wide heaven 

bring forth your light in beauty day and 
night 

To men; 
dead ; 

Save us, a brother and a sister too! 

Thy glorious brother thou dost love, Diana, 

More than aught else that earth or heaven 
can give, 

And turnest evermore thy maiden face 

In longing toward his everlasting light. 

Oh, leave him not, my late-found only hope, 

To rave in darkness where no reason shines! 


who may not shine upon the 


7 . . . . . 


Her pleading voice is heard; Di- 
ana grants her prayer, and her 
brother stands‘ before her healed, 
saying— 

ORESTES. 
For the first time let me, with heart set 


ree, 
Taste pure delight within thine arms!—Ye 


gods, 
Who move in flaming might and majesty, 
To set your cloudy storehouse open; who 
Gracious, yet awful, the long-prayed-for 
rain 
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Pour in wild torrents on the earth, with 


voices 

Of thunder and with roaring winds; yet 
soon 

Dissolve our shuddering fear in blessings. 
Change 


Our timid wonder into looks of joy, 
And loud thanksgivings; while the new-born 


sun . 

Mirrors his face a thousandfold in dro 

That hang on leaves fresh satisfied with 
drink, 

And gy age oe Iris the grey veil 

or aad ast clouds parts Kindly with light 
and ; 

Oh let me too, clasped in my sister’s arms, 

To my friend’s breast, enjoy with thankfal- 
ness 

Complete, and tightly hold your granted 
favour !— 

The curse unlooses it, so my heart tells me 

The Furies are departing; [ can hear 

Their onward march to Tartarus; far off 

— them shut the iron doors in thun- 

er. 

Now earth steams forth refreshment, and in- 
vites me 

O’er her wide surface to pursue the joys 

Of life and mighty deeds. 


Thus the climax of Goethe’s play, 
like that of Euripides, is the recog- 
nition of the brother and the sister; 
only it is viewed by Goethe, not 
merely as the means of delivering 
Orestes from death, but as his res- 
cue from a far greater evil. He 
might have escaped death through 
the compassionate treachery of the 
priestess. It is only the sister whose 
relationship engages her, whose long 
purification through suffering en- 
ables her, to intercede mightily with 
the gods in his behalf;—so as to 
obtain for him complete deliverance 
from the pursuit of the Eumenides, 
and the perfect restoration of his 
reason. 

The two last acts of Goethe are 
occupied, as in Euripides, with 
the escape of the three. The plan 
devised for it in the first instance 
is substantially the same as his; 
only with this important difference, 
that it is not the invention of 
Goethe’s high-minded heroine. It 
is Pylades, the Ulysses of the play, 
who suggests that, whilst Orestes 
goes with him to find their ship, and 
dispose its crew for flight, Iphige- 
nia shall answer all questions con- 
cerning the delay of the sacrifice by 
the pretext of the purifications. She 
consents at first, forgetting for a 
while all things save her brother 
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and her home. But after she is left 
alone, ber conscience reproaches her. 
She is unable to give her answer to 
the king’s messenger without hesi- 
tation, or to find a pretext for re- 
fasing his request to be allowed to 
communicate this unexpected occur- 
rence to Thoas. * Ah,” she exclaims, 
as he leaves her, “when I listened 
to my brother and his friend, I felt 
as if once more floating on the cloud 
which bore me hither. But this 
man’s voice has awakened me from 
my dream. It has reminded me that 
those whom I leave here behind me 
are also men.” And when Pylades, 
having learnt the cause of her delay 
in carrying down the image, departs, 
deriding her sernples, and bidding 
her keep up the deception till a fa- 
yourable moment arrives for their 
departure, she groans bitterly over 
amore grievous impending fate than 
exile or death—the loss alike of 
truthfulness and gratitude. It seems 
to her that, after all, her lfopes are 
doomed to disappointment. The 
curse is still left brooding over her 
honse, and threatens to swallow up 
the innocence of its last guiltless 
member. ‘All other things wear 
out,” she cries— 


“The highest fortune and life's freshest 
strength, 

Grow weary at the last: why then not 
curses ? 

Then was my hope all vain, that, guarded 


here, 

And severed from my house’s destiny, 

One day I with pure hand and with pure 
heart 

Might free our deeply-spotted home from 
sin!” 


An old melody of her childhood, the 
song of the Parcs, rings in her ears, 
bidding her doubt the mercy, and 
even the justice, of the gods. She 
cries to them in her anguish, “ Save 
me! save too your image in my 
soul!” Thoas arrives during this 
conflict of Iphigenia’s spirit. He 
comes in person to set at rest the 
suspicions she has caused him by 
ber delay. His wrath is naturally 
great against one who seems to be 
abusing his kindness. He sum- 
mons Iphigenia to his presence, 


and, without charging her with de- 
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ceit, asks her why she has put off 
the sacrifice. Her answer at first 
is, that the gods are willing to give 
him time to reconsider his sentence. 
Then, finding his determination un- 
shaken, she boldly avows her resola- 
tion to have no hand in sending 
others to that dreadful doom which 
she escaped so thankfully herself. 
She accuses him of putting a de- 
gree of constraint on her, a free-born 
woinan and a princess, which he 
could have put on no man under 
like circumstances. “A man in 
my place,” she exclaims, “ would 
have a sword to, defend his rights 
with. I have only words ; but it 
befits a noble man to give ear to 
the words of a woman!” Thoas is 
no vulgar tyrant. Hastily and un- 
justly as he has acted under the 
pressure of his wounded feelings, 
he is in the main a just man. He 
has long revered Iphigenia, and he 
cannot listen unmoved to a bold 
denunciation of his conduct from 
lips which have so often soothed 
him—a depuneiation, too, ratified 
by the conscience, which has been 
long edueated in him by her influ- 
ence. But what if he has been all 
along deceived himself?—if the holy 
maid is no better than other mor- 
tals, and, like them, can cheat the 
unwary for her own designs? He 
drops a word of “deceit;” and 
Iphigenia resolves that, cost what 
it may, with that her benefactor 
shall have no cause to reproach her. 
She stands a while in thought; then, 
asking whether deeds of desperate 
daring are to be allowed to men 
alqne ?—whether a woman may not 
be brave too?—she confesses the 
whole truth to Thoas. She lays 
her brother’s fate and her own in 
his hands (just as the Neoptolemus 
of Sophocles intrusts that of Ulysses 
and himself to the hands of the in- 
jured Philoctetes); and conjures him 
now to show how highly he has ever 
valued truth. The king hesitates. 
Terrified at the consequences which 
seem likely to follow her disclosure, 
Iphigenia implores his royal gene- 
rosity, and reminds him of Lis old 
promise to suffer her to depart, if the 
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way home should ever open to her. 
Meantime Orestes and his com- 
panions have been discovered by 
the armed men whom Thoas sent 
to search the shore before he came 
to the temple. Orestes breaks in 
on his sister’s interview with .the 
king, by rushing in, sword in hand, 
to conduct her to the ship; whilst 
his comrades strive to keep their 
way of escape open. Thoas learns 
directly after that his own party 
have gained the victory, and only 
await his orders to set the ship on 
fire. But instead, the king com- 
mands a suspension of arms. First 
he satisfies himself that Iphigenia 
has not been’ deceived by an im- 
postor—that her brother really 
stands before him; he then raises 
the difficulty which the errand of 
Orestes presents. He cannot suffer 
them to go and take with them 
the palladium of his kingdom—the 
heaven-descended image. Orestes 
removes this difficulty also. His 
eyes have been enlightened to dis- 
cern the true meaning of that ora- 
cle which despatched him to these 
distant shores. The “sister” named 
in it was not Apollo’s, but his own. 
Iphigenia is the true palladium of 
her house, snatched away from it 
by the gods before its calamities 
could begin; their favour now wills 
her restoration, to inaugurate for it 
a new era of hope. Her touch has 
‘ healed him. In her arms the evil 
which has pursued him so long 
seized him for the last time, shook 
his inmost soul, and then left him 
for ever. He implores Thoas to 
suffer her to complete her work— 
to return to Greeee to consecrate 
afresh the desecrated halls of his 
fathers —to replaee their crown 
upon his head. He asks it rather 
for his sister's worthiness than for his 
own. For, as he justly says— 


“Se might and craft, the highest boasts of 


men, 

Shall veil their heads before the truthfal- 
ness 

Of this high spirit. So a noble man 

Shall recompense her pure and child-like 
trust.” 


Thoas yields to this, and to Iphi- 
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genia’s renewed entreaties. But the 
sullen monosyllables in which he 
gives his consent to her departure 
remind as painfully how much that 
consent must cost him. Then Iphi- 
genia wins her last victory. She 
will not leave him aogry. She 
pours forth her filial tenderness for 
him. She promises affectionate 
hospitality to the meanest of his 
subjects who shall visit Greece, 
for the sake of his benefits towards 
her. She implores the kind word 
of farewell from him, which shall 
be a favourable breeze in her sails, 
and shall soften the bitterness of 
her parting tears. Thoas can find 
no more words for sorrow, as he 
parts with the hoped-for sunbeam 
of his old age. But he can and he 
does say that one word she asks 
fur; and Goethe’s play closes with 
the “Farewell” which testifies to 
the goodly fruit borne by Iphi- 
genia’s long exile among the barba- 
rians. 

Of course this play could have 
no more proceeded from any ancient 
author than Racine’s ‘ Iphigénie.’ 
“ We, the heirs of all the ages, in the 
foremost ranks of time,” cannot di- 
vest ourselves of our inheritance ; 
and if we could, we ought not te 
do so. But at least it contains no 
anachronisms like his—no obvious 
contradictions to the customs of 
the times it treats of; only the 
inevitable anachronism of _ being 
constructed throughout according to 
a higher moral standard than the 
tragedy of Euripides; with a strong 
sense of our individual importance 
and responsibility, instead of merg- 
ing the individual in the state, 
as did the aneients; with more of 
the old reverence of the Teutonic 
tribes for woman (in which their 
Greek brethren were se deficient) 
than appears indeed in any other 
play of Goethe's; and with that 
regard for the inward above the 
outward man—that conscience of 
universal evil instead of mere 
special transgressions—which they 
could not have who lived without 


the light of the Gospel. These 
unguestionably modern, because 
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Christian characteristics, if an in- 
jury to Goethe’s ‘Iphigenia in 
Tauris, in point of antiquarian in- 
terest, are in other respects an 
advantage to it; for they combine 
to bring out the full beauty and 
instruction of its story, which Euri- 
pides (especially in his conclusion) 
bas failed to do. The effect on 
the mind of Goethe’s play is, what 
that of the drama of Euripides 
was meant to be—religious. The 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ of Euripides, 
indeed, taught a lesson of confidence 
in the gods far beyond what his 
plays taught in general; for in it 
Apollo’s oracle, unlike most of 
the oracles of heathenism, does not 
“palter with the double sense” to 
lure those who trust it to their 
destruction; rather, if it deceives 
at all, it deceives by the super- 
abundant riches of its fulfilment: 
so that the path trode in believing 
obedience to its dictates, though 
leading for a while through dark- 
ness, ends at last in an unhoped-for 
burst of sunshine. But the high 
value of this lesson of faith is sad- 
ly neutralised by the wide gulf 
which separates Greek morality from 
Greek religion. To the Iphigenia 
and Orestes of Euripides the end 
completely justifies the means; 
and conduct, which the plea of 
overwhelming necessity can but 
palliate, is rewarded by a deity’s 
special interposition in their fa- 
vour. Now Goethe’s play sets 
morality and religion at one. In 
it right means are used to com- 
pass right ends; the gods are not 
represented as caring for favoured 
houses and nations only, bat as 
just and good to all; and the per- 
sonage of the drama who_ has 
drawn the nearest to them, ex- 
hibits in ber purity and goodness 
the blessed effects of their communi- 
cations. 

I have already remarked on 
Goethe’s marvellous power of re- 
presenting character. [ think all 
readers of his ‘Iphigenia in Tau- 
ris’ will agree that each of its 
personages is a thoroughly indivi- 
dual study. Even should they re- 
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fuse to acknowledge them as Greeks 
and Scythians, they will not at- 
tempt to deny their claim to be 
welcome as real living men and 
women. If, while reading Goethe’s 
‘Egmont,’ we feel as if standing 
befure a great historical picture, 
while reading his ‘Iphigenia,’ we 
seem to gaze on a noble group of 
statues. Their features and atti- 
tudes are classic; but, as we look, 
some strange spell has breathed life 
into them: though they still stand 
motionless before us, a human soul 
looks ‘out upon us through their 
eyes; they speak to us with human 
voice. We feel, as we conclude 
the play, well acquainted even with 
the subordinate characters — the 
prudent Arcas, and the judicious 
Pylades; who atones for the ad- 
mixture of Greek fraud in his 
composition, so amply by his gen- 
erous friendship. Thoas, the rug- 
ged barbarian, softened by benign 
influences, but retaining some of 
his harshness to the last, may, 
for aught I know, be an inaccurate 
representation of a Scythian king; 
but be is a most true type of a 
style of character which some of 
us know intimately enouglh—which 
may do tyrannical acts, but wants 
the tyrant’s heart—whieh some- 
times, unhappily, mistakes the voice 
of wounded pride for the voice of 
conscience—and which, alas! does 
not often find an Iphigenia to soothe 
and control it in these days; but 
which, if it did, would now, as 
then, know how to requite her 
sincerity and generous confidence. 
That divine faculty which enables 
a poet to enter into and to repre- 
sent states of mind which he has 
never himSelf experienced, gives to 
the Orestes of Goethe the stamp 
of perfect truthfulness, amidst all 
his melancholy and frenzy. “So it 
must have been,” we at once exclaim, 
“with the youth who was light- 
hearted and enterprising, proud of 
his descent from heroes, and eager 
to emulate their fame; till he found 
his hand stained with his mother’s 
blood, and was given over to the 
pursuit of the Furies.” Above all, 
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Iphigenia, the high ideal character 
of the drama, though supernatural, 
is not unnatural in her goodness, 
Her lofty excellence does not op- 
press us as something forced and 
impossible. Though marvellous and 
rare as that flower which the same 
century bebolds not twice, the dis- 
cerning eye acknowledges it as the 
true product of the stem on which 
it blooms. 

So it is that the 
calmed and elevated by Goethe’s 
‘Iphigenia ‘in Tauris.’ It is the 
confluence of three mighty streams 
of poetry—the Sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, the Fall of Troy, and the 
Death of Agamemnon. While we 
stand beside it, we hear the roar of 
their distant torrents, flinging their 
foam over the forest as they dash 
through its rocky chasms, Their 
waters speed towards us, as yet 
troubled by their past conflicts; 
but at their meeting-place they 
spread out into a broad and tran- 


mind feels 
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quil river. The eye may follow it 
with still delight on its way through 
meadow and woodland, rolling in 
its silent strength to seek perfect 
rest at last in the bosom of the 
ocean, There is a tranquil pleasure 
breathed into the soul by such a 
scene; though the tumultuous joy 
be wanting with which we tracked 
the torrent’s earlier, more eventful 
course. “These,” we say, as we 
take our, last look at Iphigenia and 
her brother standing on that Cri- 
mean shore, now forever dear to 
England’s memory—‘these have 
suffered more than most; they have 
found life’s fiery furnace hotter 
than most men do, but they stand 
unconsumed: nay, more, they stand 
before us purified.” Their poet’s 
words on another occasion are true 
concerning them now, as sooncr or 
later they will be concerning us all 
in this world— 


“Alle ruhen, die gelitten, 
Alle ruhen, die gestritten.” 





GASTER, THE FIRST M.A. 


“The Ruler of this Place was one Master. Gaster, the first Master of Arts in the 
World.”—RaBELAIs, 


Tuere’s a comical fellow that all of us know, 

And who always is with us wherever we go; 

But our constant companion and guide though he be, 
Yet our eyes never saw him, and never will see. 

Of Science the source, and of Arts the first Master,— 
The name of this wonderful fellow is Gaster. 


Search history through with attention and skill, 

And you'll find him still busy for good or for ill. 

With his mischievous doings you early may grapple 

In the old and unhappy affair of the Apple. 

Though the Serpent’s designs chiefly caused that disaster, 
The Serpent was greatly assisted by Gaster. 


But when Man was then sentenced to trouble and toil, 
It was Gaster that taught him to labour the soil ; 

To dig, and to delve, and to plant for his diet ; 

And he never would let him a moment be quiet. 
Despotic and stern, and a rigid taskmaster, 

But an excellent friend and instructor was Gaster. 


After living some ages on water and greens, 
Gaster found out that bacon ate nicely with beans ; 
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And he also found ont that, to moisten such food, 

Something better than water was needful and good. 

The Nymph of the Well owned that Bacchus surpassed her, 
And gave way to the Grape, as the liquor for Gaster. 


Now baking, and brewing, and hunting, and fishing, 
Arose from what Gaster was wanting or wishing. 
The grain in the furrow, the fruit on the tree, 

The flocks on the mountain, the herds on the lea, 
All acknowledge his sway; never empire was vaster 
Than the fertile dominions thus subject to Gaster. 


Geometry sprang from the Nile’s spreading flood, 

Just that Gaster might know where his landmarks had stood ; 
And Commerce grew busy by Jand and by sea, 

Just that Gaster at home well provisioned might be. 

See! the camel, the car, the canoe, the three-master, 

All speed with their loads on the missions of Gaster. 


Then cities were built, with their shops and their houses, 
Where in plenty and peace Gaster feasts and carouses. 
And a half of the houses and shops in a town, 

If great Gaster were gone, might as well be pulled down: 
So splendid and spacious on pier and pilaster 

Rise the halls we’ve erected in honour of Gaster. 


But I onght to observe that the changes thus made 

For the most part took place with Dame Poverty’s aid: < 
For Gaster and She, you don’t need me to mention, 

Are the father and mother of every invention. 

When the pockets contain not a single piaster, 

The wits become sharp in the service of Gaster. 


I must own we’ve had bloodshed by Gaster’s advice, 
And proceedings besides that were not over-nice. 
Neither Rob Roy nor Cacus had been such a thief, 
Hadn't Gaster been always so partial to beef. 

When the Mosstrvoper’s wife saw he’d soon be a faster, 
She served up his spurs at the bidding of Gaster. 


Yet if Gaster would stay in his natural state, 
His exactions would seldom be grievous or great. 
But Luxury comes with suggestions officious, 
And Cookery tempts him with dishes delicious, , 
And the Doctor's called in, with his rbubarb and castor, 
To remove the sad ills of poor surfeited Gaster. 


O! close upon frenzy the maladies border 

That Gaster begets when he’s long out of order. 

Like madmen we hurry, in hopes of release, 

To Malvern or Germany, Gully or Spiess, 

When perhaps the disease would be put to flight faster, 
If we just stay at home and did justice to Gaster. — 


Try always to suit Gaster’s wants to a tittle, 

Nor supply his demands with too much or too little. 
You will ne’er put a sick man in hearty condition, 
If Gaster won’t join and assist the physician. 

In vain to a wound you'll apply salve or plaster, 

If you don’t take the pains to conciliate Gaster. 
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When Beanty puts forth all its glory and grace, 

And unites the full splendour of form and of face; 

When each gesture is joyous, each movement is light, 

And the glance of the eye is serene and yet bright; 

When the rose-hue of health tints the pure alabaster, 





Let us own that ’tis partly the doing of Gaster. 


Nay, ev’n in your noblest possession, the Mind, 


Your dependence on Gaster 


too often you'll find. 


A redyndant repast, a rich supper or soirée, 
Will oppress the divine particulam aura ; 


While at times, we may see, 


no professor or pastor 


Teaches kindness and charity better than Gaster. 


Oft when petty annoyances ruffle the soul, 

And the temper defies philosophic control, 

The commotion is quelled, and a calm will succeed, 
Through the simple device of inhaling the Weed : 


Sach magical power has the 
To bring balmy content and 


soothing Canaster 
good-humour to Gaster. 


As for me, who thus venture his praise to proclaim, 
Aud adorn his high worth with his classical name, 
Let me hope from my patron these verses may bring 
Some appropriate boon to assist me to sing} 

For it must be confessed that the poor poetaster 
Finds always his best inspiration in Gaster. 





TICKLER 


THE GREAT QUEERNESS OF TICKLER Il. 


Inave no hesitation in saying 
that I think Tickler II. the queerest 
dog lever knew. But, by the way, 
how many dogs haveI ever known? 
And, again, what is meant by know- 
ing a dog? For dogs are a study; 
and who has really studied his dog? 


IIe, however, studies his master, 
and treats him with much more 
nicety of appreciation than he 


may be aware of. Note the de- 
meanour of a dog to a brute of 4 
master, who only curses, kicks, and 
starves him; is it not piteous? He 
crouches and trembles all day long 
as if he had done something wrong ; 
whereas he has done nothing of the 
kind, but only directed a dismal 
up-turned eye to his master, to in- 
dicate an empty stomach and a 
broken spirit. He can do no more 
—he dare do no more (though he 
has spent half the day in searching 


it. a@ar Hl 


and sniffing over the gutters in vain), 
for he knows, by sad experience, 
the consequences. But with my dog 
and me it is quite different. Tickler, 
years ago, found out the blind side 
of me, and has quietly stuck to it. 
In fact, the little rogue does what 
he likes with me, aud must often 
Jangh in his sleeve at my simplicity. 
When I am eating anything which 
he considers particularly nice, he 
says nothing, but creeps from under 
the sofa, and sits on the hearth-rag 
looking into the fire, as if he were 
thinking of something important; 
but in a moment or two, without 
changing his position, he turns his 
face towards me with a_ timid, 
solemn look, that has a world of 
quaint meaning in it. “Tis in vain 
that I pretend not to see him; he 
knows better. He feels that I 
am looking at him out of the 
north-east corner of my eye; and 
without moving his head, or re- 
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moving his soft, large dark eye, 
gently licks his lips. As regularly 
as I have a fried kidney for break- 
fast or supper, this is the way in 
which he wheedles me out of some- 
times almost a tenth of it—for I 
am generous when my heart is 
touched. All his demureness, all 
self-control, are gone, as soon as I 
have tossed him the coveted mor- 
sel. ‘Tis snapped up and_ bolted 
in the twinkling of an eye—after 
which the earnest and almost con- 
vulsive licking of his lips tells of 
the cayenne he has discovered, and 
of which he had not been apprised. 
Seeing me addressing myself, how- 
ever, to the second kidney, he seems 
to forget the shocking heat about 
his palate; for he jumps up, puts 
his paws upon my lap, wags his tail 
rapidly, his eyes looking up at me 
glittering with desire, and he seems 
to say, “‘ Excuse me, sir, but mortal 
flesh and blood can stand it no 
longer—only one morsel more!” 
He gets it, bolts it; then suddenly 
again perceives his warm old friend 
the cayenne, and goes under the 
table for a moment, licking his lips 
spasmodically. Out, however, he 
comes again, heedless of inflamed 
fauces, and gets another fiery mor- 
sel? All this does not spoil him; 
for whenever I have anything which 
he does not fancy, his self-denial 
is exemplary. However nice, for in- 
stance, may be a Native, liberably 
treated with cayenne and lemon 
juice, Tickler leaves me in undis- 
turbed possession of it. The discreet 
and discriminating little Sybarite ! 

I asked at starting, by the way, 
how many dogs have I ever known? 
Well, at all events one—Tickler I. ; 
for I did really make a study of 
him, and gained, I think, his entire 
confidence, poor little soul-—witness 
his adventures, which he told me 
soon after he had _ experienced 
them, and I faithfully reported 
them to the reader of renowned 
old ‘ Maga.’ * 


Tickler II. again! 
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TICKLER WILL NOT TELL ME HIS 
ADVENTUREs ! 


Now, one reason why I think 
Tickler II. the queerest dog I ever 
knew is this: that though he has 
his full share of vanity and _ sensi- 
tiveness, and a tincture of the last 
infirmity of noble minds, and knows 
how to share the fame of his pre- 
decessor, as I have often told him, 
he opposed to all my entreaties 
and enticements a dogged silence. 
He would not tell me his adven- 
tures among the thieves, and for 
aught he was disposed to say, he 
might never have had any. I did 
the best I could to tell the public 
how he had disappeared and re- 
appeared,t but further, of course, I 
could not go without his assistance. 
In vain I hinted that I might per- 
haps dispense with that, and tell 
his adventures all out of my own 
head—such as I might conceive 
they ought to have been—perhaps 
making him cut a sorrier figure 
than might be agreeable to his 
self-love, particularly in making 
him show a currish spirit where 
Tickler I. had exhibited a dignity 
and spirit becoming his patrician 
descent. I really thought, for a mo- 
ment, that this last hit had told; 
for Tickler got up hastily and 
drank nearly all the water in his 
basin, returning with a grave air 
to his place under the sofa. But 
he spoke not. 


TICKLER SPEAKs ! 


In a wicked humour, for which 
I was very sorry afterwards, I said 
aloud, “The deuce take the dog!” 

“T hope he won't!” exclaimed 
Tickler!!! in the most wonderful 
and preternaturally uncanine tone 
of voice I had ever heard. I felt my 
eyes staring, my mouth opening, 
my hair stiffening, my colour going, 
and my heart thumping about in 
great agitation. For a few mo- 
ments, too, the dog had disappeared 
in a sudden mist which seemed to 





* ‘Bleckwood’s Magazine,’ No. ccocrxxxiv., February 1856; No. ccccxce., 


August 1856, 


+ Vide ante, “Tickler IL among the Thieves,” No, pxt., October 1860. 
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have come over my eyes. I would 
have spoken, earnestly wishing to 
recall the words I had uttered, but 
my tongue seemed guodammodo an- 
nexed to the roof of my mouth.* 
Here was a state of things: a speak- 
ing dog, and a speechless master: 
and the serious part of the business 
was that the latter had become so, 
perhaps propter as well as post, utter- 
ing such a wicked and unfeeling male- 
diction. 

After I had somewhat recovered 
my self-possession, I became chilled 
by a sudden apprehension from 
another direction—viz., that were 
Tickler really to receive marching 
orders to the quarter indicated, 
somebody, at whose instance those 
orders had been obtained, might 
be required to accompany him! 
and in disquieting contrast to the 
persuasion of the untutored Indian, 
that— 


“ Admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog should bear him company !” 


—Humph! 

It cannot, at this length of time, be 
wrong to say, how I wish we could 
beth have been photographed at that 
moment. I would have had copies 
struck off, in a penitential humour, 
with the subscription— 


“A brute rebuked !” 


MY REMORSE. 


When I recovered sight of Tick- 
ler, he was looking at me sadly and 
tenderly, with the following elo- 
quent passage (which I had been 
reading out of ‘The German Con- 
versations Lexicon’—I am always 
reading about dogs—the day before), 
written, as it were, all over his 
face :— 


“To no animal is mankind more in- 
debted for faithful and unswerving affec- 
tion than to the dog. His incorruptible 
fidelity, his forbearing and enduring at- 
tachment, his inexhaustible diligence, 
ardour, and obedience, have been no- 
ticed and eulogised from the earliest 
times. This valuable quadruped may 
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be emphatically termed the friend of 
man; as, unlike other animals, his at- 
tachment is purely personal, and unin- 
fluenced by change of time or place. 
The dog seems to remember only the 
benefits which he may have received ; 
and instead of discovering resentment 
when he is chastised, exposes himself to 
torture, and even licks the hand from 
which it proceeds. Without the aid of 
this almost reasoning animal, how could 
man have resisted the attacks of the 
savage and ferocious tenants of the 
forest, or have procured subsistence in 
those ages of the world when agricul- 
ture was unknown ?” 


And of a very type and model of 
his kind, of this dear race of man’s 
oldest and stanchest friends, I had 
said, “ The deuce take him!” 

But as everything here must come 
to an end at some time or other, 
however agreeable, or wonderfal, or 
otherwise, so by-and-by came my 
quandary to a close. You cannot 
be always standing on tip-toe, danc- 
ing on the tight-rope, or have your 
face fixed in a stare of wonder all 
your life. 


SEORET OF TICKLER'S TACITURNITY. 


It was not so much the dog’s 
talking that took me aback, since 
Tickler No. I. had talked to me 
long, and in the most rational way, 
as all) the million many-tongued 
readers of ‘Maga’ know, and first 
knew with meek astonishment and 
admiration. Witness the endless 
letters sent to me from persons in 
all classes of society—from peer, 
perhaps I might say prince, to pea- 
sant—~and particularly from dog- 
fanciers and dog-stealers; one of 
whom said plainly, that “for what 
that ’ere dog had told of the doings 
in their way of business, if they 
only cotched him (and them must 
look sharp,” said the scamp, “as 
escaped a dog-fancier as had set 
his mind on doing business with a 
petic’ler dog) again, they’d make a 
erample on him for telling lies; 
’eos,’ he continued, “all dogs, pe- 
ticly high-bred dogs, goes quite 





* See Lord Coke’s Fifth Institute, ¢. 7,§ 18 a, “ Of things annexed to the free- 


hold.” 
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willing with ‘them, who is their 
true friends, and shows ’em life, 
and new things like.” Now, will 
the reader believe it, this had been 
the cause of poor dear Tickler’s 
“tenacious taciturnity! For he after- 
wards told me he had heard me 
reading this letter to Madame one 
day; and was so horribly fright- 
ened under the sofa, that he turned 
over on his back, and for the 
space of nearly a minute seemed 
to have tumbled into darkness, 
and forgotten everything! Then 
he rolled over on the side nearest 
to us, shaking in every limb and 
every hair; which attracting our 
notice had led us to send for the 
dog-doctor, who came and rammed 
a pill or two down the poor dog’s 
throat, and said he must come and 
see the dog every day for a week, 
charging only two shillings and six- 
pence a visit, besides the physic; 
after which, if he got no better, as 
of course he would not, he was to 
go to the hospital. But Tickler, 
hearing this lively sketch of the 
pleasures in store for him, after 
quietly disposing of the aforesaid 
nauseous pills, lay still under the 
sofa, hoping to escape the hot bath 
which had been prescribed, and be- 
gan to think so intently on what he 
had heard me read from the letter 
of “one on ’em” (as he signed him- 
self), that he began to get better; 
and partly to show it, and partly to 
wash away the horrid taste of the 
pills, went deliberately to his water- 
basin and emptied it, returning 
to his piace under the sofa, and 
profoundly considering what conrse 
of conduct he should pursue under the 
circuinstances. 


TICKLER’S DILEMMA. 


The more he reflected, the more 
he grew disturbed; for if he re- 
mained silent, he would be treating 
the kindest of masters with disre- 
spect and disobedience, which was 
not in a true dog’s nature; and if, 
on the other hand, he once spoke, 
he might as well remain silent, as 
not do that for which alone I had 
desired him so earnestly to speak. 
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And if he did obey me, he was done 
for; unless he obtained a situation 
in another hemisphere, unknown to 
the Fancy, and where they could 
not “cotch” him, ‘For some time he 
saw no way out of his troubles but 
one of these two, which I am really 
sorry, for the dog’s sake, to have 
to tell the reader—first, to commit 
suicide (but he said he did not know 
how to do it). He had thought, of 
starving himself, but said he had two 
objections to it—first, he knew he 
could not do that, for the moment 
he saw what he liked, and was 
hungry, eat he must; secondly, if he 
tried and persevered a good while, 
or even for only a little while, the 
sure result would be the ‘sending 
again for that horrid old Bolus, with 
his pills, and so forth. For these 
reasons, and also from a great dislike 
to jump in the dark into death, and 
find it quite a different sort of thing 
from what he had looked for, he 
discarded the grisly idea of suicide. 
But what do you suppose was the 
other alternative? Quite as great 
a wickedness, and one, the nature 
of which will surprise the reader, 
Tickler had nearly made up his 
mind to palm on me a false ac- 
count of his adventures! making 
the scamp who had stolen him one 
of the most amiable, high-minded, 
and kind beings that ever lived; 
who had kept him all the while on 
the best of victuals, and always in- 
tended to take him back, without 
any charge, when he had had 
enough change of scene, and to make 
a very agreeable surprise to us! ! 
So.I was to have had a very rosy- 
hued dog-stealer: and all with a 
view to making matters pleasant 
with those determined gentlemen 
who he knew could get him when- 
ever they wanted him, and would 
naturally use well a dog who had 
done so much to raise them in the 
estimation of society. All this 
might show a beautiful simplicity 
in Tickler, subtly intermingled, 
however, with selfishness: yet how 
short-sighted! For consider: if he 
had given me this charming narra- 
tive, of course, when it appeared in 
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‘ Maga,’ it would have totally misled 
society, placing all dog-owners at the 
mercy of all dog-stehlers, who were, 
it would have seemed, such good 
men and true as really ought to be 
encouraged, instead of being placed 
under the paw of Mr. Bishop.- After 
having been nearly led astray by 


the sophistical reasons which had - 


suggested themselves, I rejoice to 
say, he got right by the true instinct 
of a gentleman, who scorns a@ lie. Be- 
sides, it, occurred to him that the 
dog-stealers, or at least the one he 
had chiefly in his eye, might chance 
never to see the article—being out 
of the way, on a judicial invitation, 
for the month during which it 
would be current, or even for a con- 
siderable period beyond it; and 
even without all this, Tickler knew 
the sort of life which, for all he 
might say, a dog must lead with a 
dog-stealer, from the nature of the 


case. So Tickler did not make me 
the unconscious medium, willing, 
albeit perhaps incredulous, of a 


false and pernicious account of life 
among the dog-stealers; and so I 
escaped making the revered ‘ Maga’ 
for once mislead all mankind in re- 
lation to dogs. In this dire per- 
plexity, it at length occurred to 
Tickler to do that which it is often 
very hard to do—viz., nothing : and 
he succeeded in doing it; being 
mightily helped in keeping to his 
purpose, by hearing one of my 
guests one day make a fine observa- 
tion, “ Least said soonest mended.” 
And this was why Tickler had 
said nothing, and taken so long to say 
it too. 


THREE COURSES OPEN TO TICKLER, 


Now, how little had I thought all 
this while of what had been pass- 
ing through the poor little fellow’s 
mind,—of his conscientious scruples, 
and the sore perplexity with which 
he had lain so long sniffing at the 
“ three courses” which, as often with 
men, so sometimes with dogs, lay 
before him in his case: suicide, a 
fib, and silence! Was there not, 
however, a fourth course open to 
him, as there often lies unseen before 
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persons of less expanded intelli- 
gence, and which in his case was all 
the more remarkable—namely, to 
have taken me into his confidence 
frankly, as a sincere disinterested 
friend, not perfectly destitute of sa- 
gacity and knowledge of the world, 
and ask my advice? Oonsidering 
that I am older, and have perhaps 
seen more of the world than he, I 
might have been able to look at the 
matter from a little higher platform. 
Yet how do I know that he did not 
a little distrust me, regarding me as 
by no means the disinterested friend 
I am conceiving myself to be? How 
often must he bave heard me men- 
tion, at my own fireside, the large 
honorarium which I had received 
from the affluent hand of ‘ Maga,’ for 
editing the adventures of Tickler I. ? 
Oh! if he did really hear me once 
say that I had received enough to buy 
ten Ticklers—whew !—the thing ex- 
plains itself, and if so, is not a little 
mortifying to myself. 


THE SECRET OUT. 


Having teased, not to say harassed 
myself by these speculations as 
to the dog’s motives, I one day put 
the question to him plaumply, why 
he did not tell me? What do you 
think was his answer? One that 
greatly endeared him to me. It 
may be recollected that, for the last 
seventeen years, I have been en- 
gaged on ‘The Essence of Every- 
thing, from the beginning:’ of 
which I have ventured to say, that 
if it ever be completed—that is, if 
it do not finish the writer, he will 
undertake that it shall finish the 
reader. Tickler had observed me 
toiling, like a spent swimmer, at 
this great work, night and day, and 
said that he could not bear the idea 
of diverting my attention, or adding 
to my labours! The dear dog! 


THE ORIGIN OF DOGS. 


At least that is what he said: and 
this reminds me that I have in that 
work a section on dogs, to which I 
have now resolved to devote my 
utinost energy, mentioning in a note 
the touching reason, I am not with- 
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out hopes of being able to refate the 
barbarous insulting absurdity of 
Pennant and others, who are pleased 
to assert that this noble creature 
“ springs as from an original stock 
from the jackall,” from whose tamed 
offspring, casually crossed with the 
wolf! the fox! and the hyena! ! 
have arisen the numberless forms’ 
and sizes of the canine race!!” As 
soon as I have read and digested 
Dr. Darwin’s little book on the ‘ Ori- 
gin of Species,’ for which five mi- 
nutes will suffice, I have little doubt 
of being able to demonstrate that 
the dog is a thing per se: a distinct 
original creation, and of a very high 
order: and Tickler has himself 
given me some valuable hints on 
the subject. He is under a mistake, 
however, in supposing that he and 
his predecessor Tickler I. are the 
only dogs that ever talked: for I 
have discovered, in the course of my 
researches, that no less a man than 
Leibnitz— who measured spears 
with one Isaac Newton—solemnly 
assured the Royal Academy of 
France, that he had known a dog 
that had learned to speak, and had 
himself heard it! “ Were it not 
that this celebrated man asserts 
that he himself was a witness of 
the phenomenon,” say the writers 
of the ‘Conversations , Lexicon,’ 
“‘we should scarcely have dared 
to report the circumstance.” They 
add, with timid candour, “ the 
dog, from his account, could articu- 
late about thirty words: but it was 
necessary that they should be first 
pronounced to him.” How would 
this mighty intellect have revelled 
in the contemplation of Tickler’s 
feats! But it is due to the agency, 
since his time, of steam and electri- 
city. (See ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ 
pp. 146 et seqg., 5th ed.) 


TICKLER MISUNDERSTANDS ME. 


Being naturally fond of philoso- 
phy, by which 1 have greatly pro- 
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fited, of course it always leads me 
away from the proper subject of 
attention at the time; and this is 
how it is that I have only just 
recollected telling the patient or im- 
patient reader some time ago, that 
it was: not the mere fact of Tickler’s 
talking that had so taken away my 
breath ; and if so, it must have been 
something else. I darkly hinted 
what it was a little while ago, in a 
remorseful and contrite hamour— 
that I could have rashly and wicked- 
ly dedicated so good a dog to the 
infernal gods, and in his hearing! 
It cannot, of course, make the least 
difference in respect of the moral 
quality of my action, but it seems 
that Tickler had not understood me 
to send him to The Deuce; but had 
confounded that word witb the cant 
name of the wretch who had carried 
him off so atrociously! and conse- 
quently understood me to say, “ Let 
him take you again, then!” The 
reason why I do not mention that 
gentleman’s real or cant name, is, 
that within six weeks’ time of de- 
livering up my dog in the way 
truthfully described in a former 
number,* he became implicated in 
another transaction of the same na- 
ture; and owing to some boggle, 
Jlagrante delicto, the Philistines (i.e. 
the police) came upon hith! TZa- 
liter processum est, that after a thun- 
derous enumeration of various enor- 
mities of his, ejusdem generis, he was 
put out of the way of doing or suf- 
fering harm, and into that of bene- 
fiting his country by disinterested 
labour, for a period so considerable, 
as that it may not even yet have ex- 
pired. 

When Tickler explained what it 
was that made him so suddenly 
articulate, 1 assured him, upon my 
honour, that I had said nothing of 
the kind ; there being, I conceived, 
no obligation on me to Jet him 
into the deeper heinousness of 
which I had really been guilty— 





* * Blackwood’s Magazine,’ No, pxz., Oct. 1860, pp. 416-420. The individual 


in question, there indicated by an initial, 
a dismal dance after Tickler, was, 
course of law, as stated above in the text! 


suc 


who led my people, as there described, 
in truth and fact, dealt with, in due 
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articularly as he did not ask me. 
Bat suppose he had ! 


TICKLER’S TALE SEEMS TO BE 
BEGINNING. 


Being at length on speaking 
terms with Tickler IL, I naturally 
supposed that all obstacles had 
been got out of the way, and that 
I was to have a full and interest- 
ing account of what had befallen 
him in captivity; and in my mind’s 
eye saw the next number of ‘ Maga’ 
(for it was very early in the month), 
woro out with the fingering of only a 
week’s reading of ‘‘ Tickler IT.’s ac- 
count of his captivity,’ and a second 
and third edition called for by an im- 
pati-nt public. 

‘* Now, Tickler,” said I (we were 
alone, and he sat up in my wife’s 
easy-chair, looking more interesting 
and ‘intelligent than ever, and there 
was a sort of contemplative or ap- 
prehensive melancholy —I_ really 
cannot describe it — about him, 
which led me to think I was going 
to hear a painfal story of his suf- 


ferings) — “ Now, Tickler, for your 
adventures! — I’m dying to hear 
them !” 


“ [— I — have not got any to tell, 
sir,” said he, with such a sort of 
modest determination as quite arrested 
my attention. 

“Not got any to tell, Tickler? 
Why, were you not seventy days 
among the thieves? What do you 
mean, dear dog? We are quite 
alone! Or, if you prefer it, sup- 
pose we postpone it till to-mor- 
row ?” 

“TIT thiok I’ve forgotten them, 
sir.” 

A DISCUSSION DAMAGING TO BOTH 

OF US. 


“ Tickler!” I exclaimed, kindly, 
but rather sternly, “you cannot be 
in earnest! What do you mean by 
saying that you have forgotten such 
a wonderful passage in your life? 
I cannot understand it; and was 
almost going to say that I did not be- 
lieve you.” 

“Oh no—no, sir! do not say 
that! J'll tell you how it is,” 
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replied Tickler, almost in teara. 
“The fact is, I have heard you, 
and Madame, and Mademoiselle, 
talk over so often with your friends, 
and when you were alone, the ad- 
ventures of him that went before 
me ”—his voice faltered — that—that 
—gradually my own got mixed up 
with his ——” 

“ Bah! pish! nonsense, sir!” I 
interrupted, looking at him with 
hard incredulity ; but he patiently 
continued—“ And I have almost come 
to think that I must be the same 
Tickler ! ” 

I rubbed my eyes, and I began 
to think myself dreaming. “ You 
saw the rat-fight, then, and knew 
Fond Fan of Grosvenor Square — 
aba! Tut, Tickler! don’t make a 
fool of yourself, or try to make a 
fool of me! You were stolen, so 
was he; you were recovered, 80 
was he; you had adventures, so 
had he. Bat do you mean to tell 
me that his particular adventures 
were yours, and yours his? What 
did you have for dinner to-day? 
Something must have got into your 
head to-night. You must have had 
too much water, and it must have 
washed out your memory. Things 
are come to a pretty pass indeed, 
Tickler! Do you really dare to 
trifle with me, or defy me in this— 
way ?” 

“ Oh no—no, sir!” he faltered, and 
I saw him trembling from head to foot 
— but I cannot do it!” 

“Cannot? Will not, you mean. 
Why cannot you?” 

“T should go in fear of my life! 
I should never be your Tickler any 
more ! ”’ 

“ What do you mean, Tickler ?” 

“ Oh, sir, that letter!” he groaned 
heavily. 

“What letter?” I inquired, with 
astonishment. 

“ What ‘One on ’em’ said he'd do if 
he cotched the dog that told what had 
been done to him.” 

“Qh,” said J, a little relieved, 


‘* you need not be afraid on that 


score ; that letter was in the nature 
of a hoax, or joke.” 
“Why, sir (do forgive me, sir !) 
33 , 
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but I heard you tell Madame and 
Mademoiselle, and some _ others, 
that the style, handwriting, and 
all, showed how genuine it was, 
and that you had kept it as a 
curiosity ——” 

“ D—d—d—id I? A-hem—you 
— you—surely — must mean some 
other,” I stammered, feeling my- 
self reddening in the face; for 
here it seemed to me that I sat 
detected in something of the nature 
of a—mistake of a certain sort. 
Tickler’s full soft eyes were fixed 
steadily on me, and really oppressed 
me; for consider what a position 
for a man of sensitive mind, before 
@ quadruped —— I sighed, stretched 
out my arms, yawned, and looked 
at my watch. Perhaps, thought I, 
I have been over-working myself 
at my everlasting ‘Essence of 
Everything!’ I think I shall go 
to bed; when suddenly I be- 
thought myself that in my turn 
I had got Tickler into a corner, so 
I said eagerly, “ Tickler, this really 
will not do; you ought, at least, to 
be consistent ; didn’t you tell me, 
at first, that you had forgotten your 
adventures, and that they had got 
mixed up with the other Tickler’s? 
You naughty, naughty dog!” Then 
I added, coldly, “ You had better 
go to bed, sir, and think over it!” 
‘and I rose, lit my bedroom taper, 
and went up-stairs; for it might 
be that he would have asked me 
whether I then thought “One on 


’em’s” letter was genuine, or a 
hoax. I knew what I did think, 
but not, perhaps, and _ possibly, 


what I might have said—had the 
inconvenient question been put. I 
was nettled, I own, and ruffled. 
Was this the use Tickler was going 
to make of the wonderful faculty 
with which he had been endowed? 
To bully, and bandy questions with 
his master? A Brute with A MAN? 
But my reflections, I candidly ac- 
knowledge, began to take an incon- 
venient direction, as I lay on my 
bed. It seemed that there had 
been a drawn battle between Tick- 
ler and myself; but of what kind ? 
‘Had cach of us told the other a (I 
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hardly like to write the word)—a 
fib? If we had, what a humiliat- 
ing thing! And the more one came 
to think of it, the more disagree- 
able became the aspect of my fib; 
his had been told, in the despera- 
tion of self-defence, to escape from 
what he verily believed mortal 
peril: mine, with the somewhat 
sordid view of obtaining a dis- 
closure of what he perhaps had a 
right to keep to himself. But 
surely this is, may I be permitted 
to hope, rather too stern a mora- 
lity. Each of us had been off his 
guard for a moment. Yet, it sud- 
denly occurred to me, what if I 
were to do a noble thing — acknow- 
ledge frankly to Tickler that I had 
told a —— 

What! a Man, to » Dog? My 
spirit tried to expand within me 
to its full proportion, bat in vain; 
and after the mocking fiend had 
teased, perplexed, mortified, and, 
worst of all, cajoled me to his heart’s 
content, he slipped out of sight, and I 
landed, or rather stumbled, tired and 
crestfallen, on the shore of the land of 
Nod. 

How Tickler passed the night 
otherwise than in respect of his 
sleeping under my bed, in silence, 
nor with what determination on 
the subject of our painful discus- 
sion he had risen, know not ; 
bat mine had been formed after 
much reflection. I had, in fact, con- 
sumed nearly twice my usual time in 
dressing, busily engaged in discuss- 
ing with myself whether I should 
again press Tickler for a narrative 
of his adventures He was not 
likely, after what had passed be- 
tween us, to volunteer them; and 
if he did not, I had come to the 
conclusion that it would be beneath 
my dignity, and inconsistent with 
my position, to urge him any fur- 
ther on the subject. Surely one 
dog’s life with dog-stealers must 
be, in the main, as like another's, 
as one pea to another pea, barring 
the special and characteristic fea- 
tures of each, which might be of 
no consequence. Let Tickler II, 
then, if it so please him, be the 
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sole depositary of his secret, and 
Jet it perish with him, as was the 
case with another dog that I have 
heard of, And, besides, very pos- 
sibly Tickler may change his mind 
after musing on the fame of his 
predecessor, and be mortified at 
my silence; and if he volunteer, it 
will not be unpleasant to me, under 
the circumstances, to give him a 
cold rebuff. As I do not wish, 
however, to let myself down to the 
dog’s level (perhaps, I might better 
say, let me get up again from it as 
soon as possible), I shall check any 
rising feelings of pique and indig- 
nation. 
PROFUNDITY AND WONDER. 


I thank my stars, however, and 
the reader may, by-and-by, have to 
thank his, that though I am, it 
would seem, at the dog’s mercy in 
respect of his adventures among 
the thieves, I am not so with what 
befell him when with one of another 
class of gentry, to whom I alluded, 
in a kind of spasm of awe, on a 
former occasion.* When I then 
ese with the reader, I was in a 

ind of trance: for I had freshly 
fallen from the seventh heaven of 
mystery, and come once more into 
debasing contact with this dirty 
earth, and the common things there- 
of,. and the purblind condition of 
its humble occupants. I should not 
have got into the condition fitting me 
for what I beheld, had I not prepared 
myself by a ten years’’ previous in- 
tense unremitting meditation on the 
Absolute, and its inner relation to 
Things in General, with a view to 
subverting the results of Experience, 
and subjecting the Actual to the 
Impossible. Oh, the blessed moment 
of my discovering the exact, the 
delicate, but prodigious dividing- 
line between Anything and No- 
thing, and their action and reaction 
upon one another, when contem- 
plated in certain appropriate and 
sublimated conditions of the human 
intellect (as it used to be called), 
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itself only @ vanishing point en- 
gendered by electricity out of 


nothing !+ The illimitable Impos- 
sible! It was something like this 
faintly-adumbrated state of thought, 
as it continues to be called, which 
enabled me to strike off that Great 
Fact which I deposited like a deep 
foundation-stone in the reader's 
mind on the occasion referred to— 
viz., “that Truth is Truth; and 
never more so than when it neces 
sarily involves complete contradic- 
tion and absolute impossibility.” I 
added, with a slight faintness, that 
“T was once myself a confirmed un- 
believer in the reality of what I am 
pow as certain of, as that I for- 
merly disbelieved it:” namely, the 
extent and intensity of that quint- 
essential transcendentalism over the 
existing laws of morality and good 
sense, which, in the nearly obsolete 
language of Plato, nobly sticks at 
nothing, and enables one to be- 
come, and others to recognise in him, 
a Medium—such, in short, as I took 
Tickler to, that evening, at Lady 
‘3. The result was, that I 
came away in a sort of cracked 
ecstasy (I know no other way of ex- 
pressing it), which led me to con- 
clude my paper thus :— 
“,.. Canit be? Are there any 
longer such things as Laws of Na- 
turef—Oh, Tickler ! ” 


THE MEDIUM, AND LADY DULCIBELLA, 


In attempting to afford a glimpse 
of what took place that evening, 
I know I shall be embarrassed 
by the effect produced on a pre- 
judiced (i.*'e, one holding by ex- 
perience and observation) reader's 
mind, by my definition of Truth: 
that which nevessarily involves 
complete contradiction and abso- 
late impossibility; but I must 
humbly ask, what is Contradiction ? 
and what Impossibility? Not, assur- 
edly, that which these honest eyes 
and eare of mine there saw and 
heard. I appeal to you, lovely Lady 
Dulcibella, what was it that made 








* ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ No. pxt., October 1860, pp. 420 et seg. 
+ ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ p. 85 et seq. 
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you suddenly assume such an-ashy 
ue when the Medium whispered 
an event, long passed, in your own 
life, and which he had the moment 
before derived from her intimate 
relation with the Past; and how 
came your lovely cheeks suffused 
with such a brilliant crimson when 
his corresponding relation with the 
Future enabled him to whisper 
what you were going to do? Did 
you not, after convulsively using 
your vinaigrette, and glancing far- 
tively round the brilliant little 
wrapt circle, gasp, audibly to us all— 
“ No — no — never !—never!” and 
did he not, in a whisper which made 
every light in the room burn more 
vividly for a moment. “You will! 
It is fixed! It is immovably part of 
the Inevitable and Immutable!” — 

“Oh!” she murmured, having 
again grown dreadfully white— 
“Never! never! never! It cannot 
be! You have mistaken my feel- 
ings—my family would never con- 
sent.” 

“They must, 


when they can- 


not help it,” softly whispered the 
Medium. 


LORD CAPACIOUS SWALLOW, 


“I protest you are altogether 
wrong, and have misconceived me, 
sir,’ said Lady Dulcibella, loftily 
and even sternly, having glanced at 
her brother (Lord Capacious Swal- 
low), who was present; scratched 
his head; looked strangely at his 
sister, and then at the Medium, and 
said to him sternly, “ What do you 
mean, sir? Explain! This sort of 
thing has gone far enough—a vast 
deal too far! What the deuce is 
my sister going to do?” Here she 
visibly trembled, and murmured 
faintly, in a tone heard by only 
myself and another—“Ob, treach- 
erous spirits ! ” 

‘“What’s my sister going to do, 
sir?” repeated Lord Capacious, 
angrily, and even apprehensively, 
while all of us felt prodigiously 
embarrassed, and at the same time 
impaled on the secret tenter-hooks 
of expectation. “What Lady Dul- 
cibella Swallow can never do so 
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long as the Inevitable and Immut- 
able remain as they are—lose faith 
in these great mysteries, and im- 
periously proclaim it to the world!” 

“Oh!” involuntarily sighed, or 
rather gasped, Lady Dulcibella— 
adding, in an under tone (I sat 
next to her), “the dear, clever, 
kind, inscrutable being! What a 
relief!” 

“All—well!” exclaimed her 
brother, nervously stroking his 
mustache, apparently, however, a 
little relieved. “If. that’s all you 
meant ‘ 

“Tf that’s all!” echoed a voice, 
gentle and mournful, and profound, 
such as never came from human 
lips; while the Mediam stretched 
out his hands towards the ceiling, 
and his eyes, fixed in the same 
direction with a fearful expression, 
appeared to be penetrating Infini- 
tude! Shall I ever forget that 
look? It first unfixed in my mind 
the relation between the pbysical 
and the spiritual; between The 
All and The None, and generated a 
mysterious proclivity towards The 
Credulous, such as t had never be- 
fore deemed possible. Lady . Dul- 
cibella’s brother, however, seemed 
uneasily conscious of a _ proclivity 
towards The Suspicious, and was 
rather huskily clearing his throat, 
evidently bent on saying something 
more to the Medium, when a faint, 
delicious, crushing sound pervad- 
ed the room, shaping itself into 
“Hush!” You might have heard 
a pin fall; as all of us heard our 
hearts going pit-a-pat. 


MARVELS, 


The Medium slowly turned to- 
wards his right, his face blanched, 
and his eye, lustrous with unearthly 
light, fixed on- the floor, while his 
hands were convulsively clasped 
together, and his voice gently and 
sorrowfully exclaimed, “She shall 
not sink into the fathomless abyss 
of unbelief—Rise into reality and 
light ” While his lips 
moved, Lady Dalcibella’s chair 
gently rose from the ground; her 
posture became that of one playing 
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on the harp; her attire became of a 
snowy colour — a sapphire-hued harp 
arose actually before our very eyes; 
her fingers wandered over the strings, 
which gave forth such melody as I 
did not believe capable of being 
heard by mortal ears) My very 
soul was ravished by its ineffable 
sweetness— 


“ Oh, charming realm of Nothingness, 
Which Nowhere may be found, 
While Nothing grandly reigns supreme 
O’er Nobody around ! 
Sweet forms ! which Nowhere can be seen, 
Because ye Nowhere are——” 


She ceased; her lilied fingers con- 
tinued to clasp the strings — a won- 
derful but faintly-perceived halo of 
light surrounded her; and amidst 
profound silence, the dazzling vision 
dissolved, as far as mid-air was con- 
cerned ; and slowly she subsided into 
the seat she had quitted beside me, 
uttering a prodigious sigh, and burst- 
ing into tears. 

“Why have you brought me back ?” 
she murmured. 


THE MEDIUM AND LORD CAPACIOUS, 


“Do you now believe, my lord?” 
exclaimed the Medium in a hollow 
tone, turning to her brother. 

“Tvs very awful — very!” he 
stammered; then, turning to his 
sister, inquired: “Duley, where 
the — the — the — hem ! — have you 
been? How did you get up and 
down again ?” 

“Oh!” she sighed, shaking her 
head. 

“How does Nothing look when 
you're in it?” 

She wept. 

“Be calm!” exclaimed the Me- 
dium; then, turning to her brother, 
he said mysteriously, “ Will you 
become of spiritual accord with 
me ?” 

“Oh,” he added hastily, “pon 
my life no! Not for all the whole 
creation — don’t! don’t!” he ex- 
claimed, recoiling terror-struck from 
the fixed eyes of the Medium ; but 
while he spoke, he felt himself, and 
I saw him, gradually rising out of 
his chair; his eyes assumed a glassy 
appearance; the Medium also rose, 
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without any apparent effort ; each 
circled the room twice, when the 
Medium raised his hands and 
moved them away from each other 
— the solid wall opening — and both 
passsd out of the room in which 
we were sitting. . I thought, 
or began to think, that I was be- 
ginning to dissolve into Nothing, 
as my eyes followed the slowly re- 
volving figures; they returned into 
our room, the wall closing silently 
behind them, and each subsided 
into his chair, resuming their former 
attitude, 

“You doubt not now, my lord?” 
said the Medium, solemnly. 

His lordship reverently inclined, in 
acquiescence. 

“ Embrace your sister !” 

They clasped their arms round each 
other, their heads drooping over each 
other’s shoulder with an exhausted 
air. 

THE MEDIUM IN EXCELCIs. 


The deep silence was broken by 
the Medium exclaiming, as he 
looked round the little circle of 
astounded and reverential observ- 
ers — “ No one present doubts: no 
one present disbelieves, or this 
could not have come to pass! Be- 
hold,” he continued, his great 
shining eyes lightening on each as 
they traversed us, as though to de- 
tect, or rather glorying in not hav- 
ing detected, the faintest scintilla 
of unbelief or even distrust — “ only 
glimpses of that sublimity which 
lies all around the favored ones! 
Behold some of the dim outshin- 
ings of the reality of Impossibility, 
which is on the eve of universal 
transformation, when everything 
shall pass into something else! 
Ye motes in sunbeams! Ye fly- 
specks on the dazzling surface of 
the mirror of Infinity, revealed 
only to the faithful!’ Here the 
Medium ondioaly sneezed; he had 
evidently struggled hard to resist, 
but in vain: and thus unwittingly 
exhibited another glimpse of the 
Impossible, which deeply affected 
those whose minds were in mystic 
relation with his own. As for my- 
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self, the sneeze in question seemed 
to me a very startling event, preg- 
nant with consequences and infer- 
ences calculated to aid in inaugnu- 
rating the new state of things, 
fraught evidently with incalculable 
blessings to mankind, and of which 
no one knew how soon I myself 
was to become a precipient. Still 
I felt myself such a small insignifi- 
cant sinner in the overwhelmin 
presence of the Medium, that 
feared I had not been individually 
taken account of by his greatness. 
Though, however, I saw and be- 
lieved jost as much as the others 
did, since seeing is believing, and 
what is of inconceivably greater 
moment, Jelieving is seeing, I 
thought it was now time for Tickler 
to have his turn; or why had I 
brought him ? 


TICKLER ASSISTS AT THE SEANCE. 


Not wishing, therefore, to let the 
Medium get out of his potent ec- 
stasy, without tackling, before us 
all, a model specimen of the animal 
creation, I tried to flog my courage 
up to the sticking-point, by recalling 
the great truth, that what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. 
Life was life, alike in man and brute 
(I use the word in its philosophic, not 
its vulgar sense), possessing its own 
intrinsic inherent energies and actual 
relations to the absolutely Impossible. 
All this passed with lightning 
swiftness through my mind, still diz- 
zy and thrilling with wonder, Tickler 
lying the while trembling between 
my feet, from which he had 
never stirred during the sublime 
séance, but shuddering from head to 
foot. 

The reader will recollect how I 
had come to be present at this 
amazing exhibition: that a distin- 
guished friend of mine, and affec- 
tionate idolater of the Medium, 
had induced me to bring my dog, 
assusing me that “everything hu- 
man or animal yielded to the Me- 
dium’s astonishing and mysterious 
influence,” instancing the St. Cloud 
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poodle,* which, in calm defiance of 
the laws of nature, and in august 
presence, had set off to have an 
interview, and is doubtless still 
closeted, with the Dog of Montar- 
gis. My friend sat beside me, 
looking unntterable things at the 
Medium; but I venta to whis- 
per faintly —‘“D’ye think he'll 
tackle Tickler now, before his 
power is exhausted for the time? 
Remember what you said, you 
know, when we set off!” Though 
no mortal could have heard me 
speak, much less what I said, ex- 
cept him into whose ear I whispered 
those few words, and who made 
no reply, but remained gazing at 
the Medium, I felt that it was pro- 
bably, in more senses than one, 
all up! with poor Tickler. Till this 
moment he had lain trembling and 
pressing himself closer and closer, 
as if apprebensively, against my 
feet. But behold, the Medium 
turned towards me, his solemn eye 
fixed on me — his lips moved — and, 


TICKLER IN THE AIR! 


my dog—my dear dear dog — slowly 
rose, without any apparent effort 
or self-generated motion. I would 
have prevented him, but felt speech- 
less and spell-bound. He floated 
once slowly round the room, and then 
took bis seat on literally nothing 
but the charmed air, at about a 
foot’s distance from the table, gently 
wagging his tail, and gazing affec- 
tionately into the face of the Me- 
dium. He slowly pointed towards 
the window, and the animal turned 
round, gazing fixedly into the 
heavens, with a look of awakened 
attention and solemn contempla- 
tion. Amidst a silence that was 
almost overpowering, a voice softly 
exclaimed —“ He is gazing at the 
Dog Star, as the Dog Star was 
ag gazed at before by mortal 
0 ” 

recollected, at that moment, 
that we were, in point of fact, in 
the very midst of the dog-days!!! 
Horribly afraid lest Tickler should 
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set off on s0 long a journey, as 
would give me very little hope of 
seeing him on his return, I was 
going to exclaim: “ Don’t let him 
go — don’t, Tickler!” but my tongue 
refused its office. Again, as in the 
ease of Lady Dulcibella, a soft 
crashing sound in the chamber sub- 
sided into a “hush,” and Tickler, 
his soft beaming eyes remaining 
fixed on the star, which shone with 
subdued brilliancy, uttered these 
words, in a voice quite different 
from that in which he used to ad- 
dress me :— 


“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star ! 
How I wonder what you are ! 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky !” * 


GHOST OF TICKLER I. 


Ov saying this, he slowly raised 
his paws, and I feared he was posi- 
tively going to set off, when the Me- 
dium turned towards me in silence, 
with an eye which spoke silence, 
murmuring. .. “ You have yet more 
wonderfal things to see than these,” 
while a secret, delicious sense of 
sympathy with kim, and confidence 
in him, diffused itself throughout 
my soul. Bat now happened 
something so prodigious that it 
requires no little intrepidity to set 
“it down deliberately in black and 
white, and still more to expect it 
to be believed. I cannot, however, 
help that; but had the reader 
been present on that memorable 
occasion, as certainly as I was there, 
and saw and heard what follows, so 
would he have seen and heard it. 

A faint shadow stole over the room; 
while the countenance of the Me- 
dium had become so gloomy that the 
shadow seemed really only a_ re- 
flection of it. He slowly waved his 
hand, and Tickler as slowly turned 
towards him, gliding into his for- 
mer proximity and position. He 
began evidently to tremble violent- 
ly, and his under jaw seemed to 
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knock against the upper one: his 
eyes were fixed with a painful 
strain towards the darkest corner 
of the room, when they began to 
stare wildly. His mouth opened to 
its fullest stretch, and he receded 
a few paces, while the figure of an- 
other dog made its appearance mid- 
way in the air, very slowly ap- 
proaching him, till he stood at but 
a few feet’s distance. Unless all 
my senses and faculties had con- 
spired to mock and deceive me, the 
figure of the second dog was that 
of Tickler I...... but whether 
it was ghostly or bodily, in my con- 
sternation, I could not determine at 
the moment. As he slowly’ ad- 
vanced, Tickler II., who had never 
seen him in the flesh to my certain 
knowledge, retreated with every 
appearance of terror. His mouth- 
ful of teeth glistened, so widely 
were his jaws expanded, and every 
hair on his head and face stood out 
stiffly towards the grim double, or 
whatever it might be. I hed my 


own private reasons for disquietude 
concerning Tickler I., which led 
me to hope that all would pass off 


in silence; but it was not to be so. 

“Where liest thou, poor dog?” 
asked a small sad voice, no one ap- 
eed able to tell from where it 
ad come, and was answered — 


** Some three feet deep beside a hedge I lie; 
That morn I frisked about, that eve lay 
still— 
Calmed into deathly sleep before my time, 
By subtle drop—at his stern bidding, who 
Of all——” 
Tickler IT. evidently attempted, 
but in vain, to speak; so some 
mystic agency caused these words 
to be heard by all present — 


* Alas, poor dog! who did the deadly deed ?” 
’ 


Tickler I. turned from Tickler IL, 
approached we!! and remained with- 
in a foot of my face, looking at me 
with sorrowful intensity. could, 
I thought, have said something in 





* My daughter has just told me, that she thinks she has met with these lines 
before, and even once learned them off by heart. It can hardly be so; but if it be, 


it is all the more wonderful. 
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my own behalf, which might have 
puta face on things different from 
that they were so suddenly made to 
wear; but I could not articulate a 
word, and felt that either the floor 
was going up to the ceiling, or the 
ceiling coming down to the floor — 
so that I knew not what to do, and 
wished to be away. In the mean 
time — 

‘Alas, poor dog!” was heard 
coming apparently from several 
quarters at once, in tones of dulcet 
melancholy, while I felt myself re- 
garded by all present as the dog’s 
deliberate murderer! Whereas I 
had done what I had done, in true 
kindness, as I trust the reader re- 
collects, if he bear in mind a former 
portion of this history. If the 
ghost had only opened its mouth, it 
would have been seen that there 
were only three teeth left in it; and 
even in its shadowy form there was 
plainly perceptible a kind of blue 
opacity. (I could not resist trying 
at once to set myself right, as I 
may not have another opportunity). 
Tickler I., however, seemed visibly 
to dissolve into thin air, his strange 
dim eyes being the last part of him 
visible, and they were fixed on the 
Medium. Tickler II. appeared in- 
finitely relieved at the disappear- 
ance of his predecessor, and yawned 
and stretched himself in mid air, 
scratching his right ear vehemently, 
giving me, however, such a look! 
as he passed me towards the Me- 
dium. 

Here Lord Capacious, in a gub. 
dued transport of philosophical 
curiosity, suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, 
most surprising gentleman! Could 
you make the elephant do this sort 
of thing? Give all creation, almost, 
to see it!” 

“TI have already made the ele- 
phant, hippopotamus, and rhinoceros 
pass simultaneously in mid air in 
their respective residences,” replied 
the Medium, drawing himself up, 
however, and speaking in such a 
peremptory tone as alarmed the 
etean on whom also the Me- 

ium’s eye was settled for several mo- 


ments threateningly. For my part, 
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I thought it possible that for the in- 
credulity faintly implied in the ques- 
tion, the Medium was about to set 
Lord Capacious again in motion in 
mid air, accompanying Tickler, but 
more rapidly than pleasantly ‘in 
their gyrations; or the independent 
Medium might himself, in magnifi- 
cent dudgeon, glide out of the great 
embayed window into immensity, 
leaving us all mildewed with the 
blight of one man’s infidelity for 
no end of time! Heaven be 
thanked, however the storm flitted 
off, and the Medium became calm 
as before, reposing serenely on the 
sense of his own inner might. 

“Life and action,” said he, as 
he motioned Tickler towards him 
again, “whether animal or human, 
are things obedient to him who has 
acquired the key of the realms of 
impossibility and contradiction — 
lo! behold !” 


BELIEVING IS SEEING. 


I feel satisfied that I shall be be- 
lieved in what I am now going to 
write with only the very greatest 
difficulty, by even those who know 
my matter-of-fact character. By the 
slightest motion of his two hands, 
the Medium actually caused Tick- 
ler—my veritable living, _ flesh- 
and-blood dog—to divide by a 
longitudinal section, in a second of 
time, into two dogs; at the same 
moment appeared before us in mid- 
air, either a real cat, and a real 
mouse, or their spectral representa- 
tives; and after the cat instantly 
started in hot pursuit the right 
section of Tickler, with the utmost 
ferocity in his half countenance, 
while the other section sprang after 
the mouse, with exceeding _fierce- 
ness, in an opposite direction! And 
all this, over and over again, round 
and round the room, mid-way be- 
tween floor and ceiling —all of us 
gazing at the chase and counter- 
chase with feelings of excitement 
and awe, which baffle all attempts 
at description. Now, the section 
in quest of the cat, seemed just 
secure of its prey, silently snapping 
auticipatively at it, when Grimal- 
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kin wonld suddenly turn and con- 
front his pursuer, with wild 


gleaming eyes, and back arched ; 
at which moment I recognised our 
own Tom, who had been such a 
persistent foe of both Ticklers! 
but the astounding part of the affair 
was, that Tom was, as I verily be- 
lieved, at that moment living! 
Then the other section scrambled 
noiselessly in every direction, cross- 
ing and recrossing that of the other 
section and his intended prey, but 
without any apparent expression or 
interruption, each section intent 
upon securing its own prey alone! 
What, however, will be thought 
when I solemnly declare that all 
these complicated movements shap- 
ed themselves with rigorous preci- 
sion into accordance with an an- 
cient astronomical system, a newly- 
developed faculty in myself ena- 
bling me to discover this, and also 
the trath of that wrongly - explod- 
ed system! I verily believe that 
this was also passing through the 
erect mind of my _ distinguished 
friend himself, naturally a man of 
cold incredulous temperament and 
exact bearing, for his eyes met 
mine with an expression of almost 
consternation. Had I been all this 
time myself alone, I should have 
known to what to attribute them— 
viz., to a dream, or nightmare; but 
every one of us saw it at the same 
time! While our amazement was 
at its zenith, and we scarce knowing 
whether we were ourselves in or out 
of life (whatever that has come to 
consist of), the Medium silently 
moved his hands in a direction 
opposite to that in which he had 
moved them before, and cat and 
mouse, whether bodily or ghostly, 
had vanished, and the two moieties 
of Tickler re-united, as though they 
had never been severed: whether 
to remain henceforth during the 
rest of his little earthly career, one 
and undivided, or again to be 
severed, in the wonderful state of 
things on which we seem entering, 
remains to be seen. When Tickler 
subsided to the ground, and into 
his former state of existence, nest- 
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ling himeelf ergy ° at my feet, my 
feelings towards him were ef the 
most curious kind —compounded of 
affection, awe, pity, and aversion; 
bat whence has sprung up _ the 
last, I have not time to explain, 
being content to leave it to the philo- 
sophic reader, 

We all remained silent, and, in- 
deed, almost terror-stricken, for 
some time—our silence being broken 
fitfully by only sighs of, as it were, 
exhaustion. This last, indeed, seem- 
ed to be the condition of the tran- 
scendant personage who had called 
into existence such wonderful and 
almost inconceivable phenomena, or 
phantasmata, or whatever else you 
choose to call them. 

It was clear then, that with some 
object or other, at least one of dur 
species had been invested, and for 
doubtless wise purposes, with these 
supernatural, preter, et contra-na- 
tural powers: and a cloud of ques- 
tions arose to my mind’s eye, which 
I ldnged to put to him. As if he 
had divined what was passing 
through my mind, and _ possibly 
those of the other individuals pre- 
sent, after taking from his waist- 
coat pocket a minute golden phial 
(such it seemed) he put it to his lips, 
as if imbibing a drop of its mystic 
contents, immediately after which, 
the deadly pallor which had over- 
spread his countenance gave place 
to a bright glow. 


HARD CONDITIONS OF QUESTIONING ! 


“T perceive your thoughts,” said 
he. “You, and one in particular” 
—he glanced ominously at me— 
“desire to question me. Any of 
you who feels at liberty to do so, 
may; I know the exact state of 
accord with myself, in which every 
one of you is, and the relative in- 
tensity or weakness of your belief.- 
But I will be questioned,” he con- 
tinued sternly, “about nothing 
which you have seen or heard to- 
night. What has been said are 
dbebnrot 2oyor, for ever. And more- 
over, whatever answers may be 
vouchsafed by the Powers with 
whom I am in relation, must for 
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ever remain undivulged. Again— 
No questions are to be asked, the 
answers to which may affect nations, 
companies, classes of men or women, 
or individuals, so as to lead them 
to influence their conduct, especially 
to their own advantage, of any sort. 
And finally, it is enjoined on me”— 
here he lowered his voice, and spoke 
with grave apprehensiveness — “to 
warn you what questions you ask : 
for if they be disapproved of, ask- 
ing them entails terrible conse- 
quences on him who has presumed 
to ask such questions.” do not 
know how this last serious limita- 
tion of the ‘‘field of action” affected 
others, but my own cloud of ques- 
tions suddenly melted into almost a 
speck. For who would ask a ques- 
tion, with the immense probability 
of being ——; however, thought I, 
it is to be presumed that these are 
not lying spirits, or unreasonable : 
80 some question or other, within 
the severely limited conditions, and 
liabilities aforesaid, I shall venture 
to put. 

“‘ Certainly,” said the Medium, 
pointedly addressing me / 

“‘ T—I—I—have said—nothing ! ” 
I stammered, every face being turned 
towards me with terrified curiosity. 

“ Ask!” said the Medium. 


MY PRODIGIOUS QUESTION, 


After a pause, and amidst 
breathless silence, I said — “ Does 
your power extend to the past, and 
to the future?” 

“T have no power,” he replied, 
with somewhat of displeasure. “ It 
belongs to those with whom I am 
. the privileged but unworthy me- 
diam of communicating to my fel- 
low mortals, Those with whom I 
so communicate, have power over 
the past, and the future. They can 
deal with either at will; and turn 
the one into the other!” This 
answer did not seem to issue from 
his lips, and was conveyed in a tone 
of voice like the breathings of an 
folian harp. 

“(Can they turn the whole future 
into the whole past? 

“Yes, or as much of it as they 
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will,” was the answer, - breathed so 
sweetly, that it encouraged me to 
try my fate. again, though, of course, 
not knowing what fate I might be 
thereby entailing on myself. 

“For a time, or permanently?” 

“ Hither.” 

Here so many important ques- 
tiens suggested themselves, that 
they kept me silent; the company 
gazing intently, now on the Medium, 
then on me while I was striving to 
extricate myself from contingent 
peril, in putting farther questions. 

“Yes,” interposed the Medium, 
benignantly, ‘the consequences 
would be immense; but are known; 
which may influence the exercise of 
the power. Some of them have 
already presented themselves to 
you.” This had such an effect on 
me, that I durst hardly exercise my 
= right any more; for I 

new what consequences were pre- 
sent to my mind; and that certain 
of them most materially affected no 
other or less a personage than the 
Medium himself! 1 should very 
much like to indicate them to the 
reader; but how dare 1? Is not 
the sword of his threats suspended 
over my head, as was that over 
Damocles? So I got out of that 
quagmire at once, 


QUESTIONS I SHOULD LIKE TO PUT. 

Would there be any harm in ask- 
ing, “ was the Iliad written by one, 
or various persons?” and according 
to the answer, if I dared to put the 
question others would follow of 
this nature. “ Was he blind? Was 
he young or old? Good-looking? 
Where was he born? What was his 
station? Did he get anything for 
his copyright? How long did he 
take to write the Iliad? Did he 
write the Odyssey? Which did he 
think the better? Is there any 
secret relation between him and 
Milton in this respect? If either or 
both books were written by several, 
who wrote which, and when?” Bat, 
alack, all this was stopped by the 
Medium —or at least by a voice, 
saying grandly, “These are ques- 
tions destined to remain unan- 
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swered, for the profitable exercise 
of learned sagacity.” My respect- 
fal silence seemed to please the 
Medium, for he looked at me with 
bland approval. 

“Ts it permitted to ask the ques- 
tion now in my mind?” I asked, 
timidly. 

“The great canon is, that all 
questions must be put at the risk 
of the questioner! The conditions 
must be considered.” 


THE FROGS AND THE MICE. 


Well, I did consider them; and 
then ventured to ask. ‘ Was it right, 
in the battle of the frogs and mice, 
for Jupiter to call in the crabs* to 
decide it as he did?” I trembled 
to see the Medium greatly agitated. 
His eye seemed to penetrate the 
future; then to indicate his com- 
munion with those unseen; and a 
voice answered, “that question is 
asked in views of the future, and peril 
has been incurred.” That settled 


me; for I felt that I was dealing 
with a tremendous agency, aware of 
the contingency, in dim view of 


which, undivulged to mortal, I had 
presumed to pat the portentous 
question. So I resolved, with much 
inward perturbation, to ask no 
more. 


LORD CAPACIOUS, 


Lord Capacious here stepped to- 
wards me, and whispered, bat in 
such a nervous splutter, that it was 
not without effort I made out: 
“ Would it be wrong for a fellah to 
ask the name of the winner of the 
next Derby? ‘Pon my word, I 
would never, never breathe it to a 
soul before or after the event?” 

I was frightened enough, on my 
own account; but I whispered 
earnestly, “Not for .the whole 
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world! Just in the teeth of the 
great condition!” 

“Oh weli,” he stuttered, “then 
of course I won’t.” 


THE SEANCE OVER. 


I was ruminating miserably on the 
personal liabilities I might have in- 
curred, when # tap came to the door, 
and a voice said withont, “ Supper 
is waiting, my lady, in the library.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” exclaimed 
Lady Daulcibella, starting up and 
looking at her watch: so did we 
all rise, evidently as if a black 
thunder - cloud had rolled away 
from overhead. Oh, what a sunny 
aspect everything had outside that 
chamber of — wonder and mystery! 
I could have embraced the tall, thin 
figure in sky-blue and white livery, 
and powdered head, who stood, in 
unquestionable substantial human- 
ity and everyday life, holding the 
door open, while all the party passed 
through — Lady Dulcibella taking 
timidly the arm of the great Me- 
dium, and leading the way. My 
friend being disposed to join them, 
I preferred pacing up and down the 
noble terrace, irradiated with golden 
moonlight. Tickler, doubtless con- 
foundedly bewildered with his own 
thoughts, walking solemnly by my 
side — till my friend’s carriage 
should be announced. 


ALL UP WITH My “ ESSENCE!” 
Two things chiefly occupied my 
surprised thoughts — Where was the 
harm .of the question I had asked? 
and, secondly, I must now, after 
this glimpse into the inner state of 
surrounding things in general, en- 
tirely recast, if not even abandon my 
past work —The Essence of Every- 
thing from the Beginning. Viewed 
by the light of my recent experien 
not a chapter of the two hundred au 





* “ Sndden they came, 


Broad-backed 


They were, and smooth like anvils, sickle-clawed, 
Sideling in gait, their mouths with pincers armed, 
Shell-clad, crook-knee’d, protruding far before, 
Long hands and claws, with eye-holes in the breast, 
Legs in quaternion ranged on either side— 


And crabs, their name!” 


—COWPER. 


These were Interveners, and this was an intervention with a witness! 
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five now seemed worth twopence— 
no, nor even a farthing. I, forsooth, 
to have been pattering so many years 
about the Essence of Everything! 
why, it was plain that I had not 
succeeded in even nibbling a hole 
in the outside of Anything! As, 
however, my eye felt attracted by 
the beauteous scene around me, so 
richly serene in silence and repose, 
my topsy-tarvied mind began to 
calm into sympathy with the beau- 
tiful and true. There stole into 
my miod such a sweet perception 
of the harmony of Disproportion, 
the sympathy of Incompatibility, 
and the concord of irreconcilable 
Contradiction, the absurdity of Ex- 
perience, and “the impossibility of 
Truth, that I felt myself the sub- 
ject of a rapidly ripening theory of 
Development, which made me re- 
gard Tickler with a sudden gushing 
thrill of natural love and affection. 
He niight be part of my own phy- 
sical and mental being! An ingre- 
dient in it inserted upwards of an 
Eternity ago, . . . and since l 
thad discovered such sublime rela- 
tion between the Past and the Fu- 
ture as the Medium had authori- 
tatively assured me of, how did I 
know but that, by a sort of elective 
affinity, while the one was becom- 
iog the other, the canine and human 
ingredients might prefer each other’s 
society, and by a continued natugal 
selection,* result in a voice saying, 
As you were! and the Whale subside 
into the whitebait, shrimp, or mos- 
quito? Well then, thought I, with 
such a sublime Future, why not re- 
gard my existing “ Essence” as dis- 
closing the elements of an orderly 
and infallible exposition of things 
as they certainly cannot, but never- 
theless will infallibly, be? I, there- 
fore, rapidly resolved to cut my coat 
according to my cloth, and accommo- 
date myself to the -Inevitable, be- 
ginning the very next morning. At 
length I heard my friend’s carriage- 
wheels approaching the great door, 
whither I and Tickler respectively 
sped our way. My friend had par- 
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taken sparingly of supper, and our 
conversation was of a highly inter- 
esting (and, I trust, improving) 
character: the general results be- 
ing represented by the two Aristo- 
telian formule, 

** Did you ever?” 

“ Well, I never!” 

We both examined Tickler very 
carefully, but there was not the 
slightest trace of fissure or suture to 
be detected! He sighed much, and 
seemed to wish to be let alone: and, 
in fact, spent the next nine days in 
a Wonder, which did not, however, 
end there: as possibly it may be- 
come necessary hereafter to show. 


SPECULATION CONCERNING THE 
READER. 


All I shall say, however, for the 
present is, that I hope the reader 
has had, as I said I thooght he 
would have, cause to thank his 
stars that I was not left to Tickler’s 
mercy, as in the case of himself 
among the thieves, in respect of 
much of what passed before my 
own eyes between him and the Tue 
Mepiom. The reader may, perhaps, 
be somewhat domfoundered by the 
marvellous matters which, with 
much hesitation, I have thought fit 
to lay before him: and may inocon- 
tinently ask me how they can be 
accounted for consistently with a 
belief in the apparently existing 
state of Nature and Things. I cry 
his mercy, however, till the proper 
time comes: but solemnly pledging 
my word, in the meanwhile, that 
all that has gone before, can be ac- 
counted for completely, and to the 
reader’s own satisfaction, in one of 
Three Ways, in analogy to the one- 
of-three courses system which hath 
latterly been inaugurated for the 
discreet conduct of everything. 


A PHTYLOSOPHICAL FRENZY. 


Oh, electrical age in which we live! 
What are we? What are we about? 
Whence came we? Whither go 
we? Who is asking the question? 
How is it that Everything is not 








* See Mr. Darwin’s ‘ Theory of Development,’ book xi., c. vii., $§ 18 et seg. 
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Something else? Why should there 
be apy longer relations between 
Cause and Effect? Why should 
not everything be only imaginary, 
and resolve itself into a State of 
the Will, the will of Everybody, 
Everywhere, in Everything? Why 
not, ye great ones! out with it at 
once, that all things here below are 
mere shadows flickering over the 
surface of the Mirror of Magnetism, 
by its inherent energy, for the 
amusement and guidance of No- 
body, except that select Few to 
whom is revealed the whole thing, 
and especially the non-existence of 
Moral Entities, and the laughable 
figments of belief and responsi- 
bility ? 

But when will subside the swell 
of wonder on whose stupendous un- 
daolation I have been for the last 
ten pages carried now up to the 
awful heights of Anything, then 
down to the profundities of No- 
thing! Enough has been now said 
— thoughts and speculations flying 
off, like sparks from an anvil, from 
my mind, in its magnetic state — to 
set half a dozen schools of the upper 
Ten Thousand of Philosophers — viz., 
Sciolists — by the ears. After they 
shall have worried themselves into a 
fit condition for being reasoned with, 
it may please the pigs to look after 
them. 


I RETURN TO ORDINARY THINGS, 


I now return to the matters of 
orditary life, which had become 
utterly unbearable, at least in Lon- 
don, daring a certain period of six 
months in this year of grace 1862. 
Ordinary, had been turned, indeed, 
into extraordinary, life—a_ life of 
fever and delirium, indicated by an 
unusual glare, glitter, bustle, hum, 
crowding, jostling — arising out of 
Babylon having got crammed to 
bursting-point! But why all this? 
It was all owing, as I had thought, 
to the International 
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but that phenomenon is entitled to the 


dignity of a section by itself. 


CONCERNING THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 


I have not seen it; and I shall not 
see it. 

Consider what I have escaped, and 
shall have escaped, by the time it has 
closed ! 


To me, much reflecting on the 
subject so satisfactorily disposed of 
in the above pregnant passage, it 
appears that throughout the last 
season, there were five classes of 
persons or things who were objecis 
of deep sympathy :— First, the 
horses in the public service ; second- 
ly, the writers in the public press ; 
thirdly, foreigners in London lodg- 
ings; fourthly, the private house- 
holders of London, blessed with 
troops of country cousins and 
friends ; lastly, those who were, 
by any duress, foreed to go day 
after day to the Exhibition. The 
mere recollection of what I have 
seen, and heard, on the subject, 
makes me feel as thoroughly jaded 
as if I myself had been toiling day 
after day, with a forced smile, over 
those arid acres of crinoline, which 
Mr. Babbage has calculated would 
cover, up to the thirty-second of 
last month, no less a surface than 
thirty miles six furlongs and a 
perch and a-half!* And it is a 
fact that he has received a com- 
mission from Lord Palmerston’ to 
calculate, against the opening of 
Parliament next year, the quantity 
of steel and iron diverted from the 
purposes of the National Defences, 
to those of the female folly of the 
nation, in the matter of the crino- 
line aforesaid. 


MR. BABBAGE CALCULATING, 


These, however, are the mere 


Exhibition: fringe of that mighty process of 





* It is understood that Mr. Babbage will not guarantee the exactness of the lat- 
ter figures, owing to his calculating machine having been disturbed at a critical 
part of the process, by an Italian organist, to whom, shortly afterwards, a police 
magistrate paid his compliments in a moving strain. 
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calculation on which Mr. Babbage 
is engaged, connected with this 
monster Exhibition; some of the 
approximate moral results of which 
are, even in their present incom- 
plete state, profoundly interesting 
and instructive. A scientific friend, 
who has a vast number of the 
papers before him to reduce into 
order, has assured me that, as- 
suming the number of visitors up 
* to the period last mentioned — viz., 


the 32d of September last — to be 
7,451,2661*, which is believed to be 
within 18 of the true number, the 
following results work out : — 


REMARKABLE RESULTS. 


Of these 7,451,266} — 
Those who went in a 
pure philosophical 
spirit, ‘ , ° 
Those who only ima- 
gined they did, and 
looked such, . i 
Intelligent mechanics to 
« see the machinery, 
Those who went for the 
purpose of fine writ- 
Ing, . ‘ ° 
Come) cox’ ‘ 
Those who went to see 
how pleased every- 
body looked, : 
Those who had _ no- 
where else to go to, 
and nothing else to 
do during the day 
(substantially repre- 
senting the denizens 
of Tyburnia and Bel- 
gravia), and conse- 
quently constituting 
the upper . , 10,000 
Those who went to eat 
and drink there, . . 3,320,1463f 
Pickpockets (return diffi- 
cult),say,. . 70,000 
Those who went to see 
and be seen, ‘ - 3,996,146 
Those who went be- 
cause it would not do 
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19,299 
98,481 


13,202 
72,104 


35,000 
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to say they had not 
been, . ‘ . ° 
Those who went. to see 
the pictures, with the 
least notion of what a 
picture was, 1,628 
Connoisseurs, . 1,555,444 
Those who liked music, 
and knew aught about 
it, 95 ‘ ° 
Do., knowing nothing 
about it, . a ‘ 
Those who went as pre- 
arranged in ball-rooms 
over night, é . 
Ladies, to turn up their 
noses at other ladies, . 
Those who went for 
downright flirtation, — 


CRACK OF THE CALCULI. 


Mr. Babbage’s machine had been 
observed labouring considerably af- 
ter entering into these highly-rari- 
fied regions, and occasioned him and 
his vigilant and skilful assistants 
much anxiety. One of them urged 
him not to enter on the last cal- 
culation, as one of extreme delicacy, 
danger, and difficulty. He said, how- 
ever, that difficulty was not a word 
in his vocabulary, and insisted on 
prosecuting the inquiry —first cast- 
ing his eye carefully over as much 
of the infinitesimal analysis ma- 
chinery as was in sight. Finding 
all right, he put the screw on ; and 
all went well till a loud crack was 
heard, just as the indicator was be- 
ginning to register the last head at 
a pretty stiff figure in millions, and 
everything. stopped. Mr. Babbage, 
on recovering from the shock, looked 
closely in to the machinery, and 
found that both the Integral and 
Differential Calculi had cracked ! 
unable to resist the immense strain 
on them, and were consequently in- 
capable of further action. He was 
prevented resuming work till he 
had succeded in borrowing two 
new calculi from the Academy at 
Paris ; the Royal Society of London 


100,069 


13,231 
1,003,221 


661,247 
600,666 





* The fraction indicates the children that have, of course, been taken into accoun 
and forms an inconceivably difficult element in the calculation. 


+ See last note. 
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declining, through its gallant Presi- 
dent, General Sabine, to allow those 
under his control to be used in any 
such dangerous and questionable 
service — to say nothing of his re- 
quiring them for the purpose of his 
own researches into the periodic 
variations of the sun’s spots, in 
order to ascertain the correlation 
between terrestrial and animal mag- 
netism, and the amount and direc- 
tion of force requisite for transmis- 
sion in cross currents, through a 
sufficiently crass Medium. Mr. Bab- 
bage, after weighing the new calculi 
(said to have been those used by La 
Place), in an exhausted receiver, to 
ascertain their perfect equiponder- 
ateness, carefully inserted them in 
the machinery. They had not been 
long in motion when their superio- 
rity over the cracked ones quickly be- 
came apparent: for they detected a 
somewhat serious and very mortify- 
ing error in the preceding calcula- 
tions —viz., that in estimating the 
number of visitors, no account had 
been taken of season-ticket holders, 
and those others who revisited the 
Exhibition twice or oftener! Doubt- 
less this had been due to those mu- 
sical disturbing Forces which were 
approximately estimated by the as- 
tute police functionary to whom they 
had been from time to time referred 
as aforesaid.* Thus much of the 
International Exhibition of 1862, 
of which I suspect that few people 
would have dared to write as frank- 
ly as I have; bringing out, as I 
have done, its occult qualities, its 
latent tendencics, its moral and so- 
cial aspects and influences, as far as 
hitherto, in a general way, ascer- 
tained, or fairly deemed ascertain- 
able. 


LONDON GOES OUT OF TOWN. 


London, after long struggling 
with this fresh accession of fever, 
was ordered, and went, oat of town 
for the benefit of its health, which 
accounts for my being where | am. 
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I cannot, however, omit to mention 
a redeeming feature in the late 
season; a veritable oasis in the 
intellectual desert, recalled to my 
attention by Tickler. He had been 
sitting for bis portrait one day to 
Sir Edwin Landseer: whom I am 
thinking of giving as difficult a com- 
mission as that great artist ever had 
to execute — namely, to paint a pic- 
ture of that remarkable scene which 
has passed before the reader — the 
interview effected by the Medium 
between the two Ticklers. It was 
with a view to this that I sent 
Tickler II. to him; but the poor 
dog imagined that it was to his own 
comeliness alone that he had been 
indebted for this great distinction ! 
Now it was while conversing with 
another dog in Sir Edwin’s waiting 
room that Tickler made the astound- 
ing discovery that there was about 
to appear in London — something 
like an exhibition —to wit, a Dog 
Show! My daughter told me that 
she was sure he had heard some- 
thing or other which excited him, 
for he ran so fast that he dragged 
her along much faster than pleased 
her on so hot an afternoon. He said 
nothing, however, till my little family 
had retired for the night. 


TICKLER’S DISCOVERY. 


I had just closed my library door, 
and was going to poke dispiritedly 
about among the mass of “every- 
thing” (with which I had got quite 
out of conceit), when he jumped 
on the chair which had just been 
vacated by my wife, and said, with 
much excitement, “There’s to be an 
Exhibition of Dogs, sir!’ After 
a pause of astonishment, I said I 
feared London could not hold two 
such Exhibitions at the same time. 
So, he said, it had struck himself; 
but he had heard Sir Edwin Land- 
seer himself say that it was to be 
so, nevertheless, and that as long as 
it lasted it would eclipse both the 
International Exhibition and the 





* In sober seriousness, Mr. Babbage’s Calculating Machine is one of the treasures 
deposited in the International Exhibition ; which contains scarcely a greater tri- 


umph of human ingenuity. 
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Crystal Palace, and was a grand 
idea! After some striking observa- 
tions, such as never would have 
occurred to myself, or to.any one 
but a dog, and one, too, of no 
little quaintness and acuteness, I 
said musingly, aloud, “ A dog show! 
—humph! We shall have a cat 
show next!” on which Tickler, with 
a look of supreme disgust, got down 
from his chair, and went under the 
sofa. “Ay,” I continued, infinitely 
tickled with the idea — “ and a mouse 
show next!” I heard a queer little 
noise issuing from under the sofa; 
and what do you think it was? 
Tickler, too, tickled by the idea, was 
laughing as if he would split his little 
black nose! He soon recovered his 
good-humour, and came from under 
the sofa still smiling: scratched 
his ear in an embarrassed kind of 
way, and resumed speech. I saw 
there was something or other in the 
wind, which would come in its own 
good time. So it did; and after a 
good deal of beating about the bush, 


he modestly intimated, that if he~ 


went, he thought it nct impossible 
that he should gain the Skye Terrier 
prize!!! 


TICKLER AND THE DOG SHOW. 


“Nonsense, Tickler!” said I, 
but really I did not think it was: 
for, as I looked at Tickler, who had 
been carefully washed and combed 
that very afternoon at his own re- 
quest, I began to think I might win 
the prize! for such, a judicial friend 
tells me, would be the legal effect 
of Tickler’s carrying off the prize. 
Tickler, not knowing what was pass- 
ing through my mind, looked up 
timidly, and said in a low tone, that 
he heard Sir Edwin Landseer tell a 
lady who came to look at him (ie, 
at the dog) that he, Sir Edwin, 
thought Tickler very likely to carry 
off the prize! 

“ Tickler !” I exclaimed, gravely. 

“ He did, sir, indeed !” 

“ Well—I'll write to Sir Edwin and 
see how it is!” 

Tickler did not look in the least 
disconcerted. 





What, or whether anything, passed 
between Sir Edwin and me on the 
subject, does not much signify: but 
as soon as it got whispered about that 
Tickler was likely to figure in the Dog 
Show, troubles came round me like a 
cloud of gnats, 


I AM PERSECUTED BY GREAT LADIES, 


The Duchess of Tadcaster, the 
Marchioness of Birmingham, and a 
host of other lady dog fanciers sent 
in to the committee of selection, a 
joint protest against a talking dog 
being sent to the Exhibition, which 
would be most unfair to the other 
exhibitors. When I thought I 
had got over the difficulty by 
entering into a bond that the 
dog should do nothing but join 
occasionally in the grand chorus of 
bow-wow! the ladies aforesaid, who 
had sat for the purpose in a little 
conclave at Almacks, came to a 
unanimous determination to send 
in a second protest against Tickler’s 1 
going, unless I would also bind 
myself not to let it be known that 
it was our Tickler! Yours, ‘ Maga,’ 
and mine! And these fair exacting 
competitors had devised such a com- 
plicated process for conveying Tick- 
ler anonymously, or under the name 
of Pop, that I wellnigh gave up the 
idea in despair. But when at length 
these pretty tyrants intimated that 
if I did not yield, Almacks would 
for the future be closed to my lady- 
hood, they thought the matter had 
become very serious indeed. Here- 
at my plagues came upon me from 
another quarter: all my chief lady 
friends sent me in a round robin, 
containing a threat of such a nature 
that I shall say here only, “ bother 
the Dog Show !” 

Yet the idea was excellent — but, 
heigho! This topic is far too im- 
portant to come in at the tail of my 
paper. Besides, it is late in the 
month ; and late in the day—so good 
night, ‘ Maga’! 

Done at the sea-side, Septem- 
ber 1862, in the presence, and by 
the favour, thus far, of the Dog- 
Stealers of Tickler II. 
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ITALY AND FRANCE. 


Iraty has experienced another 
of those crises which have so fre- 
quently accelerated or retarded its 
fortunes during the last three years, 
and which are inevitable events in 
the history of a country which va- 
cillates between order and revolu- 
tion, between ardent patriotism and 
a repulsive subserviency to the po- 
licy of a foreign Power. This time 
the crisis threatened to produce 
“ confusion worse confounded ; ” 
‘and so many varied and conflicting 
interests were involved that at first 
it was impossible to foresee the 
actual issue. Garibaldi was against 
Napoleon, and Napoleon was against 
him; nothing could change the 
respective attitudes of these two 
parties in the strife. But between 
these antagonists stood a third 
party, the Italian Government, 
which in heart was with Gari- 
baldi, yet in act had to be the 
friend of France, the shield of 
a foreign occupation which was the 
misery of the new Italian king- 
dom. A like duality of sentiment 
perplexed the Italian people. Every 
man from the Alps to the sea de- 
sired with his whole heart the ac- 
complishment of the object for 
which Garibaldi took up arms ; 
yet all but the more enthusiastic 
spirits had to condemn his move- 
ment, because only a miracle could 
make it successful. When Gari- 
baldi took his life in his hand, and 
calmly and deliberately commenced 
his desperate and romantic expedi- 
tion to wrest the capital of Italy 
from the foreign tyrant, there was 
hesitation at Turin, anger and alarm 
at the Tuileries. Every one knew 
that the Solitary of Caprera would 
keep his word—that the Sword of 
Italy would not falter in his course 
—and that the hero of Varesa and 
Marsala could make a handful of 
men give employment to an army. 
Preposterous, unheard-of as were 
the odds against him—two power- 
fal Governments against a single- 
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handed adventurer—such was the 
known character of the man that 
the moment he proclaimed for his 
motto, “Rome or Death!” all 
Europe acknowledged the gravity 
of-the crisis. Now that we have 
seen the combat of Aspromonte, 
which snuffed out the enterprise 
and stained Italian soil with Gari- 
baldi’s blood, we are apt to forget 
the intense excitement and dis- 
quietude which reigned a few hours 
before: but had Garibaldi been al- 
lowed to march through the moun- 
tains, and been joined by the bands 
which were ready to co-operate with 
him, it would have been found that 
the general disquietude was not: mis- 
laced. As it was, we have seen more 

rench troops despatched to Rome, 
and the French fleet cast anchor in 
the Bay of Naples, with instructions 
(it was alleged) to oppose Garibaldi ; 
and rumours that the British Gov- 
ernment had informed the Em- 
peror that in such a case our Medi- 
terranean squadron would receive 
instructions to oppose the inter- 
vention. Finally, in Italy itself, we 
see one-half of the country under 
martial law,—we see the prisons 
filled with officers of the army and 
members of the Italian Parliament, 
—the popular agitation testified by 
risings at Genoa, Como, Milan, 
Brescia, Florence, and throughout 
Sicily, — and blood shed in the 
streets in order to repress the de- 
monstrations of sympathy for Garibal- 
di and of hatred to the French. 

The story of this most recent 
crisis may be told in a few lines. 
The whole affair was over in a few 
days. But the movement of Gari- 
baldi was not an isolated event. 
It has a nexus which indissolubly 
unites it with the history of the 
last three years, and with the self- 
ish and domineering policy of the 
French Government towards Italy. 
How was it that the most loyal 
and devoted man in Italy became a 
rebel ? Or can he be a rebel 
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who did everything in the name 
and for the advantage of his king? 
And how came it that the King 
should oppose and imprison the 
man who had given him a kingdom, 
who was the greatest support of his 
throne, and whose object was to ter- 
minate a foreign occupation against 
which the King ceaselessly murmured, 
and which every Italian statesman had 
condemned ? 

From the hour when peace was 
signed at Villafranca, it became 
manifest that the Emperor of the 
French was making a tool of Italy, 
and that his supreme object was 
to keep that country divided and 
weak. Parma, Modena, ‘Tuscany, 
and the Romagna, bad declared 
themselves united to Sardinia: but 
at Villafranca Napoleon decreed 
that they should be _ sundered 
from their new connection, and 
given back to their former rulers. 
He proposed that Italy should be 
formed into a Confederation, of 
which the head was to be the Pope, 
and whose jarring and irreconcilable 
elements would prevent all common 
action, and present a most favourable 
field for the tactics of French policy. 
He also claimed and wrenched from 
the Sardinian Government two 
Italian “provinces, to compensate 
himself for that war, which he had 
roclaimed to Europe was waged sole- 
y for an “idea.” 

Count Cavour, however, was as 
bold and unscrupulous a schemer 
as the Emperor; and he was as 
resolved to accomplish the unifica- 
tion of Italy as the Emperor was 
to oppose it. Deliberate and re- 

ated votes of the population in 

arma, Modena, Tuscany, and the 
Romagna, first by universal suffrage 
and afterwards by the medium of 
the constituted authorities, united 
these ‘provinces so firmly to Sar- 
dinia, that the Emperor, who prides 
himself on being tle “ elect of the 
people,” could at last no longer 
oppose, though he exacted a heavy 
** compensation” for the annexation. 
But Count Cavour was resolved to 
push the game further. It was the 
wretched condition of the Papal 
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States that had first rendered ur. 
gent the Italian question: it was a 
demand for reforms in the Roman 


States that Napoleon had made 
the pretext for his quarrel with 
Austria, The Austrians were now 


expelled, the French remained,—but 
not a single reform had been made, 
and the Romans were discontented 
as ever. Count Cavour desired to 
settle this business while the Ital- 
ians were still elate with the desire 
for unity, but he knew he could only 
accomplish his purpose by indirect 
action. 

Then it was that Garibaldi first 
offered himself to accomplish what 
his King and Government desired 
but had not the courage or the 
power to attempt. He entered the 
tomagna (which, as Napoleon re- 
fused to recognise its annexation 
to Sardinia, was still beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Tarin), 
was unauimously elected General- 
issimo of Centra! Italy, established 
his headquarters ate Bologna, and 
issued an address to the Swiss 
mercenaries of the Pope — inviting 
them as sons of a free country to 
sheath their swords rather than 
use them against a people which 
rose for its rights. An invasion of 
the Papal States seemed immiuvent. 
In onr own country, “ Peter's 
pence” were being collected for 
the one side, and a Garibaldi fund 
for the other, The occasion is me- 
morable for the letter which it 
called forth from the Earl of Ellen- 
borough, who publicly announced 


that he had subscribed to the 
Garibaldi fund, and called upon 
“all those who wish well to the 


cause of independence in Italy” to 
dv likewise—as a means of sup- 
plying ‘arms, organisation, aod 
discipline” to the population of 
Central Italy. The creation of a 
great, united, and independent State 
in Italy, be said, would tend more 
than auy other measure which could 
be advpted to secure the peace of 
Central Europe. “ Incapable of en- 
tertaining projects of conquests be- 
yond the Alps, such a State would 
have a common interest with Aus- 
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tria in closing that natural barrier 
against the foreigner; and Austria, 
relieved from all apprehension on 
the side of Italy, would, in union 
with Germany, present on the Rhine 
and on the Vistula a concentrated 
strength which no ambition would 
assail, because none could hope to 
overcome. This,” said the noble 
Earl, “was the opinion I formed 
at the Congress of Vienna. I ex- 
pressed it in the House of Com- 
mons in 1816. I have adhered to 
it through life.” 

A corps of the French army, 
consisting of five divisions of in- 
fantry and one of cavalry, was still 
at Milan — besides the army of ocu- 
pation at Rome; and the Tarin 
Government succumbed to the me- 
naces from the Tuileries. At the 
eleventh hour, the utmost pressure 
was brought to bear upon Garibaldi 
to make him desist from his enter- 
prise; and at the personal instance 
of the King, he gave up his project, 
resigned his command of the army 
of Central Italy, and withdrew into 
private life. This was the first oc- 
casion on which Garibaldi, inflex- 
ible with others, showed-that almost 
Quixotic devotion to the wishes of 
Victor Emmanuel which marked 
his whole career, and which again 
and again held him back ‘when on 
the eve of prosecuting his most 
cherished enterprises. In a _ pro- 
clamation to the Italians, from Nice, 
on 18th November 1859, he said: 
“T leave for the moment the mili- 
tary service. On the day when 
Victor Emmanuel shall again call 
his soldiers to arms for the re- 
demption of the country, I will 
again find a weapon of some sort, 
and a place by the side of my valiant 
companions. The miserable tortu- 
ous policy which for a time disturbs 
the majestic march of our affairs must 
convince us that it is necessary for 
us to draw close round the valorous 
and loyal soldier of independence, 
who is incapable of retrograding in 
his sublime and generous path.” 
Thus, in the very pressure of 
French influence which thwarted 
his plans and caused his resigna- 
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tion of his command, Garibaldi 
saw only a fresh reason for rallying 
round the King to strengthen his 
hands by the support of a united 
people. A few days later, as he 
set sail from Genoa to his little 
island of COaprera (Nov. 23), he 
took farewell of his “ companions 
in arms in Oentral Italy” in a 
proclamation which contained the 
following sentences: ‘ Diplomacy 
does not know that in your free 
and independent hearts there ger- 
minates the seeds of a worldwide 
revolution, if our rights sball not 
be recognised, and if people will 


not allow us to be masters in our 


own home. We desire to invade 
no foreign soil; let us remain un- 
molested on our own! Whosoever 
attempts to gainsay this our deter- 
mination will find that we will 
never be slaves, unless they succeed 
in crushing by force an entire peo- 
ple ready to die for freedom. Bat 
even should we all fall, we shall 
bequeath to future generations a 
legacy of hatred and vengeance 
against foreign domination; the 
inheritance of each of our sons will 
be a rifle and the consciousness of 
his rights; and, by . the blessing 
of God, the oppressor will never 
sleep soundly.” 

We recall these old proclamations, 
they so thoroughly depict the man. 
Garibaldi was open as the day,— 
and the purposes of his heart never 
changed. He would free Italy or 
die. There is one curious point in 
the above proclamation. Up to 
this time he had made no appeal 
to Hungarians or any other nation- 
ality to rise in insurrection. All 
that he wanted was, that Italy 
should be allowed to manage her 
own affairs. “We want to invade 
no foreign soil; let us remain un- 
molested on our own.” It was not 
till nearly a year afterwards—it was 
not until he found that the “ foreign 
domination” continued, and that 
the Italians were not allowed to be 
masters’ in their own home, that he 
began to appeal for co-operation to 
other peoples in order to obtain, 
“by a worldwide revolution,” those 
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rights of independence which his 
own country was not strong enough 
to vindicate for herself. Whose, 
then, was the “foreign domina- 
tion?” It is singular how Gari- 
baldi avoids naming France or Na- 
poleon in his repeated proclama- 
tions. As if not to embarrass his 
Government, it is always in a gene- 
ral way that he alludes to them. 
It was not till matters had reached 
the last crisis, and when he was 
ready to break with the Govern- 
ment itself rather than tolerate the 
“foreign domination” any longer, 
that he denounced the Emperor 
Napoleon by name as the arch- 
enemy of Italian unity and freedom. 

Ever since the peace of Villa- 
franca, Austria has kept aloof from 
the affairs of Italy. She guarded 
her own possessions in Venetia, but 
beyond that she did nothing. She 
has professed and observed through- 
out a policy of most rigorous non- 
intervention. The only time that 
her bitter enemy, Cavour, could find 
a pretext for impugning her neutral- 
ity, was when recruits proceeded 
from her shores to join the army 
which Lamoriciére was forming for 
the Pope: but in that instance, if 
blame there were at all, it was 
shared to at least an equal extent 
by England, Belgium, France, and 
Spain. France, on the other hand, 
has never ceased to interfere with 
the affairs of Italy. At the close of 
the war, in July 1859, the Emperor 
engaged before Europe that all bis 
troops should immediately be with- 
drawn from Italy. Nevertheless 
he kept a: full corps of his army at 
Milan until he had wrung from the 
Sardinian Government the cession 
of Savoy and Nice; finally with- 
drawing them in such a manner 
that the regiments passed through 
the ceded provinces at the very 
time that the farce was gone through 
of obtaining from the people a vote 
of annexation to France! Rome 
also was held with a grasp that 
seemed rather to tighten’ than to 
relax. In the spring of 1859 the 
grand complaint which Napoleon 
brought against Austria was, that 
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he was most anxious to withdraw 
his troops from Rome, as that was 
an unjustifiable occupation, but 
that be could not withdraw from 
Rome unless the Austrians with- 
drew from Ancona. Like the score 
of excuses since invented for re- 
taining possession of Rome, this 
was sheer hypocrisy: as the event 
has amply proved. The Austrians 
withdrew entirely from Central 
Italy at the very outset of the war, 
but Napoleon, instead of withdraw- 
ing his garrison, reinforced it until 
it became an army of occupation, 
and took up strategical positions 
commanding the whole patrimony 
of St. Peter. “ Ote-toi de la que 
je m’y mette,” was Napoleon’s sole 
object in making war upon Austria. 
He desired to take from Austria 
her ascendancy in Italy in order 
that he himself might step into 
her place. An independent and 
united Italy was the very last thing 
which he desired; and, while Aus- 
tria has wholly abstained from 
meddling with the Italians in their 
work of unification, the Emperor 
of the French has never ceased to 
harass and obstruct them to the 
utmost. It is a striking contrast! 
The “old enemy” proclaims and 
observes the most perfect neutrality, 
and, far from seeking to profit by 
the troubles of Italy, declares that 
she has no thought of reacquir- 
ing the provinces which she lost; 
whereas the “generous friend,” the 
“magnanimous ally,” wrenches pro- 
vinces from the new kingdom, re- 
tains military possession of her 
most important region, and seeks 
to make the Court of Turin the 
satellite of bis power and the re- 
gistrar of his decrees. 

After nine months’ delay — dur- 
ing which time Parma, Modena, 
Tascany, and the Romagna had by 
Napoleon’s policy been kept with- 
out a Government, in the hope that 
they might weary of their position, 
and give up their desire for union 
with Sardinia — Savoy and Nice 
were yielded up to France, and the’ 
King was permitted to accept the 
sovereignty of his new provinces in 
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Central Italy. Victor Emmanuel 
set out on a tour amongst his new 
subjects, and while he was thus 
absent from Turin, Garibaldi sud- 
denly embarked from Genoa (5th 
May 1860) and set sail for Sicily. 
For three months previously the 
Neapolitan dominions had been rife 
with political discontent and agita- 
tion; and since the beginning of 
April, Sicily had witnessed various 
outbreaks, and was in a state of 
chronic rebellion. Garibaldi’s heart 
was set upon expelling the French 
from Rome, and his desire _ still 
was to invade the Roman States 
from Tuscany and the Romagna. 
But Count Cavour saw this would 
be an open defiance of their “ Im- 
perial ally,” and adroitly suggested 
another field of operations in Sicily, 
secretly furnished money and sup- 
plies for the expedition, and winked 
at the preparations for it. “It was 
not I,” said Garibaldi in his first 
proclamation, ‘ who advised an in- 
surrection in Sicily ; but from the 
moment that our Sicilian brethren 
threw themselves into the struggle, 
I considered it my duty to assist 
them. Our battle-cry will be ‘ Italy 
and Victor Emmanuel I ” 

If we would understand Gari- 
baldi’s last enterprise against the 
French power at Rome, we must 
bear in mind what happened two 
years ago, when he sought to ac- 
complish the same object by first 
conquering or “liberating”? South- 
ern Italy. Once landed in Sicily, 
Garibaldi was beyond the control 
of his own Government; and al- 
though assuming the Dictatorship 
of Sicily “in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel,” he delayed the vote 
for the formal annexation of the 
island to Sardinia until he should 
have completed his enterprise. He 
followed the same course in Naples. 
In this way he avoided compromis- 
ing his Government in his acts; 
and with the same object, before 
sailing from Genoa, he had resigned 
his commission in the Sardinian 
army. ‘bis at first suited Cavour to 
anicety. He had secretly aided the 
expedition, but he knew he must 
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be in a position to disown it. Ac- 
cordingly, when the French Gov- 
ernment, furious at the prospect 
of further accessions of territory 
and power to the Italian kingdom, 
demanded of QOount Cavour that 
Garibaldi should be stopped in his 
career, the reply of course was, 
that the Government had nv hold 
over Garibaldi — that he was beyond 
their jurisdiction. How keenly the 
Emperor felt at this thwarting of 
his policy may be judged of from 
the menaces which he employed in 
order to induce the British as well 
as the Sardinian Government to 
interpose to stop the march of Gari- 
baldi. On Tuesday the 15th of 
May — we can state — Lord Cowley 
was sent for to the Tuileries, where 
he found the Emperor attended by 
his Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. 
de Thouvenel. The Emperor said 
“it was necessary there should be 
no misunderstanding on the part of 
her Majesty’s Government as to the 
change which Garibaldi’s expedition 
migh effect in the policy of France. 
He had frankly warned the Sar- 
dinian Government of the conse 
quences. The principle which he 
had recently laid down [in the case 
of Savoy and Nice] must again be 
applied, in the event of further an- 
nexations being made to Sardinia, 
The balance of power again dis- 
turbed, must, in the case of France 
at least, again be redressed by the 
territorial extension of the Empire. 
The warning which he had given 
to the Sardinian Government he 
would now give to Her Majesty’s. 
He was anxious that there should 
be no misapprehension as to his 
policy and intentions.” A more 
presumptuous and audacious speech 
was never made by any sovereign to 
the ambassador of an independent 
Power. We do not know the nature 
of the reply which Lord Cowley 
was instructed to make on the. part 
of the British Cabinet; but from 
the course which they pursued, it 
may be inferred that they took the 
Emperor's threats at their true value, 
If the Emperor had felt able to exe- 
cute his threat, he would not have 
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uttered it. He was frank, because 
he wished to make use of this threat 
in order to frighten England and 
Sardinia into joining him in a mili- 
tary intervention against Garibaldi. 
If Sardinia would act against Gari- 
baldi, he might do so too, to “ help” 
his ally ; but unless Sardinia could 
be forced to invoke his aid, or un- 
less he were supported by England, 
he could not ventare to intervene. 
Shortly afterwards, when Garibaldi 
had become master of Sicily, the 
French Emperor proposed to the 
British Gevernment to join with 
him in preventing Garibaldi cross- 
ing over to the mainland. But our 
Government refused to _ interfere 
Lord Palmerston overruling Lord 
obn Russell’s willingness to do so) : 
and the Government of Turin also 
contrived to elude compliance with 
their ally’s demands. 

In a few days’ time Garibaldi, 
without firing a shot on the main- 
land, was master of Naples, — and 
the idol of the whole population of 
Southern Italy and Sicily. South 
of the Volturno, a word from him 
was law, from the mountains to the 
sea; he might have been king, with 
universal acclamation, had he so 
chosen. The whole forces of South- 
ern Italy were at his disposal. And 
he proclaimed his purpose of march- 
ing upon Rome. This brought all 
the difficulties of the situation to 
a crisis. Victor Emmanuel and 
Cavour wished the French out of 
Rome almost as passionately as 
Garibaldi did; but, half cajoled 
and wholly frightened by their ally 
at the Tuileries, they had to dis- 
own and condemn the project. 
On his part the Emperor of the 
French did not mistake the grav- 
ity of the crisis. Superficial ob- 
servers, then, as lately, talked 
of the hopelessness of Garibaldi 
entering into hostilities with so 
great a power as France; but the 
Emperor knew better. He knew 
that if Garibaldi advanced against 
Rome at the head of the forces of 
. half of Italy, it would be the knell 
of the French occupation. The 
Emperor dared not make his troops 
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fight against the Italians. For him 
to oppose a popular movement like 
this, and repel the Italian hosts at 
the point of the bayonet, would 
have been suicide. He would have 
forfeited his prestige as the “‘ libe- 
rator” of Italy —his name would 
become as hateful in the eyes of the 
Italians as it already was to Gari- 
baldi— and he would lose all hope 
of that co-operation on the part of 
Italy without which he could not 
carry out his ambitious policy on 
the Rhine and in the Eastern ques- 
tion. How was he to avert the 
danger? Garibaldi, in order to 
keep himself free, firmly refused to 
have Naples and Sicily annexed to 
Sardinia; for, if the annexation 
took place, he would come under 
the jurisdiction of Turin, and that 
he knew, was tantamount to the 
jurisdiction of the Emperor of the 
French.” ‘At Rome, people of Pa- 


-lermo!” said he, in one of his pro- 


clamations, “we will proclaim the 
kingdom of Italy; and then only 
will be sanctified the great family- 
bond.” Again he said, “ We will 
soon proclaim the annexation to 
the kingdom of the ‘Re Galan- 
tuomo,’ but from the summit of the 
Quirinal,— when Italy is able to 
see all her children united.” Gari- 
baldi was carrying all before him ; 
he met with general sympathy and 
some aid from the people of Eng- 
land ; and ‘Le Nord’ announced that 
an agreement had been come to by 
England, Austria, and Prussia “ to 
oppose any military intervention of 
France in Italy under any pretext 
whatever.” How far this statement 
was correct we cannot say, but it 
at least showed how opinion was 
setting. 

It was OCavonr’s turn to chuckle 
this time. His fellow-conspirator 
of Plombiéres had woefally tricked 
him at Villafranca; and though 
Cavour won the next trick, by car- 
rying the annexation of Central 
Italy, he had to pay dearly for it 
by yielding up Nice and Savoy to 
his Imperial ally. This time how- 
ever, he had Napoleon on the hip. 
Garibaldi knowing that Cavour was 
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under the thumb of France, refused 
to listen to the men wh» were sent 
to bim from Turin. Even if the 
Government of Turin had _ wished, 
they had no longer the power to 
alter the intentions of Garibaldi, 
He was inflexible. Napoleon saw 
that he must either cease his occu- 
pation of Rome, or else get the 
Sardinians to interpose between 
him and the “hero of Italy.” It 
was for the Emperor a triste aiter- 
native. Garibaldi was advancing 
from the south; and if Victor Em- 
manuel and his army were to inter- 
pose, they must first invade (and if 
invade, annex) the eastern half of 
the Pupal States; and Southern 
Italy also would in such a case be 
formally united to the dominion 
of Victor Emmannzel. But if the 
Emperor did not consent to this, 
then Garibaldi would continue his 
work and advance upon Rome: 
in which case all Italy would be in 
a flame, and not only would South- 
ern Italy be annexed, bat the Em- 
peror would lose Rome also, Cavour 
won. At an interview with Farini 
and Cialdini at Chambery, in the 
beginning of September, the Em- 
peror reluctantly gave his consent 
to the invasion of the Papal terri- 
tories by the Sardinian army, on 
the promise that Victor Emmanuel 
should supersede the authority of 
Garibaldi at Naples, and preveat the 
advance upon Rome. Immediately 
thereafter his Imperial Majesty set 
sail for Algeria; and, whether by 
accident or by design, the submarine 
telegraph broke, so that no pews or 
remonstrances could reach the Em- 
peror until the invasion of the Papal 
territories by the Sardinian army 
was ap accomplished fact. ‘‘ Strike 
hard and quickly,” are said to have 
been his last words to Ciuldini at 
Chambery; and the injunction was 
fully obeyed. Lamoriciére’s army, 
only half disciplined and composed 
of most heterogeneous materials, was 
routed at once — the fortress of An- 
cona, attacked both by sea and land, 
was captured with unexpected rapi- 
dity. The Papal territory east of 
the Apennines was lost to the 
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Pontiff; and the Sardinian legions 
poured southwards to save Rome 
for the Emperor. Garibaldi, with 
his enthusiastic patriotism, was 
loth to relinquish his project: it 
was at Rome that he wished to lay 
down his power,—it was in the 
Capitol that he wished to_ hail 
Victor Emmanuel King of Italy. 
Now that his King was on his way 
to supersede him, a great mental 
conflict ensued. He firmly believed 
that the King was wrong; he knew 
that his Government were acting 
by the directions of the French 
Emperor. If he chose to oppose 
his Kiog, the Neapolitans — who did 
not, and do not yet, care a straw for 
Victor Emmannel — would support 
him. He might refuse to lay down 
his Dictatorship, —or he might pro- 
claim a republic. To this latter 
course he was strongly counselled 
by most of his friends; and the in- 
fluence of Mazzini was thrown into 
the same scale. At this time the 
Parliament at Turin was called to- 
gether, in order to strengthen the 
hands of the Government by a vote 
of confidence. Count Oavour said 
that to attack the French in Rome 
would be “an act of monstrous in- 
gratitude;” and he concluded a long 
address as follows: —“ Parliament 
has been convoked in order to pro- 
nounce whether the present Min- 
istry still enjoys its confidence. 
This is so much the more necessary, 
as a voice which is deservedly dear 
to the people has manifested its 
distrust of us to the Crown and to 
the country.” The passage relating 
to Rome drew forth no applause, 
although on several benches marks 
of adhesion were manifested; but 
at the mention of the name of Gari- 
baldi the entire assembly gheered, 
—the members of the Centré being 
specially remarkable for the energy 
of their demonstrations in favour of 
the General. 

At length Garibaldi gave way. 
He would not give orders to his 
troops to fire upon their fellow- 
soldiers ; he would not engage in a 
contest with his King; and know- 
ing the purity of his own motives, 
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and believing in the wisdom of his 
plans, he was cut to the heart by the 
unscrupulous attacks made upon him 
by the journals of Cavour. ‘You 
will scarcely credit it, perhaps,” said 
a correspondent of the ‘ Debats,’ “ but 
the change in Garibaldi’s mind was 
produced by sentiment. The Gene- 
ral is an extremely simple, almost 
a primitive man. When he read 
the reproaches and insults which 
the ministerial prints of Turin 
‘poured out upon him, he wept like 


a child. Surrounded by intrigues, 
wearied by  recriminations, per- 
plexed by political difficulties 
which he did not comprehend, 


the Dictator yielded, and wrote to 
Victor Emmanuel, ‘Come: I shall 
place authority in your hands.’” 
So ended the most brilliant chapter 
in the history of the unification of 
Italy. Declining al) honours, all 
reward, Garibaldi withdrew unos- 
tentatiously from a country where 
he eclipsed his sovereign, and be- 
took himself to his bleak and 
rocky island-home, there to win 
his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, — and to cherish high dreams 
for Italy. A more’ remarkable 
withdrawal into humble life was 
never witnessed. He had won 
a kingdom single-handed: he was 
the idol of a people, the chief of a 
devoted army. Nightly the great 
theatre of San Carlo rang with 
“Garibaldi’s Hymn;” and when 
he appeared with his sovereign, 
the shouts of “ Viva Garibaldi” 
drowned those for the King. The 
Neapolitans never took to Victor 
Emmanuel — they have not done so 
yet; but Garibaldi they adored. 
‘“‘They look upon him as a Mes- 
siab,” is the strong expression of 
the ‘Times’ correspondent — “ they 
would go through the fire for 
him.” But in the blaze of suc- 
céss, from all this most intoxicat- 
ing applause, Garibaldi withdrew 
80 quietly as to escape even a fare- 
well ovation. The only favour he 
asked of his sovereign was that his 
companions in arms _ should _ be 
cared for—that the +King should 
acknowledge the services of the 
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men who, unpaid, had won for 
him a kingdom. And this request 
was refused. Naturally the Gov- 
ernment wished to avoid the risk 
of taking into the regular army 
so large a force of volunteer regi- 
ments, who could not be otherwise 
than devoted to Garibaldi; and 


we believe the French Govern- 
ment insisted on the disband- 
ment. In summarily disbanding 


them, however, Sardinia made a 
great blunder, which to some ex- 
tent it was compelled afierwards 
to repair; but the army of the 
South, which was the pride of 
Garibaldi’s heart, was destroyed ; 
and afterwards, when by a tardy 


act of justice the officers were 
drafted into the regular army, 
every care was taken to isolate 


them, and render innocuous their 
old predilections for “ the General.” 
Then commenced the tedious 
siege of Gaeta. It is generally 
thought that the difficulty which 
the Sardinian army experienced in 
capturing this fortress proved that 
Garibaldi, though he had not been 
stopped by the interposition of the 
Sardinians, must have totally failed 
in his march upon Rome. But this 
is to misunderstand the whole scope 
of Garibaldi’s tactics. He was a 
great guerilla chief, who relied for 
success on rapidity of movement 
and skilfulness of attack. He would 
never have besieged Gaeta on his 
way to Rome. He would have 
partially masked it, and __ sallies 
from its walls could do little harm 
to his irregular forces, The strate- 
gist of Como and Varesa, who kept 
qn the alert, and inflicted defeats 
oh an entire wing of the Austrian 
army, had little to fear from the 
demoralised troops of the King of 
Naples. He would have sent for- 
ward detachments to rouse the 
population of the Roman States, 
who were ready to greet his ep- 
proach; and he relied with perfect 
confidence, that once arrived in 
triumph in the heart of Italy, 
after having conquered Sicily avd 
Naples, the whole nation would sup- 
port him in his further movements, 
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and Victor Emmannel and his army 
would be forced to approve the move- 
ment, in order to prevent Italy 
looking out for a new leader. Be- 
fore such a movement, he reck- 
oned, Napoleon would withdraw 
his forces; and, however much he 
may have miscalculated on other 
points, in that respect at least we 
believe he reckoned rightly. 

Gaeta, which stands on a rocky 
mountain connected with the main- 
land by a low and narrow neck of 
land, is almost impregnable from the 
land side; but as all its buildings 
lie on the seaward face of the rock, 
it is entirely exposed to a naval 
bombardment. No sooner did the 
Neapolitan troops take refuge be- 
hind the walls of the fortress than 
a French squadron anchored in the 
roadstead ; and when Admiral Per- 
sano and the Sardinian fleet ar- 
rived they were informed that 
the French squadron had orders 
to prevent their co-operation with 
the besieging army. The Sardinian 
admiral, flushed by his success at 
Ancona, was not inclined to acqui- 
esce in this act of intervention ; but 
in due time he received orders from 
his Government to submit and with- 
draw bis squadron. According to 
the invariable policy of the Empe- 
ror of the French, this high-handed 
intervention was excused at first as 
merely momentary — as not designed 
to interfere with the operations of 
the siege, but simply to secure a 
safe retreat for the royal family of 
Naples, which would take place 
immediately. Week after week we 
were told that the King and Queen 
were about to withdraw, but that 
if they did not, the French fleet 
would. Next we were told that 
the French fleet remained at its 
post, “in order to prevent the effu- 
sion of bloodshed ;” although all 
the time the siege was gomg on by 
land, and the Sardinian army was 
losing thousands of men from ex- 
posure and the labours of the 
trenches during the winter months, 
whereas the withdrawal of the 
French fleet would have at once 
cut short the bloodshed. Again, 
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and again, and again, with that 
policy of hypocrisy which distin- 
guishes the French Emperor, pledges 
were given for the withdrawal of 
the French fleet; and thus time 
wore on until the siege had been 
Pee 20 for four months. The 

tteries of the besiegers had now 
ruined a great portion of the land- 
defences, so that it was evident 
that the Trench fleet would soon 
witness the storming of the fortress 
under their very sight. The British 
Parliament, too, was about to open 
—and that is always a peculiar sea- 
son in the eyes of the French Em- 
peror, who never fails to supply the 
British Ministry with some reassur- 
ing pledges in order to stop the cri- 
ticism of the national representa- 
tives. The French squadron, ac- 
cordingly, was at length withdrawn, 
and Gaeta fell in a few hours. 

“Le temps et Moi— nous sommes 
deux,” was a favourite saying of 
Catherine of Medicis. Louis Na- 
poleon plays the same game, — as 
he has shown most of all in his 
policy towards ‘Italy sinee the 
peace of Villafranca. For nine 
months he kept the provinces of 
Central Italy without a govern- 
ment, in the hope that they might 
fall into anarchy, or take in despair 
to their old rulers. They had voted 
their annexation to Sardinia by 
universal suffrage, but he would not 
recognise that mode of voting. It 
is the plebiscite to which he has 
always appealed in France — it was 
a mockery of the plebiscite upon 
which he justified his taking pos- 
session of Savoy and Nice; but 
when the provinces of Central Italy 
voted their union to Sardinia in the 
same fashion, the Emperor would 
not recognise the vote as a true 
expression’ of opinion! He must 
have the vote of the constituted 
authorities! He must have felt 
assured that the Assemblies of 
these provinces would likewise 
vote annexation — but the delay 
would gain time. That was what 
he wanted: time for further in- 
trigue in the provinces, for farther 
pressure on the Court of Turin, 
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for a further extension of the chap- 
ter of accidents in his favour. And 
was he not on the whole very suc- 
cessful? It was those delays, it 
was that continued pressure, which 
obtained for him Savoy and Nice. 
The pacte which preceded the Italian 
war only stipulated that Savoy and 
Nice should be ceded to France if 
Lombardy and Venetia were ac- 
quired by Sardinia. As the condi- 
tion was only half fulfilled, Count 
» Cavour reasonably refused to pay 

the agreed-on price. But when 
the Emperor found that he could 
not prevent the annexation of Cen- 
tral Italy, he insisted on having 
Savoy and Nice “in compensation.” 
Now, if Venetia had been added to 
Sardinia, it would unquestionably 
have been mainly due to the French 
arms; but the provinces of Central 
Italy were in a totally different 
category. Parma, Modena, and 
Tuscany were in revolt, had ex- 
pelled their Governments, and had 
united their fortunes to those of 
Sardinia before a single French 
regiment had left Genoa; and the 
whole influence of France had been 
employed to induce them to choose 
Prince Napoleon for king, and, 
failing that, to revert to their for- 
mer state of isolation under their 
old rulers, But the Emperor, by 
his skilful alternations and delays, 
wearied out the Court of Turin, — 
refusing to let that satellite Govern- 
ment accept the annexation, — com- 

lling the King to deny to Central 
taly the Sardinian nobleman whom 
it chose for Viceroy,— and threaten- 
ing to insist upon the literal ful- 
filment of the conditions of Villa- 
franca. At the same time he never 
ceased to hold out promises of what 
he would do if the. Sardinian Gov- 
ernment proved faithful. to his 
wishes. His intervention at Gaeta 
was a bolder step of the same kind. 
As long as Gaeta held out, Naples 
was kept in agitation; the pacifi- 
cation and consolidation of the new 
Italian kingdom was impossible, — it 
was still possible that there might be 
no union with Northern Italy, and 
the amplest scope was afforded for 
the intrigues of the party of Prince 
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Murat. The prolongation of the 
siege, too, all through the winter, 
necessarily weakened the Sardinian 
Government both in men and in 
money. Anything to weaken and 
embarrass the Italian Government 
~—that has been the maxim of Na- 
poleon for the last three years. 
Bat, it may be asked, how was it 
that the Emperor of the French 
was permitted to intervene in so 
high-handed a fashion in Italy? 
Why did the great powers permit 
France to commit so gross an in- 
fraction of the law of non-inter- 
vention? Because Napoleon was 
strong, and because none of these 
great Powers, except England, had 
any love for Italy. To Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria Napoleon re- 
presented that he was acting en- 
tirely in their interests — that he 
was keeping down the revolution, 
and upholding the principle of 
“order” and of established Govern- 
ments. In short, in this as in other 
cases, Napoleon played his char- 
acteristic game of oscillating be- 
tween the Absolutist Powers on 
the one hand, and the forces of 
Liberty on the other,— making use 
of either just as suits his interest 
for the hour. Thus, while secretly 
planning with the Court of Turin 
future operations directed agamst 
the great Continental Powers, he 
mode use of the support of these 
very Powers to overbear the italian 
Government, and bring it to his own 
terms. 

When Napoleon met Farini and 
Cialdini at Chambery, and conseuted 
to the Sardinian invasion of the Papal 
territories in order that Garibaldi 
might be stopped, it was currently 
reported and believed in diplomatic 
circles that the Emperor bargained 
for further cessions of Italian terri- 
tory in return for the coming an- 
nexation of Southern Italy to the 
dominions of . Victor Emmanuel. 
He bargained, but Cavour would 
not accede. Cavour knew that the 
urgency of stopping Garibaldi was 
so great that the Emperor would 
be forced to give way; and he had 
to give way. But though the in- 
vasion took place without any 
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terms being made, the ‘Emperor 
never relaxed his efforts to obtain 
what he desired. He put the ut- 
most possible pressure upon the 
Court of Turin,—he withdrew his 
ambassador, — he protected Gaeta 
with his fleet,—and he refused to 
acknowledge the annexation of Na- 
ples or the Constitution of the new 
kingdom of Italy. “I swear that 
not another inch of Italian ground 
shall be ceded,” said Count Cavour 
to the Italian Chambers. And he 
kept bis word, although at the cost 
of a stroggle which, it was univer- 
sally said, cost him his life. This 
was the general opinion in the poli- 
tical circles of Paris—it was the 
same at Berlin — it was almost uni- 
versal in Italy. The ‘ Globe's’ Paris 
correspondent said he only expressed 


the general understanding when 
he affirmed that Cavour’s death 
was “distinctly traceable to the 


tergiversating and dilatory tenor of 
the Imperial policy ;” and that “a 
lately- received despatch from Fon- 
tainebleau gave Italy’s foremost 
statesman a last shock, against 
which, worried to death, even his 
energies could not bear up.” We 
are in a position to specify the very 
negotiation which, if it did not 
cause the death, certainly prodaced 
a state of extreme excitement in 
Count Cavour,—the object of the 
Emperor in the negotiation being 
to put a further, if not overwhelm- 
ing, pressure upon the Court of 
Turin, in order to bring it to his 
terms. ‘The negotiation in ques- 
tion also exemplifies the infinite 
effrontery with which the Emperor 
backs out of any project, even of 
his own proposing, the moment 
it suits him to do so. But first 
let us quote from the Blue-books a 
passage which shows the utterly 
unscrupulous character of the Impe- 
rial policy towards Italy. We have 
already given the account of the 
interview at which the Emperor 
told Lord Cowley that if Southern 
Italy were annexed, he should in-ist 
upon obtaining a farther cession 
of territory from Italy. Here is 
another instance of the same sort 
of tactics, which took place a few 
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months afterwards. Lord Cowley, in 
his despatch of 12th September 1860, 
reports a conversation with M. Thou- 
venel, in which the French minister 
stated the views of his Government as 
follows :— 


“ France had no engagements what- 
ever with regard to Italy, except those 
devolving upon her by the Treaties of 
Zurich. By those treaties Austria had 
ceded Lombardy to France, and France 
had given Lombardy to the Kifg of 
Sardinia. But Austria having by treaty 
ceded Lombardy to France, the miscon- 
duct of Sardinia could not invalidate the 
obligation of Austria towards France. 
If, then, the fortune of war were to 
place Lombardy in the temporary pos- 
session of Austria, the latter would have 
to count with France, and he felt sure 
she would do so loyally. France and 
Austria would then have to consider what 
should be done with Lombardy, ond” he 
could not say what would be the decision to 
which they might come.” 


This was said at the very time 
when the Emperor found himself 
compelled, at Chambery, to give 
his consent to the intervention of 
the Sardinians in Southern Italy, 
but when he was trying with all 
his might to exact fresh “ compen- 
sations” from the Court of Turin. 
Austria had no intention of attack- 
ing ‘Sardinia; and the whole object 
of this statement of M. de Thouvenel 
was to frighten England from her 
support of the policy of Sardinia, 
Lord Cowley, in reply, reminded the 
French Minister of a former conversa- 
tion, in which he bad stated that 
France was bound to maintain Sardin- 
ia in the possession of Lombardy in 
return for the cession of Savoy and 
Nice ; whereupon M. Thouvenel re- 
joined that he “had only spoken of 
moral obligations!” Such is French 
policy towards Italy. 

In the spring of 1861 Gaeta had 
fallen, but the royal family of 
Naples were (as they still are) in 
Rome, uoder the guardianship ef 
the French arms. There is no doubt 
that this state of matters greatly 
conduced to keep up the disquietude 
and brigandage— in some cases we 
ought to say the loyalty to the 
Bourbons — which agitated South- 
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ern Italy. Italy plainly could not 
be consolidated without the pos- 
session of Rome for its capital. 
Kept out of Rome, and with Rome a 
centre of intrigues, the nation 
was wasting its strength in vain ef- 
forts, and the Government was 
being brought into discredit in all 
quarters. But tbe Imperial “ ally” 


would not relax his hold upon 
Rome. He had not even recog- 
nised. the Kingdom of Italy — 


for that would have been to sanction 
the annexation of Naples, a mea- 
sure which he. still hoped might 
be annalled. But he continued 
to urge upon the Oourt of Turin 
the necessity of making fresh cessions 
of territory to France; and in 
the end of May or beginning 
of June 1861 he threatened to put 
Rome altogether beyond the reach 
of the Italian Government. It 
may be remembered that in the 
House of Commons on the 20th 
June last year—a fortnight after 
Count Cavour’s death — Lord John 
Russell, in reply to Mr. Griffiths, 
stated that he had received a com- 
munication from the French Am- 
bassador to the effect that a pro- 
posal had been made to the French 
Government by the Austrian and 


Spanish ambassadors in Paris in 
general terms that the Roman 
Catholic Powers should act in 


concert in protecting the tempo- 
ral power of the Pope, and that 
this general proposal had been 
answered in the negative. This 
announcement was received with 
cheers on both sides of the House. 
But by repeating the communica- 
tion of the French Ambassador, 
Lord John Russell unwittingly 
em to the House a totally fal- 
acious account of the matter. It 
was M. de Thouvenel who, io the 
name of his Government, _ first 
proposed to the Courts of Vienna 
and Madrid that they should co- 
operate with France in securing 
the temporal power of the Pope — 
reserving for France, however, full 
right to solve the Roman question at 
a@ future period. This despatch 
of the French Government was 
written before the death of Count 
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Oavonr, and it was the notification 
of this negotiation to the Court of 
Tarin which occasioned the great 
agitation which is said to have 
brought upon Cavour the fatal 
stroke of apoplexy. The Courts of 
Vienna and Madrid, as Roman 
Catholic Powers, replied guardedly, 
that they had no objection to 
the Roman question being settled 
amongst the Powers of that re- 
ligion. But the sudden death of 
Count Cavour produced a change 
in the procedure of the French 
Government. It became apparent 
that a continuance of the overbearing 
and selfish policy towards the 
Kingdom of Italy would miss its 
mark, by provoking open  resist- 
ance upon the part of Garibal- 
di and the party of action, and that, 
in the present temper of the Italians, 
the Government of Turin might 


be compelled to assume a sim- 
ilar attitude of resistance. Napo- 
leon holds the Italian Gdévern- 


ment in bonds, but he must not 
tighten the bonds to the breaking 
point. Hence, as is not unusual 
with him, on the death of Cavour 
he suddenly changed his tactics, 
and abruptly cut’ short the negotia- 
tion which he had commenced with 
Austria and Spain. He now affirmed 
that the Roman question could 
not be settled independently of 
the non-Catholic Powers, who had 
likewise signed the treaty of 1815 
—a point which neither Austria 
nor Spain denied, and a_ sudden 
respect for the treaties of 1815, 
oddly at variance with the rest of 
the French Emperor's policy. But 
it served his purpose for the hour ; 
and, as we have seen, he even 
caused his Ambassador in London 
to take credit for his Majesty’s re- 
jection of the proposal, which he 
himself had been the first to make, and 
to throw the odium of originating 
the proposal upon Austria and 
Spain ! 

Victor Emmanuel as a statesman 
or politician is a nobody. Cavour 
was the ‘‘ Brain of Italy ;” aod he 
had a most unequal straggle to 
maintain with his Imperial “ ally.” 
“If the Neapolitan provinces are 
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to be united and consolidated,” 
said Count Cavour, “ we must have 
Rome.” “You shall not have 
Rome,” was the reply from the 
Tuileries : “and moreover, unless 
you give me territorial compensa- 
tion for the annexation of the Nea- 
politan provinces, I shall not re- 
cognise the annexation or the new 
Kingdom of Italy.” This crowning 
struggle between the bold players 
was going on at the time when the 
overtasked strength of the Italian 
Prime - Minister gave way. He 
would not make the required ces- 
sion; but he had the mortification 
to see the Emperor not only refuse 
to recognise the Kingdom of Italy, 
thereby adding to the troubles in 
the Neapolitan provinces, but ac- 
tually taking steps through his 
agents to obtain the cessions which 
he demanded. For some weeks 
before his death, Count Cavour 
saw French agents travelling all 
over the island of Sardinia — mak- 
ing themselves at home as its future 
masters — finding fault with or pro- 
mising promotion to the local au- 
thorities according as they should 
respect or disregard the wishes of 
the French Government. He saw 
all this, yet dared not interpose to 
prevent it. Head against head, 
will against will, Cavour was quite 
a match for Napoleon. But it 
was an unfair struggle when, with 
Italy still only a sapling, he had to 
strive with Napoleon and an army 
of 600,000 men. The very death 
of Cavour, however, told against 
the Emperor of the French. In 
order to avert the odium of the 
Italians, he for the moment became 
as friendly as previously he had 
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been hostile ; and immediately upon 
the death of Cavour his Imperial Ma- 
jesty anvounced his readiness to recog- 
nise the Kingdom of Italy, which re- 
cognition was accomplished before the 
great Italian statesman had been a 
fortnight dead. 

Baron Ricasoli was . = of a 
very opposite stamp. pright, 
tristie, Tinflexible, he abhorred a 
underhand work, and was proof 
against both cajolery and intimida- 
tion in coy out his simple 
purpose. Italy had a right to be 
free: Rome must be theirs imme- 
diately — Venetia by-and-by. That 
was his programme. The stern 
Florentine, every inch a_ noble- 
map, sbominated the chicanery of 
diplomacy almost as much as Gari- 
baldi did. He was plain and above 
board. He did not, like Cavour, 
engage with the Emperor in a game 
wherein each strove to out-general 
the other ; he relied on publicity as 
one of the most effectual means of 
checking the demands of France. 
No sooner did he take office, and 
become acquainted with the negoti- 
ations which the French Govern- 
ment had carried on with his pre- 
decessor to procure farther territorial 
cessions, than he communicated the 
fact to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and invoked their support in resist- 
ing the demand.* In his address 
to the Chambers at Turin, the new 
minister adopted the same bold 
straightforward course. “I have 
heard people talk about territorial 
cessions. Allow me, gentlemen, to 
scout with all the disdain of my 
soul the very word and thought of 
it. The King’s Government —I re- 
peat it— the King’s Government 





* F. Dall’ Ongaro, a not undistinguished friend and protégé of Baron Ricasoli, 
and who was appointed Professor of Dramatic Art at Florence under the Govern- 
ment of Ricasoli, was chosen last year to write a memoir of the then Prime-Minister, ’ 
for a series of biographies entitled ‘Contemporary Italians—National Gallery of the 
Nineteenth Century.’ In this biography of Ricasoli it is said: “ His programme 
as President of the Council, his speech before the vote for the Loan, and his recent 
circular, more than bear out the hopes entertained of him; for, from the moment 
when Ricasoli took the reins of power, he has striven to wrest Italy from the talons 
of France. He communicated to England the preliminary acts for the cession of Sar- 
dinia, known, if not absolutely sanctioned, by his predecessor; and hence, we may 
assume, the presence of the English fleet in the Neapolitan waters. He is the only 
Italian statesman who will never surrender his country to French influence ; and, 
should a rupture occur, he will look to England for support. 
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knows not of an inch of Italian soil 
to be given up; not one inch will 
be given; not one inch must be 
given. What the King’s Govern- 
ment sees is a territory to defend, 
a territory to recover. It sees Rome 
and Venice. ‘To the Eternal City 
and to the Queen of the Adriatic it 
turns the thoughts, the hopes, the 
energies of the nation. Opportu- 
nity, matured by time, will open our 
way to Venice. In the mean time 
we think of Rome. Yes, we will 
goto Rome. Shall Rome, politically 
severed from the rest of Italy, continue 
to be the centre of intrigue and con- 
spiracy, a permanent menace to the 
public order? Zo go to Rome is for 
the lalians not merely aright, it is an 
inexorable necessity.” 

Such a man was not the minis- 
ter whom Napoleon wished to see 
at the head of affairs at Torin. Cav- 
our, even when at heart most op- 
posed to the Emperor, always was 
smooth and pliant in appearance, 
and gave neither cause nor excuse 
for coming to a rupture with him. 
Ricasoli was not so studious of the 
Emperor's sensibilities. When he 
meant “no,” he said “no,” and 
without much paraphrase. No 
“ business” could be done with 
such a man. French influence was 
set to work to undermine his 
position, and get the pliant Rat- 
tazzi appointed in his stead. It 
was not difficult to set the King 
against the upright’ and straight- 
furward Minister. Rjcasoli’s aus- 
terity of life and manners proved 
embarrassing to Victor Emmanuel, 
whose habits of pleasure are a 
secret to no one, and who had 
found in Cavour a minister as com- 
plaisant in that respect as he could 
desire. But all devices failed to 
shake RRicasoli’s position in the 
Chambers. Aguin and again votes, 
tantamount tv votes of confidence, 
were taken, and each time there 
was a majority for the Minister. 
Rattazzi had repaired to Puris in 
the middle of October, and remain- 
ed there for nearly a month, during 
which time he was in constant com- 
munication with Napoleon and his 
Ministers, and was praised to the 
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sky by the French ministerial jour- 
nals, who at the same time vehe- 
mently attacked Ricasoli. On Rat- 
tazzi’s return to Turin, the crisis be- 
gan: the British Ambassador, Sir 
James Hudson, strenuously support. 
ing Ricasoli, and the French Ambas- 
sador unfurling the flag of Rattazzi. 
In the middle of December, while 
this political strife was going on, 
Garibaldi published a letter, in 
which the future “rebel” pro- 
claimed his old theme of loyalty 
and concord: — “ Notwithstanding 
the obstacles thrown in our way 
by enemies, by falze friends, by the 
timid, whereby our progress has 
been arrested, we must still go on. 
The rivalry of individuals must 
cease. We must leave it to history 
to pass judgment on our labours. 
Let us be still more closely united 
under the flag of our Re Galan- 
tuomo.” So bitter became the op- 
position to Ricasoli, that the coterie 
of the Court established a journal, 
the ‘Tribuno,’ expressly for the 
purpose of damagiog Ricasoli in 
the estimation of the Italians ; and 
of this journal, Benza, the private 
secretary to the King, was the chief 
editor — a proceeding certainly not 
very creditable to the sovereign. 
This Benza, it must also be said, is 
a relative of a certain countess who 
does not live a hundred miles from 
the King’s palace, and who is well 
known at Turin as bearing the name 
of the heroine of the ‘ Barber of 
Seville.’ She is the leader of a 
powerful but not distinguished Ca- 
marilla, whom Ricasoli never stoop- 
ed to conciliate. General Cialdini, 
also, who has always leaned to 
France, became bitterly opposed to 
Ricasoli, who refused to let him 
have the Order of Annunciation for 
his services in Southern Italy. The 
explanation of this was, that Rica- 
soli, adopting the sentiments of the 
dying Cavour, desired that Soath- 
ern Italy should be dealt with 
firmly buat not hastily; whereas 
Cialdini, in defiance of his instrac- 
tions, adopted @ very harsh and 
high- handed policy, calculated to 
leave bitter remembrances of the 
inauguration of Sardinian rule in 
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Southern Italy. Matters at length 
came to such a pass, that Ricasoli 
frankly asked the King if his resig- 
pation would be agreeable to him; 
to which his Majesty replied in the 
affirmative,—and the Minister at 
once resigned. This. was the true 
state of the case; and it quite con- 
tradicts the account given at the 
time in the newspapers, which re- 
presented the King as unwilling to 
accept the resignation of the Min- 
ister who was supported by a majo- 
rity in the Chambers. It was the 
influence of the French Government 
openly exerted in favour of Rattazzi 
and secretly working upon the 
Court coterie and the worst part 
of the King’s nature, which pro- 
duced the fall of the upright and 
bold-hearted Florentine, 

From the first hour of its exist- 
ence, the Rattazzi Ministry has not 
been popular, and in many quarters 
it was regarded with great. suspi- 
cion. Its conduct has amply justi- 
fied the misgivings entertained of 
it. In two ways. First, from the 
outset it has put in force in Italy 
those repressive measures which 
Imperialism so freely employs in 
France. The liberty of the Press 
has been abridged almost as much 
as it is in France; and warnings, 
fines, and suspensions, have become 
the order of the day. Military law, 
state of siege, and all the other 
appliances of the most despotic 
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governments, have, under the Rat- 
tazzi Ministry, been becoming more 
and more in vogue. “No state of 
siege—any one can rule with a state 
of siege,’ were among the last words 
of Cavour, as he spoke of Naples. 
But Rattazzi freely had recourse to 
the summary system of rule which 
Cavour so earnestly deprecated. 
Of late, since the fall of Garibaldi, 
matters have gone from bad to 
worse; half of Italy is under mar- 
tial law, and in the other half the 
most arbitrary arrests are made by 
the orders of the . Government. 
Rattazzi’s Imperial master must be 
well satisfied in this respect. A 
really free and constitational State 
is not the neighbour which Napo- 
leon desires. The contrast would 
be too great between its freedom 
and the repressive system of Impe- 
rialism in France. But Rattezzi’s 
incapacity, which has to support 
itself by exceptional measures, and 
his readiness to adopt the insidious 
advice of the Tuileries, is fast mak- 
ing an end of constitutional Italy— 
the Italy of Cavour and Ricasoli.* 

In what may be called his foreign 
policy, Rattazzi has been equally at 
the bidding of the Emperor of the 
French. In many respects, how- 
ever—it is but just to say—he has 
simply trod with feebler steps in 
the policy of Cavour, We have 
already pointed out how it is that 
Napoleon's policy of ceaseless inter- 





* Since writing the above, the new Imperial journal ‘La France’ publishes the 





following exhortation to the Rattezzi Government, to complete its repressive mea- 
sures by making a coup d'état like that of the 2d December 1851, and thereafter rule 
hy the support of the army :—“ We learn that the chief topic of conversation at 
Turin is a report sent to the Government by five of the most influential generals in 
the Italian army, who had been formally called upon for their views on the situa- 
tion. The report states that under present circumstances the only way of saving 
Italy is to display the greatest vigour, and bring the culprits to trial, be they who 
they may. ‘lhe Ministry, under the impression that it carries out the feeling of the 
army, has therefore given up the idea of an amnesty, and the trial will take place. 
The defendants, whether they are acquitted or condemned, will, in virtue of an 
exceptional law,be sentenced to banishment as a measure of public safety. Every 
one understands at Turin that the Rattazzi Cabinet will not be able to stand such 
an ordeal, and that it will have to be replaced by a coup d état ministry, deriving 
its chief support from the army. The Italian Government finds itself in the same 
position as France was before the ‘acv (sic) of the 2d of December, which rendered 
society a signal service, and the military party understand that to prevent the 
country perishing in the throes of anarchy, it is requisite to follow the example of 
the head of the French Government.” We trust the Court of Turin is not so 
demented as to adopt so pernicious an advice. It is the advice of the Fox that had 
lost his tail, 
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ference in the affairs of Italy is 
tolerated by the other Powers— 
some of whom stand by indifferent, 
having a grudge at the new Italian 
kingdom, others because they think 
Napoleon keeps down “the Re- 
volution”—while England, _ single- 
handed and devoted to peace, is 
comparatively powerless to enforce 
fair play and neutrality on the part 
of the powerful Government of 
France. Let us now point out the 
tactics by which the Government 
‘of Turin has so long been induced 
to acquiesce in, or at least not openly 
protest against, the Emperor’s policy 
towards Italy. Rome and Venice 
aré the two great objects of desire 
to the Italians. They cannot, or 
cannot soon, get Venice without the 
aid of France; but Rome would 
become theirs simply by the with- 
drawal of the French troops. The 
Emperor’s game has been to divert 
them from Rome by directing their 
thoughts to Venice. It does not 
suit him to give up what he holds 
himself; but, on certain conditions, 
he is willing to help the Italians to 
despoil Austria. Get Venice first, 
he says, and then it will be a simple 
matter to settle about Rome after- 
wards. Once the Italian Govern- 
ment resolves to attack Austria in 
order to get Venice, it must pay for 
the co-operation of the Emperor by 
those cessions of territory which he 
has long been demanding—Liguria 
and the Island of Sardinia: cessions 
which it would be disgraceful for 
any government to make, and which 
would utterly ruin Victor Emman- 
uel in the eyes of the Italians, who 
thereafter might well believe all 
that Mazzini tells them as to the 
falseness and duplicity of kings. 
Bat these consequences of fresh 
cessions would almost be as wel- 
come to Napoleon as the cessions 
themselves: for by destroying the 
popularity of the King, and pro- 
ducing dissension or rebellion a- 
mong his people, Italy would be 
weakened; and from his position 
in Rome, the Emperor might avail 
himself of those dissensions to throw 
Italy back into a bickering Confe- 
deration, or get Southern Italy 
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erected into a rival State to the 
North. But these cessions of terri- 
tory, without which Napoleon will 
not send a single regiment to help 
the Italians to get Venice, are not 
the only,advantage which the Em- 
peror expects to derive from Italy 
in a new war. Prussia, as shown 
by the adoption of Vincke’s resolu- 
tion last year, has no desire to 
oppose the Italians—on the con- 
trary, she gives them her sympathy. 
And the Italians, on their part—we 
speak of the nation, not of the 
tricksters at the head of it—are 
justly averse to the disgrace of 
attacking the liberties of Germany, 
as the first fruits of asserting and 
acquiring their own. But any war 
which, with the Emperor Napoleon's 
concurrence, will be waged against 
Austria for Venice, will be made an 
opportunity for @ French invasion 
of Germany, with the ultimate view 
of acquiring the Rhenish provinces. 
We regard this as perfectly cer- 
tain. 

The motives of the Emperor in 
exciting the Italian Government to 
get Venice first, and leave the Ro- 
man question to be settled after- 
wards, are thus sufficiently obvious. 
He knows, too, that if he once give 
up Rome, he loses all hold upon 
Italy. Then, thoroughly united 
and elate, Italy would be sufficient- 
ly strong to take care of her own 
interests. She would no_ longer 
need the tutelage of France—she 
would no longer tolerate her dic- 
tation. If Napoleon is to wring 
more cessions out of Italy, if he 
is to get her to be his tool in 
war, he must obtain these objects 
before he lets go his hold upon 
Rome. Hence from day to day, 
from month to month—we may 
now say from year to year—he 
puts off the evacuation of Rome,— 
now making promises, now starting 
im- 


difficulties, or insisting upon 
possible demands. For eighteen 
months the Italian Government 


and the Italian Chambers have pro- 
claimed, in the words of Ricasoli, 
that the possession of Rome “is for 
the Italians not merely a right but 
an inexorable necessity.” In the 
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very last circular dispatch which 
he issued, Baron Ricasoli_ said: 
“Despite the difficulties which we 
have to encounter, the Chamber 
has again declared that Rome is 
indispensable to the unity and tran- 
quillity of Italy.” 

What keeps the Italians out of 
Rome? What influence is it which 
for ever says Nay to the rightful 
demands of the Italian Ministers 
and Chambers, and year after year 
has obstructed the unity, and op- 
posed the tranquillisation, of the 
new kingdom? France, and France 
only. There is no dubiety about 
this. The fact is as clear as the 
sun at noon. France could give 
Rome to the Italians at once— yet 
she does not, The Emperor pro- 
mised to do so—he solemrly 
pledged himself to withdraw every 
soldier from Italy; but ere long it 
became apparent that he bad been 
merely duping Italy —that his most 
solemn engagements were farces to 
serve the hour—that his policy was 
one of intense and unscrupulous 
selfishness, and that he merely 
played with “liberty and _nation- 
ality” as convenient tools to help 
out his own ends. Every Italian 
must at length be aware of this; 
and can we wonder that with those 
who see it most clearly the effect 
should be an uprising of indigna- 
tion ? 

After Ricasoli fell, not a word 
was heard about Rome. The King 
and his ministers were as dumb on 
this subject as their Imperial ally 
could desire. Venice was to be got 
first. This was the card to play 
with which Rattazzi was furnished 
from the Tuileries. Ricasoli was for 
Rome, “pure and simple” — with- 
out conditions or complicity with 
France of any kind. ‘ Venice and 
war in spring” was the rival pro- 
gramme which Rattazzi brought 
with him from Paris, to enable him 
to succeed in supplanting the in- 
flexible Ricasoli. It was by pri- 
vately communicating to them this 
programme that Rattazzi, contrary 
to expectation, obtained the sup- 
port of the party of the Left in the 
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Chambers, who at first were vehe- 
mently opposed to him as the nomi- 
nee of France. And what an allur- 
ing prospect Napoleon kept dancing 
before the eyes of his vassal Court ! 
Only a few months ago, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs (General 
Durando) made a long speech in the 
Chambers, sympathising with the 
Servians, Montenegrins, &c., and 
winding up with the grandiloquent 
assurance, that ‘‘ whenever the Hast- 
ern question is reopened, Italy will 
have to be consulted in the settlement 
of it.” If the rebellion in Greece last 
winter, had not been so short-lived, 
the Court of Turin intended to have 
lent assistance to it; a corps, in the 
usual unavowed manner, was being 
got ready for the invasion of Illyria, 
with the design of co-operating with 
the Montenegrins, rousing the Ser- 
vians, and making head in that 
mountainous country, until Hun- 
gary should rise on the one hand, 
and the Quadrilateral be attacked 
on the other. But the rebellion at 
Nauplia was easily suppressed; and, 
owing to the Mexican war, and other 
not less important considerations, 
the Imperial ally did not deem the 
opportunity favourable for the pro- 
secution of his special purposes, 
The project was dropped; but, with 
the recklessness of enthusiasm, a 
portion of the volunteers who had 
been enrolled, rather, than see the 
project (first planned nearly two 
years ago) again delayed, engaged 
in the abortive Sarnico expedition. 
The Government put it down, yet 
could not deny that the enrolments 
had been made with its cognisance 
and approval, though for a differ- 
ent object than to attack the Tyrol. 
It was a mysterious affair altoge- 
ther. Crispi, in the Chambers, bold- 
ly affirmed that the Government 
had been cognisant of the antece- 
dent movements connected with 
it; but Rattazzi and every other 
speaker observed great reticence, 
evidently considering that the affair 
was one on which the less said the 
better. Indeed, a letter from Gari- 
baldi, which was read in the Cham- 
ber, declared that there was no in- 
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tention to invade the Tyrol, as the 
Ministry chose to allege.* What- 
ever may be the faults of Garibaldi, 
no one can impugn his truthfal- 
ness: and the fact, that at the time 
of the so-called “expedition” he 
was laid up with gout at Trescorre, 
makes it additionally 
that any serious movement was con- 
templated, seeing that in such move- 
ments Garibaldi has always placed 
himself in the van, and never seeks 
to involve others in perils which he 
does not share. 

This brings us to the perplexing 
period which intervened between the 
failure of the Sarnico expedition and 
the extraordinary movement of Gari- 
baldi against Rome. The period was 
ofly a few weeks, yet, during that 
brief interval, there occurred circum- 
stances which as yet it is very difficult 
to explain or to reconcile. The results 
of the Sarnico expedition had embit- 
tered Garibaldi against Rattazzi; but 
the latter had several interviews with 
the King’s aide-de-camp, General San 
Front, and it was announced that “all 
differences between the Government 
and Garibaldi were arranged.” Cer- 
tain it is that Garibaldi absented him- 
self from the Chamber of Deputies, 
which assembled at the beginning of 
June, and in his addresses to the peo- 
ple, who gave him enthusiastic recep- 
tion at Lecco, Como, and other places, 
he no longer showed any irritation 
against the Government, and incul- 
cated his old theme of union and 
concord. Referring to the “regret- 
able discussions” which had taken 
place in the Chambers and in the 
newspapers, he said— “These dis- 
cussions were only individual dif- 
ferences of opioion. The popula- 
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tions keep themselves aloof from 
them, and have one sole object in 
view. The essential point is, that 
all those who desire the indepen- 
dence and greatness of the country 
should remain united.” On taking 
office Rattazzi had assured Garibaldi 


improbable Ahat the way to Rome lay through 


Venice, and that France would join 
them in a new attack upon Aus- 
tria. Baulked in this expectation, 
Garibaldi turned again to Rome — 
and the Ministry also appear to have 
been of the same mind. During. 
the first three weeks of June,. Gari- 
baldi remained the greater part of 
his time at Belgirate; and _ then, 
after a short visit to Turin, he set 
sail for Caprera, from whence, after 
a few days, he proceeded to Sicily. 
Prince Napoleon had been touring 
in that island as well as at Naples 
— for what purpose was not stated ; 
but at Naples French intrigue had 
become more active than ever, and 
great exertions were made to -get 
up a petition requesting that the 
French Prince should be appointed 
Viceroy of Southern Italy. In the 
first proclamation which Garibaldi 
issued after landing in Sicily, he 
warned the people against “ Murat- 
ism, Papal rule, and Bourbonism,” 
and exhorted them to concord and 
community of action. On another 
occasion he denounced the Emperor 
Napoleon for his selfishness and 
rapacity, as the arch-enemy of Italy 
—and this in the very presence of 
the Lieutenant-General of Sicily. 
In fact Garibaldi was received 
and welcomed by the King’s sons, 
then in Sicily, as well as by the 
nobility and official men in the 
island, and made no secret of his 





* The foliowing is the letter which he addressed to the Chamber of Deputies :— 





“T left Caprera at the summons of Ricasoli, When the new Ministry approved 
the plan of instituting national rifle clubs, it was desired to raise two battalions of 
Genoese carabineers. Many young men hastened to enlist, but the project failed. 
Some hundreds of young men, not being able to return to their homes, associated 
themselves together in Lombardy for armed drill. The Government, however, 
viewed their proceedings with suspicion, and made several arrests, The Ministerial 
journals declared that it was intended to attempt an invasion of the Tyrol. This 
is false. Our cry is always, ‘Italy and Victor Emmanuel!’ It is necessary to com- 
plete the armaments, in order to give the Italians an organisation similar to that of 
Prussia or Switzerland. The Crownof the people will then be reserved from every 
kind of unwarrantable influence.” 
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passionate desire to drive the French 
out of Rome. In the enthusiasm of 
his heart, he, is described as ‘ im- 
provising verses” in the drawing- 
rooms of the Sicilian nobles and of 
the representatives of the King who 
afterwards denounced him as a rebel, 

There can be no doubt that the 
King — and apparently also bis min- 
isters* — wished at the outset to 
make use of Garibaldi as a means 
of coercing the Emperor of the 
French into an evacuation of Rome, 
The King remembered with satisfac- 
tion the game which had been play- 
ed in 1860. .He remembered the 
dismay with which the Court of the 
Tuileries had beheld the approach 
of Garibaldi at the head of South- 
ern Italy, claiming Rome for the 
Italians. He remembered that the 
dilemma of the Emperor was then 
so great, that he even assented to 
the invasion of the Papal States, 
and the de fucto annexation of 
Southern Italy to Sardinia, rather 
than await in Rome the onset of the 
moral and material ‘forces which 
Garibaldi was about to array against 
him. The King thought that some- 
thing of the same thing might be 
Gone again. He forgot, however, 
that there was no longer a Cavour. 
He forgot that he himself in states- 
manship was a dolt, and that Rat- 
tazzi was a dependent upon France. 
He forgot also that, as Sicily and 
Naples were now part of his king- 
dom, he could no longer decline, at 
the bidding of Napoleon, to act 
against Garibaldi, on the plea that 
the Italian hero was beyond his ja- 
risdiction. It was the old story, 
however. Garibaldi was to be made 
use of, and then disowned. He 
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was to be used as a means of fright- 
ening Napoleon into concessions on 
the Romish question. Bat Napo- 
leon was more than a match for the 
Government at Turin. He saw 
through the game and perempto- 
rily insisted that the whole force of 
the Italian Government should be 
employed to nip Garibaldi’s move- 
ment in the bud. As the King and 
Rattazzi disowned the movement to 
the French Government, they had 
no excuse for not at once putting it 
down. Message after message came 
from the Tuileries; and at length 
the Court of Turin was forced to take 
so decided a part against Garibaldi 
that, it became obvious the Emperor 
had tarned the tables upon them, 
and that,. instead of his being 
brought to terms by the movement, 
it was they who would be plunged 
by it into a fatal dilemma. In order 
that Garibaldi’s movement should 
succeed against the Emperor, it was 
necessary that it should gain great 
head, and be supported by a gene- 
ral fervour throughout the country, 
against which the Italian Govern- 
ment might declare it would be 
fatal for them to contend. Instead 
of this, Napoleon pushed the Italian 
Government at once into action. 
The plan of Rattazzi and the King 
broke down : they had not the nerve 
of Cavour, and the plan, moreover, 
was not easy to carry out, Gari- 
baldi, instead of being sacrificed (as 
in 1860) after three-fourths of his 
task was accomplished, was sacri- 
ficed at the very outset. Napoleon 
was triumphantly successful, — Italy 
experienced her greatest calamity, — 
and the Government of Turin has 
incurred an amount of obloquy 





* A letter from one of the Cabinet Ministers, Signor Matteucci, addressed to Signor 





Pulsky (subsequently arrested and arbitrarily imprisoned at Naples), has been made 
public, in which, on the 14th August, the Minister thus writes :—“ Italy is in despair, 
and there is no established Government which can last if this question (the Roman) 
is not settled. This service he (Garibaldi) has certainly rendered, and is urging it 
forward; but let him stop here, for if he continues his course he must injure himself 
and Italy. If he stops in time, he can render great service to his country, and in- 
crease his reputation.” At the time th’s letter was written, Garibaldi was in arms 
at the head of his volunteers, marching upon Catania; a fact which leaves no doubt 
that Garibaldi’s movement was secretly approved of by his Government up to a 
certain point. They wished to use him as a means of frightening the French Em- 
peror into evacuating Rome, and reckoned that they could stop him whenever they 
chose ; forgetting that Garibaldi neither liked nor understood such diplomatic 
feints, and would prosecute the project to the uttermost. 
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amongst the Italians which will 
never be forgotten. 

The affair at Aspromonte is one 
which will be remembered in bhis- 
tory. It witnessed the fall of the 
great hero of the Italian revolution 
—the most fearless soldier and en- 
terprising leader of bis day ; a man 
devoted heart and soul to the cause 
of his country, and for its sake (as 
he thought) becoming a wild re- 
volutionist ; one who, with all his 
faults, amidst a scene of intrigue, 
selfishness, and time-serving, stands 
forth as open as the day and un- 
influenced by a single thought of 
self. His conduct in the last days 
of his enterprise manifests -the 
misconceptions which had led him 
to embark in so Quixotic an adven- 
ture. His rebellion was an excess 
of loyalty. He never contemplated 
a civil war. He expected either 
that the royal army would openly 
join him, or else that, as was the 
case in Sicily, it would only make 
a show of opposing his movements. 
When, after landing in Calabria, a 
deputation from Reggio went to 
him to request that he would not, 
by entering it, expose the town to 
the horrors of civil war, he replied 
to the mayor: “Don’t be afraid, 
there will be no civil war. I will 
march across Calabria as I have 
marched through Sicily. Examine 
the muskets of my volunteers: they 
are not loaded. If I am prevented 
passing through Reggio, I shall go 
over the mountains. Have no ap- 
prebensions. I know what I am 
about; but La Marmora and his 
set (cognotti) know nothing of my 
intentions.” But whatever might 
have been the original design, 
whatever were the secret desires, of 
great personages at Turin, the will 
of their Imperial ally overruled 
their hesitation, and spoiled their 
game of intended double-dealing. 
The Government found itself com- 
pelled to employ: its full military 
power to crush the movement 
against Rome; and from that mo- 
ment the fate of the movement was 
decided. “The duty of an army,” 
said Carnot, “is to act: it does not 
deliberate,” Whatever hesitations 
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there might be at Turin, there could 
be none with the generals. Before 
Garibaldi, relinquishing his purpose 
of entering Reggio, could reach the 
passes throngh which he hoped to 
make his way through the moun- 
tains, the royal army had occupied 
them, and a strong column, composed 
partly of Bersaglieri and partly of 
the line, under Colonel Pallavicino, 
advanced against the “‘ rebels” on the 
level summit of Aspromonte. Let us 
endeavour to bring before the mind’s 
eye of our readers the singular scene 
which followed :— 


“ The General (says the report of the 
Garibaldian officers), determined to avoid 
a collision with the troops, ordered us 
to cross a streamlet, and march half 
way up a hill to the north, at the out- 
skirts of a dense pine wood. The troops 
were then pouring down from the ad- 
joining heights, and were advancing 
against us. Garibaldi was standing in 
the centre of the column giving reiter- 
ated orders not~ to fire, and quietly 
examined the advancing regulars through 
his glass. The troops, meanwhile, were 
rapidly advancing, extending right and 
left from their centre, evidently with a 
view to surround us. Our men remain- 
ed stock still, some were sitting down, 
others standing, and the officers were 
constantly shouting ‘Don’t fire.’ The 
Bersag'ieri, who were now within range, 
halted, delivered a volley, and continued 
to advance, firing as they came. No 
summons or previous intimation was 
given us. Our men remained motion- 
less, with the exception of some raw 
youths, who began to load and fire — but 
the remainder did not move, remaining 
sitting, standing, or lying down, as they 
might chance to be when the fire was 
opened. The General was standing in 
front of us, amidst a perfect hailstorm 
of bullets, shouting ‘ Don’t fire !’ when 
he was struck by a spent ball in the 
thigh, and his right ancle was shattered 
by another shot. He raised his hat 
crying ‘ Viva Italia!’ and fell. Several 
officers carried him under an adjoining 
tree, where he repeated his orders, ‘ Don’t 
fire, don't fire; let them advance.’ The 
regulars did advance, and we were very 
soon all mixed up together.” 

Garibaldi, in his letter written on 
board the Duca di Genova, says :— 


“T ran to the front of our line, crying 
out to them not to fire; and from the 
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centre to the left, where my voice and 
those of my aides-de-camp could be 
heard, not a trigger was pulled. It was 
not thus on the attacking side, Having 
arrived at a distance of 200 metres, they 
began a tremendous fire, and the party 
of Bersaglieri who were,in front of me, 
directing their shots against me, struck 
me with two balls, one in the left thigh, 
not serious, the other in the ankle of the 
right foot, making a serious wound. 

“ As all this happened at the opening 
of the corfflict, and L was carried to the 
skirt of the wood after being wounded, 
I could see nothing more, a thick crowd 
having formed around me while my 
wound was being dressed. I feel cer- 
tain, however, that up to the end of the 
line, which was at my litter, and to that 
of my aides-de-camp, not a single mus- 
ket was fired. ° It was not so 
on ourright. The Picciotti, attacked by 
the regular troops, replied by a fire upon 
the whole line, and, although the trum- 
pets sounded to cease firing, there was 
at that spot a smart fusillade, which 
lasted not more than a quarter of an 
hour. 

“My wounds led to some confusion 
in our line. Our soldiers, not seeing 
me, began to retreat into the wood, so 
that little by ttle the crowd round me 
broke up, and the most faithful alone 
remained.” 


As the Bersaglieri advanced, says 
another letter, “ not a cry, not a shot 
was heard from our men; only the 
General standing erect, with his ample 
light-grey cloak, lined with red, flung 
across his massive shoulders, remained 
on the lookout, and turned every now 
and then to repeat his.order, ‘ No fir- 
ing!’” When he received his wounds, 
says the same eyewitness, “ Garibaldi 
not only retained his erect position, 
but uncovered his head, waved his hat 
with his left hand, and repeatedly cried, 
‘Viva Italia! No firing!’ A Gari- 
— officer concludes the story 
thus :— 


“When the General received the 
shot he was passing along our front, 
and ordering us not to fire. I saw, as it 
were, a sudden slight contraction in all 
his body. He, however, went on a few 
steps more, and then staggered. We 
_ Tan to bim and supported him to the 

edge of the wood. From that moment 
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to describe to you what took place is 
impossible, The lion wounded and de- 
spising his pain was truly great io en- 
thusiasm, indignation, and anger. Rais- 
ing his hat he cried ‘Italy for ever! 
Italy for ever!’ and it was a deep and 
gigantic ery which came from his heart. 
I had his poor foot supported on my leg, 
and when in his excitement he apostro- 
phised his assailants, and asked what 
the volunteers were doing, I felt a thrill 
run through my limbs, and calling his 
attention to his wound, begged him to 
keep quiet. A litter was made in the 
best manner it cou'd be done, and at 
sunset the same evening the sad convoy 
began to move.” 


Placed at the foot of a tree, the 
wounded General lighted a cigar 
while the surgeons probed and bathed 
his wounds. He desired them to ampu- 
tate the limb on the spot, if necessary : 
an operation which was deemed un- 
necessary. His son, Menotti, also 
wounded, was carried to the place 
where his father was lying. And— 
strange conclusion to a rebellion—the 
royal troops, crowding to the spot, 
were received with cries of ‘‘ Hurrah 
for the Army of Italy!” The affair 
was not a combat—it was simply a 
capture, and the chief “rebel” was 
the most loyal-hearted man in the 
King’s dominions. We have not space 
to discuss the merely personal ques- 
tion, Who was most to blame ?—but 
we think Mr. Henley spoke with his 
usual sound and caustic sense when he 
said, at Chipping Norton :-—“ There 
has been a kind of revolution going on 
in Italy, and a certain class of people 
are glad to kick down the ladder by 
which they have climbed to eminence. 
In the history of the world that has 
always been the case, and always will 
be. Honest and sincere men go cer- 
tain lengths, and more longlteaded men 
gain the advantage; and having ob- 
tained the advantage the more honest 
men are cast adrift, if they do not fare 
worse. This is too much the charac- 
ter of the events that are occurring in 
Italy at the present moment. All I 
hope is that the honest men may fare 
better than they seem likely to do, and 
that the really good and deserving 
men may obtain that advantage which 
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they deserve, and which that unhappy 
country desires.” 

But if we leave the characters of 
the individual actors in the recent 
crisis to the verdict of history, the 
interests of Europe require that we 
shall not so deal with the policy which 
has produced this crisis, The ‘con- 
tinued occupation of Rome by the 
French is a flagrant violation of the 
rights of nations The French 
army has no business there under 
any circumstances: emphatically it 
has no business there merely be- 
cause it suits the interests of the 
French ,Emperor. We grant that 
for Napcleon to abandon the Pope 
would produce a serious difficulty 
in France; bat we have yet to 
learn that a sovereign has a right 
to violate the independence of an- 
other country in order that he may 
escape a difficulty at home. Still 
more, where that difficulty has 
been of his own making. Whether 
or not President Louis Napoleon 
approved of the expedition to Rome 
in 1849, he at least turned it to his 
Own account. It won for him the 
support of the Clerical party in 
France, and they won for him the 
throne. He, has already been am- 
ply paid for his high-handed sup- 
port of the Papacy. As little on 
personal, therefore, as on general 
grounds has he any plea for con- 
tinuing his unlawful occupation of 
Rome. But that is not half the 
question. ‘The Emperor retains his 
grasp upon Rome for reasons too 
selfish and shameful to be openly 


acknowledged. He does so to 
divide Italy —to perpetuate and 


aggravate its difficulties — and to 
keep his old upon the Italian 
Government until he has wruag 
from it fresh cessions of territory 
and an ignoble complicity with his 
further schemes of ambition. When 
Count Oavour declared that not 
another inch of Italian soil would 
be ceded, he added that further 
annexations of territory to the 
Italian kingdom would be paid for 
““by co-operation on the Rhine.” 
A more immoral and utterly dis- 
graceful compact was never made; 
and Cavour’s successor repudiated 
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it. Surely it would be a disgrace 
unparalleled if the first act of Italy, 
after asserting her own indepen- 
dence and integrity, were to co- 
operate in an attack upon the inde- 
pendence and integrity of another 
state, Germany. But this is what 
Napoleon hopes for, This is why 
he retains his grasp upon Rome, . 
If Italy is to be united, he must 
exact fresh cessions of territory. If 
he has to loosen his hold upon 
Rome, and let Italy go free, he 
must first get up a war in which 
Italy shall help him, directly or 
indirectly, to obtain the frontier of 
the Rhine. Is it for the interests 
of Europe that such designs be 
accomplished ? 

Napoleon would fain crash Gari- 
baldi ; for, whatever Garibaldi be, 
he is at least the greatest obstacle 
to the accomplishment of the policy 
of the French Emperor towards 
Italy. Without Garibaldi, the Em- 
peror would make short work of 
the thick-headed but good - hearted 
Sardinian King and his feeble time- 
serving Ministers. Napoleon con- 
fidently persuades the other Conti- 
rental Powers that in — crushing 
Garibaldi he is putting down ‘ the 
revolution.” He conceals the fact 
that but for his own unjust and 
despotic retention of the capital of 
Italy, Garibaldi wou'd not have 
been in arms at all. Nay, but for 
that shameless occupation, Gari- 
baldi, as we have shown, would 
never have made appeals to “ the 
revolution” -in other countries. 
“We desire to invade no foreign 
soil: let us remain unmolested in 
our own”— that was his sole pro- 
gramme at the end of 1859. It is 
the selfish grinding policy of Na- 
poleon that made Garibaldi a revo- 
lutionist in order that he might 
be a patriot. But, after all, what 
is the difference between Garibaldi 
and Napoleon as regards the peace 
of Europe? It is simply this, 
Garibaldi, in order to free his 
country both from French and 
Austrians, would call the Hunga- 
rians, Sclaves, and the Christians 
in Turkey to his aid, in order that 
these populations as well as the 
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Italians might become the masters 


of their own destinies. The Em- 
peror Napoleon also means war— 
but of a different kind. He wants 
to wage another war for the glori- 
fication of himself, and for the 
further aggrandisement of France : 
but it must be a war in which he is 
the supreme chief —in which (as 
in the Italian war) he can make 
peace when and as he likes, and 
which will benefit France without 
adding to the strength of any State 
which is sufficiently strong to be 
really independent. Napoleon’s 
game in Italy will not bear the 
fruits which he expects of it, if it 
does not lead to a war in which the 
Italians will be involved in hostili- 
ties with the Germans. Garibaldi 
has no such desire. With his whole 
heart he deprecates such a war. 
Napoleon wishes Venice to be taken 
first, leaving Rome till afterwards ; 
Garibaldi and Ricasoli want Rome 
first, leaving Venice till afterwards. 
Moreover, if Venice cannot be ob- 
tained without a war, Garibaldi de- 
sires to throw France out of the 
business altogether, and to place 
the seat. of war entirely in eastern 
Europe, so as not to involve Ger- 
many in the strife. Such are the 
rival programmes of the men who 
have recently been in armed anta- 
gonism. In condemning both, we 
have no hesitation as to which we 
condemn the most. 

We have great sympathy for Italy 
—very little, we regret to say, for 
the Italian Government. Hitherto 
its policy has been characterised by 
a superabundance of intrigues, and 
by a great want of honour and 
honesty. Very timid in asserting 
rights which it can fairly claim, it 
has been very willing to become an 
assailant of the rights of others. 
It has chosen a policy that walks 
in darkness, It has become a sub- 
ordinate partner or satellite of the 
scheming, tortuous, secret, and time- 
serving policy of the Emperor of the 
French. And what has it gained? 
Has it not been duped and snubbed 
at every turn? And has not this 
last crisis furnished one lesson 
more of the mingled tyranny and 
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duplicity of the Sovereign whom 
the Italian Government have so 
long accepted as master? When 
Garibaldi, earnest to prosecute 
his enterprise, prepared to cross 
over from Catania to the mainland, 
and when the royal army was evi- 
dently in partial collusion with him, 
the crisis appeared so serious at the 
Tuileries that Prince Napoleon was 
despatched on a special errand to 
Turin, to persuade the Government 
to crush the movement at once. 
For several days he stayed with the 
King at the hunting-palace of Mon- 
calieri. “Only put down this re- 
bellion — give this one last proof of 
the power of the Government to 
maintain and repress the revolution, 
and then Rome will be yours. Show 
to Europe that the new kingdom of 
Italy is an orderly and not a revo- 
lutionary State, and then the Em- 
peror will be able to say: ‘ Italy is 
now a worthy member of the Euro- 
pean commonwealth ; respecting, as 
France does, the rights of nations 
and the liberties of the people, I 
cannot longer occupy Rome: I 
withdraw.’” Such was the sub- 
stance of the message delivered by 
Prince Napoleon to King Victor 
Emmanuel. The well-known opi- 
nions of the Prince in favour of 
Italian unity lent additional weight 
to the message, The King listened 
and acquiesced: he would make 
this one more sacrifice: and Gari- 
baldi was shot down by the royal 
troops on the heights of Aspro- 
monte. But did the Emperor keep 
his word? Of course not. The 
moment the rebellion was crushed, 
he resumed his old attitude. He 
had gained his point. He had not 
only escaped from a danger, but he 
had made it more difficult than ever 
for the Italian Government to op- 
pose his will. Had they not pro- 
claimed it rebellion to demand Rome 
—had they. not sacrificed Garabaidi 
himself for demanding the evacua- 
tion of the Eternal City: how then 
could they, without standing self- 
condemned as traitors to Italy and 
as guilty of Italian blood, proclaim 
anew that the possession of Rome 
“is for the Italians not merely a 
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right, but an inexorable neces- 
sity?” 

ortified, duped, and angered — 
with his best general and most loyal 
subject in prison, and with the indig- 
nant murmurs of all Italy in his ears 
—it seems as if King Victor Emma- 
nuel has at Jength summoned up reso- 
lution to speak out plainly. He has 
at length publicly protested, though in 
a mild form, against the French occu- 
pation of Rome. In a circular note 
to the Italian ministers at foreign 
Courts, explanatory of the Garibaldi- 
an enterprise, General Durando, in the 
name of his Government, acknow- 
ledges that Garibaldi, though tech- 
nically wrong, was substantially right. 
He says :— 


“Law has carried the day: but it 
must be admitted that the watchword 
of the volunteers was, this time, the 
expression of a want more imperative 
than ever. The whole nation claims 
the capital. 

“Tf Garibaldi has been resisted, it is 
solely because the Government is con- 
vinced that it will attain its end, and that 
the Catholic Powers, France above all, 
will recognise the danger of maintaining 
the antagonism between the Papacy and 
Italy. y 

“The pres€nt situation is no longer 
tenable, and would end by involving 
extreme consequences, compromising the 
religious interests of Catholicism and the 
tranquillity of Europe.” 


* One great mistake, as it seems to 
us, is frequently committed in judg- 
ing of the relative position of Italy 
and France. We have been told 
again and again, that if so and so 
occurred, a@ French army would in- 
vade Italy, occupy Naples, &c., or 
even convert Southern Italy into a 
kingdom for Prince Murat. We 
demur to such views, The great 
ower of the French Emperor in 
taly depends mainly on the fact 
that he gets the Italian Government 
to act for him. They.either, as in 
the case of Gaeta, acquiesce in his 
intervention — at least they make no 
formal protest against it; or else, 
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as in stopping Garibaldi in” 1860 
and again now, they obey his orders 
and do his work. This has been 
his great advantage. Until he got 
the Italian Government to declare 
against Garibaldi, the Emperor 
dared not move a single regiment 
into Southern Ituly against him: 
but no sooner had the Govern- 
ment proclaimed Garibaldi an 
enemy, than the opportunity was 
at once opened to the Emperor to 
intervene as much as he pleased, 
“in order to help his ally.” In 
truth the more the Italian Govern- 
ment succumbed to his policy, the 
more has he been enabled to carry 
out his game of intervention. In- 
stead of secretly trafficking with the 
Emperor for Rome — instead of con- 
spiring and waiting, only to be 
duped—the King ought to have seen 
from the first that Napoleon would 
never relinquish Rome until he was 
compelled to doso. The King ought 
to have appealed to Italy and to 
Europe. He ought to have pro- 
claimed that the so-called Liberator 
of Italy was the greatest obstructor 
of her unity and independence. The 
Emperor Napoleon, we repeat, can- 
not afford to break with Italy; and 
we feel assured, that before a reso- 
lute movement of the Italians and 
their Government to obtain pos- 
session of Rome, the French army 
will be withdrawn without firing 
ashot. That is to say, provided the 
movement take place now. The 
case may be different two years 
hence. If the Italians adopt Na- 
poleon’s policy of attacking Venice 
first, they will find themselves sold. 
In that war the Emperor expects to 
get from Italy the co-operation re- 
quisite to help him to the frontier 
of the Rhine: thereafter he will 
have little need of the Italian alli- 
ance, and will only seek to keep 
Italy feeble. So that if Rome is 
not to be got until after Venice, the 
Italians by their own fault will have 
a chance of getting Rome at 
all, 











